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We inthe Secondary Education Division of the Ministry join with 
the nation in mourning the sad and sudden death of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 
The nation has Jost in hima leader and an elder statesman ; we an eminent 
scholar and educationist. His was a truly unique personality, a blend of 
many qualities of intellect, scholarship, independence of mind and vision 
that set him apart and above the rest of men. The loss is all the greater be- 
cause one knows-that, with his passing away, has gone an age that will not 


return. 


In the ten years that he was the Education Minister, Maulana Azad had 
to fight an uphill battle to make the country realise that education was, 
and should be recognised as an essential and integral part of the country’s 
programme of national reconstruction. As he said at the last 25th Session of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education. “When the draft of the First Plan 
was made, education was almost completely ignored. There seemed to be 
a general view that we should take up only subjects which would give quick 
I need hardly say that this approach was basically wrong. In 
my view education is the basis for the success of every sphere of planning. 
Industrial progress cannot be achieved without technical education. One 
may go further and say that without general education no nation-building 
programme can be carried out.” And if education did come to have some 
place of importance, it was mainly because a man of his stature was in 


charge of it. 


In his tribute to Maulana Saheb, this is how Shri K.G. Saiyidain, Secre- 
tary to the Union Ministry of Education, has briefly summed up his per- 
sonality : “As a man, Maulana was even greater than his work as a Minister. 
Never interfering in details—not even greatly interested in them, unless 
they impinged in some way on principles or policy......He presided with in- 
comparable poise and dignity over the Conferences of Education Ministers 
and the Central Advisory Board of Education, unravelling complex issues 
with patience and understanding. We would sometimes be worried about 
possible conflicts and complications which might arise when many diverse 
views had to be reconciled but not the Maulana. The same sympathy and 
understanding and absence of afdoctrinaire approach which enabled him to 


deal with complex political situations guided him inthe educational field 


and kept the keel of our educational ship steady. 


“Such was Maulana Azad. Where shall we find another educational 


leader of his calibre ?” 


This Ys5ue 


NE ot the important objectives of the diversified school 
curriculum, in the words of the Secondary Education 
Commission, is to increase the ‘‘productive or technical and 
vocational efficiency of our students”. The underlying idea 
of this recommendation is two-fold—({a) to gear education 
to the needs of the community and (b) to shift the emphasis 
from the purely academic type of instruction to the practi- 
cal. Three articles in this issue bear directly on this subject. 
“School Science as a Basis for Careers’? discusses to what 
extent the study of science in schools helps to prepare a 
student for a career in this line. “The Diversified Curricu- 
lum and Vocational Preparation” seeks to bring out the 
merits of the different courses and the extent to which such 
courses will be helpful to students in entering a vocation of 
their choice in later life. ‘Aids to the Study of Careers” is 


an article on the methods of providing vocational guidance 
to school students, 


The discussion initiated in our Readers’ Forum in the 
last issue is working up to a heated controversy. The 
question before us is—is secondary education primarily a 
general preparation for life or is it a training ground to 
prepare a student for an occupation at the end of his secon- 
dary school career ? The reader who initiated the discussion 
contended that secondary education should prepare a 
student for a vocation. To that the reply has come, prom pt 
and decided—‘No*. We shall welcome more opinions and 
as many points of view as possible on this subject. 


In this issue we carry a third series of articles in the 
feature “How I Teach It”. From the response received so 
far it seems that teachers of kindergarten and primary 
schools are more enthusiastic to talk about their teaching 
methods than teachers of secondary schools. But since our 
concern is mainly with secondary schools it has not been 
possible to publish the articles sent by teachers of the 
younger age groups. Articles of general interest included 
in this issue bear on standards of English in our secondary 
schools, textbooks, the role of mental] testing in guidance 
work in India, individual classroom projects undertaken by 


teachers, an informative, interestin 


S, a g article on secondary 
education in the U.S.S.R and other educational news. 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AS A BASIS FOR CAREERS 


THE value of studying science at school 

as a preparation for certain 
technical or professional studies has long 
been recognised. But apart from that 
the study of science both at school and 
college is also very popular. Why? The 
answer to that is partly to be found in 


what a college principal once described 


as “the desire of every young man to 
become an engineer and every girl to 
become a doctor’ and partly in some 
other factors. It will be useful to discuss 
these factors first before proceeding to 
consider how school science programmes 
can be effectively oriented towards the 
future careers of our youth. 


Selection of science students 


Many parents value science as part of 


the necessary general 
education of their 
children even if they 
have finally to offer 
an arts course, This 
need should now be 
served by the general science courses 
offered as part of the core subjects in the 
reorganised higher secondary syllabus. In 
the main, however, parents recognise that 
a technical man is less likely to remain 
unemployed or poorly employed than one 
with a general arts education. They are, 
therefore, keen to see that their children 
take science at school so that they can go 
in for technical studies. At the same 
time, offering science at school or even 
college or university does not handicap 
their children in any way in so faras 
competitions for administrative and allied 
services are concerned. In addition, 
science courses generally secure better 
marks and higher positions at examin- 
Aions. The consequence is that a large 
number of pupils, whether their future 
Careers require it or not, join these courses. 
Making provision for science courses 15, 
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however, an expensive proposition and 
having provided for general science as a 
part of the general education of our 
youth, we might as well make the most 
efficient use of elective science courses by 
selecting for these courses pupils whose 
higher studies or future careers call for 
such preparation. Procedures for such 
selection are being devised at many 
places mainly in the form of tests and 
schedules or inventories. Research tends 
to indicate that linguistic ability, pro- 
ficiency in numbers, space perception and, 
perhaps, mechanical skill are some of the 
elements which go to make up a good 
student of science. It is helpful to 
develop and perfect tools to measure 
these qualities. I would also suggest that 
we simultaneously pursue another line of 
approach too, that is, provide for a wide 
variety of activi- 
ties through which 
children develop as 
well as discover their 


abilities, skills and 
interests. 
The science programmes must be 


carefully planned 


Selecting pupils who will best profit 
from the courses is, however. only the 
beginning of the process. The second 
important step is to devise science 
programmes which would best serve the 
needs of pupils with varying abilities, 
interests and educational and vocational 
goals. The programmes have to be planned 
so that the boys or girls who will go into 
technical training immediately following 
higher secondary education or those who 
will take medical or engineering or 
technological education at the degree 
level or those who will study science at a 
university with a view to teaching or 
research—fundamental or applied—are 
all able to derive the maximum benefit 
from their school science. 
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To this end we might first consider 
elective subjects or groups such as 
agriculture, geology or home science 
which are not fundamental sciences. 
Teaching these at the higher secondary 
level suffers at present from the handicap 
that while they do not prepare a pupil for 
a corresponding career, they are not always 
accepted asadequate preparation even for 
higher studies in corresponding fields, Thus 
an agricultural college would rather admit 
a student who has studied adequate physics 
and chemistry (and possibly, zoology and 
botany) at the higher secondary stage 
than one who has studied agriculture. 
Prejudice is partly responsible for this 
attitude of higher professional institutions. 
So partly is the fact that syllabi at these 
institutions have in the past been framed 
on the assumption that the pupils have 
gone through a traditional physics— 
chemistry or physics—chemistry—biology 
course at the secondary level. But it is 
also true that the general training and 
disciplinary value of the more vocational 
biased or applied courses at the high 
school level is not often very high. It is 
quite true, as argued by the exponents of 
the multipurpose school and diversified 
secondary education, that all the courses 
are equally educative and they are 
designed to suit the different interests 
and different specific abilities of particular 
pupils. But this statement has to be 
realised in practice in order to change the 
present situation in which these courses 
tend to become more mechanical and 
less helpful to the development of general 
abilities and in which it is the less bright 


child who offers these courses. Meanwhile, 


thereissome validity to the argument of 
the university man or the professional or 
technical institution that these courses 
attempt unsuccessfully to give specific 
training and that too inadequate at a 
very early stage at the expense of the 


development of reasoning, basic skills and 
fundamental concepts. 


Apart, however, from the need for 
better planning in courses in the more 
applied branches of science, it is necessary 
to develop activities and programmes so 
that the student of the sciences, pure or 


applied, at the higher secondary stage is 
best able to find his interests and develop 
his abilities. Many varied and different 
practices in this respect prevail in differ- 
ent countries. The American tendency 
is to develop a comprehensive high school 
where the very competent and the not- 
so-competent pupils study together but 
offer different courses to suit their 
abilities and interests on the one hand 
and the educational and vocational plans 
on the other. The British public and 
grammar schools develop Sixth Form work 
for the very competent pupil who special- 
ises in a fundamental field and prepares 
for the university. The Soviet school 
system has after a great deal of experience 
with polytechnisation (linking the study 
of science and mathematics to actual 
productive activity in the workshop) 
appears to have settled down to a pattern 
of compulsory science and mathematics of 
a fundamental character and at a 
sufficiently advanced level combined with 
hobbies and a great deal of practical 
work involving interest as well as origin- 
ality in the scientific or technical circles 
at the school or the pioneer palaces, 
young naturalists’ stations, etc. 


The importance of science clubs 


The two essentials that emerge from 
these various practices are (i) provision 
for teaching basic mathematics and 
scientific concepts at least to the ‘ablest’ 
pupils so that they are properly prepared 
for technical studies or training for a 
higher scientific study or research and 
Gi) provision of a wide variety of hobbies 
and scientific activities of a relatively 
voluntary character to help the child 
find and develop his abilities and interests. 
The former isa question of developing 
an adequate syllabus (and suitable methods 
of teaching), a process already initiated 
by the All-India Council for Secondary 
Education. Experience with its syllabuses 
should lead to satisfactory solutions. The 
latter involves the promotion of a wide- 
spread science club movement at all levels. 


Science clubs can be Organised to 
promote a wide variety of activities such 
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as trips, making soaps, cosmetics and 
matches, manipulation of machines and 
setting up models for bird watching, 
studying the sky or the weather. main- 
taining aquaria and vivaria, collecting 
and rearing insects, experiments in 
gardening, etc. Voluntary science club 
activity during the first eight years of 
school will help the teacher to spot out 
those students who have marked aptitudes 
in different directions e.g. a knack for 
handling machines, an ability to set up 
hypotheses and devise means of testing 
them, interest in birds, plants, animals, 
chemicals, radio, photography, etc. This 
should help in allocation to the science 
streams of our secondary schools those 
pupils who would best profit from them. 
Science club activity at the higher 
secondary school should enable pupils to 
develop these interests and abilities still 
further by taking up more challenging 
projects which require greater expertness 
and persistence and enable them todo 
a great deal more work and understand 
much more and better than our present- 
day relatively formalised methods of 
instruction would permit us to imagine. 
Once the initiative of pupils is released, 
originality and research attitudes will 
result. To a large extent, these object- 
ives can be achieved if to the school 
laboratory is added a workshop with tools 
and assistance and if these are made 
available to pupils during leisure hours 
so that they could devise their own 
experiments and equipment. Steps might 
have to be taken to convince the teachers 
of the fruitfulness of the science club 
approach so that they would think it 
worth their while to give extra time and 
attention to club activity. 


Development of a really adequate 
science club programme involves, how- 
ever, the assembling at select points of 
equipment and expert assistance on a 
scale beyond the resources of any single 
school. Besides it would be wasteful 
‘to devote all these resources to any one 
school. Central science clubs in the 


larger industrial towns, to begin with. 
could be organised where advanced 
experiments and guidance from experts 
in, for instance, the different branches 
of geology, aero-modelling, radio and so 
on, were made available to the most 
capable and promising young people from 
different schools in the area. Industria] 
and research enterprises in the public as 
well asin the private sector could well 
cooperate in this effort to pick out science 
talent between the ages of 14 and 17 and 
Provide it with tasks both challenging 
and exciting and opportunities adequate 
to their abilities. 


Vocational Orientation 


While provision of general science 
courses, improvement of syllabi in applied 
as well as basic science and provision of 
science clubs on an adequate scale should 
meet the needs of most of our pupils by 
developing their interests and abilities, an 
important aspect of the programme should 
be to familiarise pupils with the world of 
work. Our curricula and tradition are 
not yet flexible enough to admit of work- 
experience being treated as part of 
secondary education but the school will 
have to organise on a large scale 
opportunities for pupils to know what 
opportunities and conditions in the 
enterprises where science is applied to 
production are like. Talks by specialists, 
frequent but carefully planned visits to 
industrial enterprises, study of particular 
processes and machines by those interested 
as part of club activity could fe some 
ways whereby a science student could be 
helped to grow his interest and aptitude 
into a career. Collaboration between 
school science and industry has not so 
far been provided on an extensive scale 
in our country but once it starts, the 
situation could be visualised where schools 
could organise one extra year or two of 
study for the secondary school leaver, 
thereby preparing him more specifically 
and definitely for an industrial career. 
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Directors of 


Public 


Instruction! 
Directors of Education meet 


AN informal meeting of the Directors 

of Public Instruction/Directors of 
Education of the various State Govern- 
ments took place in New Delhi on 3rd 
February 1958, with Shri K. G. Saiyidain, 
Secretary, Union Ministry of Education 
and Scientific Research, in the chair. 


The meeting discussed : (i) Teaching 
of languages in the light of the decision 
to teach three languages simultaneously 
in schools, (ii) Dr. Wilder Penfield’s 
observations on “The human brain and 
the learning of Secondary languages”, (iii) 
Future of Extension Services in Training 
Colleges, (iv) Mr. Alen Stein's proposal 
regarding research on school-house design 
and construction, (v) Planning Commis- 
sion’s recommendations on Elementary 
Education and (vi) Indiscipline among 


students and remedies for combating the 
evil, 


Central Advisory Board of Education 


The 25th Session of the Centra] 
Advisory Board of Education in India 
was held on February 6 and 7, 1958 in 
New Delhi. 


Among other things the Board 
discussed : 
G) The Progress of Educational 


Development Plans implemented 
by the Government of India, 





(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 


(vi) 
(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) P 


(xi) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


"7 


Progress of Educational Develop- 
ment Plans implemented by the 
State Governments. 
Five-Year Plans of Educational 
Development in Basic, Secondary 
and Social Education. 
Report on the Progiess of Techni- 
cal Education during 1955-56, 
Report on the implementation of 
various schemes for the promotion 
of Hindi under the Second Five- 
Year Plan during 1956-57. 
Report on the Progress of Audio- 
Visual Education during 1956-57. 
Report on the development pro- 
gramme of physical education, 
Sports and games, scouting and 
guiding and the National Discipline 
cheme, 
Report on the Government of 
India Scholarships Scheme. 
Report on the work of the All- 
ndia Council for Secondary 
Education. 


roposal for setting up Adult 
chools, 

Proposal for establishing Multi- 
Purpose Training Institutions to 
train teachers for different Stages 
of education. 

Proposal for conducting special 
courses for teachers of Secondary 
schools to take the Master’s. 
degree. 
Proposal for prod uction of instru- 
ments for the teaching of Science 
in Secondary Schools, 


ACTIVITIES AT THE CENTRE 


A summary of the main recommenda- 
tions of the Board will be published in 
the next issue. 


Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance 


Career conferences and Exhibitions 


Three-day career conferences and 
exhibitions of career literature were held 
in three Higher Secondary schools of 
Delhi, During these conferences, talks 
and discussions were held on further 
education courses and opportunities open 
to higher secondary school leavers. Parti- 
cipants included counsellors, teachers, 
officials of the Directorate General of 
Resettlement and Employment and pro- 
fessional men from many walks of life. 


The exhibitions displayed printed 
literature, “Guide to Careers” pamphlets, 
handbooks on technical training facilities, 
occupational orientation filmstrip narra- 
tives and posters and charts prepared by 
the students of the school leaving classes. 


Role of Hobbies’ Clubs in the Guidance 
Programme of schools 


Under the guidance of the Bureau, 
some schools of Delhi are organising 
hobbies’ clubs asan important item in 
their guidance programme. The purpose 
of such clubs is to provide opportunities 
to students for developing talents and 
skills. The students of the Raisina 
Bengali Higher Secondary School which 
has a comprehensive guidance programme 
under a whole-time counsellor, have 
taken the initiative to start a carpentary 
and wood-work centre in the school. 


Distribution of guidance literature 


The Bureau distributed the following 
guidance material to all guidance organi- 
sations, selected teachers’ colleges and 
multipurpose schools : 

(i) printed copies of the Proceedings 
of the Working Conference on 
Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance in Multipurpose schools, 
held in June 1956 at Ootacamund, 


(ii) a manual of educational and voca- 
tional guidance for secondary 
school teachers, 

occupational orientation filmstrip 
Narratives, 

a brochure “Your child at the 
crossroads’, 

a special Guidance Number of the 
Educational Forum published by 
the Central Institute of Education. 


(iit) 
Civ) 
(y) 


A series of 11 posters dealing with 
different aspects of educational and voca- 
tional guidance on Secondary schools 
were printed and distributed to all 
secondary schools. 


Seminars and Conferences 


The Bureau participated in the follow- 
ing seminars, conferences, guidance training 
courses, symposia etc. 


(i) athree-day seminar on educational 
and vocational guidance at 
Allahabad. 

All-India Educational Conference 
and the annual meeting of the All- 
India Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Madras. 

The Conference of Psychologists 
at Bombay. 
Training Course for Teacher- 
counsellors at Cuttak. 

University Youth Leadership 
Training Camp at Jaipur. 
Symposium on ‘how to spot out 
and help maladjusted children’ 
organised by the Delhi Staee Post- 
Graduate Teachers’ Club at Delhi. 
The Asian Regional Seminar of the 
I.L.O. on Vocational Guidance and 
Employment Counselling at Delhi. 


(11) 


Gili) 
(iv) 

(v) 
(vi) 


(vil) 


Guidance Service 


The Bureau hasset up Guidance 
Laboratory of tests and apparatus. A 
small research unit consisting of psycho- 
logists, statistical and testing assistants 
has begun to function. 


There is a proposal to institute, from 
July 1958, one-session course in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance at post- 
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graduate level. This course is designed to 
meet the requirements of the guidance 
personnel working in guidance organisa- 
tions, mulripurpos2 schools, colleges, and 
youth employment and counselling units 
of the employment exchanges. 


The Guidance Library of the 
Bureau has a large and comprehensive 
collection of books, directories, periodicals, 
dealing with guidance and counselling, 
curriculum organisation, psychology, 
mental and educational measurement, 
hobbies and careers, occupational briefs 
and vocational and industrial education. 
These are lent to all educational organi- 
sations for research consultation. 


Guidance field service continued to be 
an important item of the Burean’s 
activities. Two higher secondary schools 
in Delhi were given technical help in 
starting guidance services. 


Central Bureau of Textbook Research 


Research 


The Central Bureau of Textbook 
Research has been working, for the past 
three years, on the formulation of some 
objective means of estimating and evalua- 
ting textbooks. This problem has two 
aspects: (i) collecting data and (ii) 
evaluating or judging that data, as good 
ot bad, in terms of certain educational 
objectives As far as (i) is concerned the 
Bureau has collected data and tabulated 
it in tke form of analysis sheets for 
science, history, geography and language. 
As far as the second aspect goes the 
Bureau has prepared score-cards for 
evaluating textbooks for language and 
science at the primary school level. The 
score-cards and analysis sheets are under 
publication. They would be of great use 
to those confronted with the selection of 
one textbook or manuscript as the best 


from among the many submitted for 
selection. 


Also, some books, both Indian and 
foreign, have been subjected to this 
analysis in the various subjects, The 
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purpose here was to see if there were any 
marked gaps anywhere in our books and 
in what way these could be remedied. 


The Bureau has recently prepared a 
special journal on textbooks in collabora- 
tion with the Central Institute of 
Education. This journal consists of about 
10 articles and is specially meant for the 
teacher who uses the textbook in the class- 
room. It discusses the textbook from 
various angles, such as, audio-visual aids, 
homework, teacher-pupil planning and 
the like. 


The Bureau continued its work on the 
syllabus project that was started in 
cooperation with the Delhi schools to - 
draw up a single syllabus pattern for the 
basic and non-basic schools. The work is 


likely to be completed in another two 
months. 


The UN project of drawing up the 
syllabus for the first 12 grades is being 
continued. 


Promotion of Gandhiji’s Teachings 


Under its scheme of Promoting 
Gandhiji’s Teachings and Way of Life in 
schools and colleges, the Ministry invited 
Kumari Manuben Gandhi, grand-niece of 
Mahatma Gandhi, to give a course of 
lectures on Gandhiji’s life and teachings 
from her personal association with him, in 
23 selected schools of Delhi. Her series 


of lectures lasted from February 18 to 
March 17, 1958. 


The “programme was inaugurated by 
Shri K.G. Saiyidain, Secretary to the Mini- 
stry of Education and Scientific Research, 
at the Rai Kedar Nath Girls’ Higher Secon- 
dary School, Karol Bagh, Delhi, on the 
morning of February, 18. In his speech 
Shri KG. Saiyidain said that the greatest 
heritage of Gandhiji was his humanism 
truthfulness, courage, uprightness and 
integrity of character. He hoped that. 
through the teaching of Gandhiji’s ideas 
in schools a new relationship would be 
established between the Father of the 

ation and the young generation, 
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Central Braille Press 


The Central Braille Press at Dehra 
Dun releaSed the first issue of its quarterly 


w P 


13. 


14, 


digest in Braille called ‘Alok’. This is a 
Hindi publication and its main function 
is to provide reading material of general 


interest to the blind. 


Assistance to Voluntary Educational Organisations in the field of 
Secondary Education 


The following Institutions were sanctioned grants during the period under 
report :— 


Name of the Institution 


All-India Federation of Educational 
Associations, Kanpur. 

S.R.S.D. Higher Secondary School, 
New Delhi. 

R.K. Mission, Charrapunji, Assam. 


Sri Guru Hari Krishan Girls’ 
Higher Secondary School, New 
Delhi. 


Shri Shivaji Education Society, 
Amravati (Bombay) 


Sri R.K. Mission, Sarda Vidyalaya 
Girls High School, Madras. 


Sarvodya Education Society, Mysore 


R.K. Mission Charrapunji, Assam. 


D.A.V. Higher Secondary School, 


New Delhi. 


All-India Federation of Educational 
Associations, Kanpur. 

R.M. Arya Girls’ Higher Secondary 
School, New Delhi. 

National High School (Girls), Trip- 
licane, Madras. 


Jivan Bharati, Surat, Bombay. 


R.K. Mission, Patna, Bihar. 


1] 


Name of the Project 


Publication of Indian Journal 
of Education. 


Construction of school 
building. 

Construction of Students 
Home. 


Electric and sanitation ins- 
tallations in the school build- 
ing. 

For improvement of Central 
Library, Reading Room and 
Museum. 

Construction of a multipur- 
pose hall. 
Purchase of 
for laboratory. 
Construction of a verandah 
and additional wing to the 
existing High school build- 
ing. 

Recurring grant for the 
Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Centre. 
Construction of Association 
building at Kanpur. 
Construction of school build- 


equipment 


ing. 

Electric installation in the 
High School. 

Cooperative training pro- 


gramme for Secondary stu- 
dents. 
Construction 
Home. 


of Students’ 


Amount 


Rs. 
1000- 
35,000. - 


31,250- 
15,000; - 


1,00,000 - 
15,000 


4,166 - 


30,125, 


436)- 
30,000/- 
35,000;- 

2,000- 
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Sports 


During the period under review a 
Coaching Camp in Wrestling was held at 
Madras from 2lst December 1957 to 4th 
January 1958. 19 trainees representing 
various Universities!State Education 
Departments received training in the 
method and technique of the game. 


A Table Tennis Camp was held for 15 
days at Lucknow, beginning 17th February 
1958. 18 trainees received training in 
this game. 


_ A Regional Coaching Camp in Athle- 
tics was held at Bombay for a period of 
2 weeks, beginning 17th February 1958. 


Physical Education 


A meeting of the Central] Advisory 
Board of Physical Education and Re- 
creation was held on 3ist January 1958. 
The Board recommended that the 
Government of India should set up an 
independent committee to coordinate all 
schemes bearing on physical education, 
recreation, sports and youth welfare and 
evolve an integrated policy, 


The Board also decided to constitute 
an ad hoc committee to report on the 
facilities available in the Physical edu- 
cation institutions. Besides considering 
the guestion of recognition of diplomas 
and certificates given by the institutions 
concerned, this committee would also 
make recommendations regarding the 
expenditure required for the development 
and improvement of these Institutions, 
Grants to institutions would be made on 


the basis of the recommendations of this 
Committee. 


The Board recommended that apart 
from the two seminars to be held during 
the first half of 1958 at Madras and 
Mahabelshwar, two more Seminars should 
be held during the course of this year, 
namely, one seminar for experts in indi- 
genous institutions like vyayamshalas 
and another for persons working in the 
field of recreational activities. 
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In order to evaluate the existing litera- 
ture on physical education and to consider 
ways and means for the preparation of 
fresh popular literature in the field, the 
Board nominated an ad hoc committee to 
look into the matter and make necessary 
recommendations. 


The Central Advisory Board of Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation has 
recommended the launching of Physical 
Efficiency Drive on a nation-wide scale 
in order to arouse in the youth of the 
country an enthusiasm for physical fitness 
and a desire to maintain a good standard 
of physical excellence. The Board has 
approved certain athletic and other physi- 
cal efficiency tests prepared by Shri P.M. 
Joseph, Principal, Lakshmibai College 
of Physical Education, Gwalior, and 
recommended that . these should be put 
into operation as early as possible. 


Youth Welfare 


Ycuth Welfare Boards and Committees 


In order to have a comprehensive 
organisation to implement youth welfare 
programmes, it has been suggested to the 
Universities and the State Governments 
to set up Youth Welfare Boards and 
Committees in their respective regions, 
In order to meet 50% of the administra- 
tive expenditure on this scheme the 
State Governments and Universities are 
eligible for financial assistance up to 
Rs. 10,000/- and Rs. 4,000/- respectively, 
During the quarter ending 15th F ebruary 
1958, the following grants have been 
sanctioned under this scheme :— 


(i) University of Gujarat Rs. 4,000/- 
(ii) University of Jadavpur Rs. 3,830!- 
Gii) University of Patna Rs. 3,924/- 


Youth Leadership Training Camp 


The seventh Youth Leadership Train- 
ing Camp was held at Jaipur from 15th 
February 1958 to 2nd March 1958. The 
Universities of Vikram, Jabbalpur, Rajas- 
than, Kurukshetra, Gorakhpur, Jadavpur 
and Kashi Vidyapeeth Participated. 
Twenty five staff members of these Uni- 
versities received short-term training in 
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the techniques of organising extra-curric- 
ular youth welfare activities in educational 
institutions. A sum of Rs. 11,500 was 
sanctioned for this camp. 


Student Tours 


Ninety five batches comprising in all 
2676 students and 253 teachers benefitted 
from the Government of India’s scheme of 
financial assistance for the encouragement 
of educational tours during the last quarter. 
Financial assistance is granted to the 
extent of 75% of the Railway/Bus fare at 
concessional rates for students. 


Campus Work Projects 


During the quarter under review, a 
sum of Rs. 3,06,500 was sanctioned to 12 
State Governments for the construction 
of 24 recreation halls-cum-auditoria, 5 
gymnasia, 2 stadia and 2 open air 
theatres, in schools in various States. 


NEWS AND NOTES 

FROM 

ALL-INDIA COUNCIL FOR 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Extension Services 


During the quarter under report 
grants amounting to Rs, 2,11,800 were 
given to the Extension Departments of 
the various Training Colleges of the 
first and second flights. Another sum of 
Rs. 9,000/- was granted to six colleges for 
meeting freight and cartage of T.C.M. 
equipment. 


A ten-day workshop of the Co- 
ordinators of Extension Services Depart- 
ments of the fifty-two training colleges 
included in the project was held from 
22nd November to 2nd December 1957 at 
the Central Institute of Education, Delhi. 
The workshop was intended to give 
training to the participants in the use and 
care of the equipment supplied by the 
- Council to the Extension Services Depart- 
ments of the training colleges. 


Seminars and Workshops 


The A.LC.S.E. organised an all-India 
seminar on the “Teaching of English” at 


Nagpur under the direction of the British 
Council from 5th December to 20th Decem- 
ber 1957. The seminar was intended for 
members of the Faculty of Training 
Colleges responsible for the subject 
“Special Methods in Teaching English”. 
It considered the problems arising out 
of the study of English as a foreign 
language in Secondary schools in India 
with reference to the revised syllabus in 
English now in use in various States and 
the draft syllabus in English for Second- 
ary schools published by the Council. 
A sum of Rs. 15,000/- was spent on the 
seminars, 


Two-day State Seminars of Head- 
masters and Education Officers of Mysore 
and Bengal, each lasting 15 days, were 
held at Mysore, in January 1958 and 
Digha in February 1958 respectively. The 
seminars discussed the problems relating 
to Secondary education in the light of 
Secondary Education Commission Report 
and the Draft Syllabus issued by the All- 
India Council for Secondary Education. 
The Council sanctioned a total grant of 
Rs. 14,200/- as subsidy to meet the cost 
of the seminars. 


A four-day follow-up workshop of those 
headmasters who had started some projects 
in their schools asa result of participation 
in previous seminars, was held at Poona 
between December 20 to 23, 1957. The aim 
of the Workshop was to encourage the 
headmasters and guide them in the proper 
implementation of the projects introduced 
by them. A grant of Rs. 3,000/- was 
sanctioned to meet the entire expenditure 
of the Workshop. 


A five-week Seminar-cum- Training 
Course for Agriculture teachers of multi- 
purpose schools in Southern India was 
held at Bangalore, beginning Ist December 
1957. Another five-week Seminar-cum- 
Training Course in Home Science for 
teachers of multipurpose schools of 
northern, eastern and western zones was 
held at the Lady Irwin College, New Delhi, 
beginning December 21, 1957. 


The aim of the seminars was to 
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provide a certain measure of pedagogical 
training to those teachers who are at 
present without any professional quali- 
fications and to help them to understand 
the implications of the syllabus in Agri- 
culture and in Home Science respectively, 
A sum of Rs, 10,000'- for each seminar was 
remitted by the Council to meet the 
expenditure of the seminars. 


A ten-day Subject Teachers’ Seminar 
in General Science and Social Studies was 
held in Mysore State under the manage- 
ment of the Mysore State Education 
Federation. A sum of Rs, 5,000'- was 
given as subsidy to meet the cost of the 
Seminar. Also thirteen-day Subject 
Teachers’ Seminars were held at the 
following places to discuss the special 
methods of teaching in different subjects: 
Vellore, Agra, Quilon, Delhi, Jabalpur, 
Angul, Lucknow, Kumarapalayam, 
Bangalore and Mysore. 


A toral sum of Rs, 26,500:- was granted 
to the State Governments to subsidise 
these seminars. 


Examination Unit 


The All-India Council for Secondary 
Education has decided to set uD an 
Examination Unit for making a thorough 
study of the scientifc methods of 
educational testing and appraisal. The 
unit will consist of one Deputy 
Director and fifteen Evaluation Officers. 
A pilot anit consisting of five Evaluation 
Officers started functioning from January 
1958. Ten more Evaluation Officers who 
will man the full unit from July 1958 have 
been deputed for a training course of six 
months to the U.S.A. to work under Dr. 
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B.S. Bloom, Head of the Board of 
Examiners, Chicago University. 


The unit will function in five regional 
centres viz. Allahabad for the north, 
Chandigarh for the north-west, Calcutta 
for the east, Baroda for the west and 
Madras for the south, and will work 
through the Extension Services Depart- 
ments already established in selected 
training colleges in three regions. The 
Evaluation Officers will first take up work 
on the core subjects ie. Languages, 
General Science and Social Studies and 
will reorient teachers to think of examin- 
ations in terms of objectives of subjects 
and learning experiences. The material 
prepared by these regional centres will 
e co-ordinated and standardised at the 
central office of the unit at Delhi for use 
all over the country. 


Science Clubs 


Central Science clubs have been 
organised at 23 Extension Services 
Departments and Science Clubs started in 
72 Higher Secondary schools in different 
States. Grants amounting to Rs. 80,400/- 
were given to them. 


Secondary Schools Teachers’ Extension 
Project 


‘The All-India Council for Secondary 
Education received from the Technical 
Cooperation Mission, U.S A., packages 
of books, screens, printing paper, trans- 
formers, multigraph offset machines, 
photographic offset machines, magazines 
and cartons of books and distributed 
this equipment to various Extension 
Services Departments. 


Diversified Curriculum and Vocational 
Preparation 


ONE of the aspects ot secondary 

education which has been discussed 
very often since the publication of the 
report of Secondary Education Com- 
mission is the curriculum. The Commis- 
sion reviewed the existing system of 
schooling and found that the single 
track system of educaticn in which all 
pupils had to follow more or less similar 
courses did not meet the needs of all. A 
school to be worthwhile for the 
community must provide various types of 
courses and activities that will satisfy and 
nourish the interests, aptitudes and 
abilities of all pupils. But under the 
present system of school leaving exami- 
nation a student has to offer four or 
more compulsory subjects ; he may also 
offer one or two optional subjects. Delhi 
and a few other School 


Boards have tried 
to introduce some 
amount of diversity in P. K. 


their courses but by 

and large the pattern 

mentioned above is the one followed in 
most parts of the country. 


The two committees of Secondary 
Education in Uttar Pradesh presided over 
by Acharya Narendra Deva took note of 
this fact in the last decade. The second 
report (1953) reviewed the revised curri- 
culum of 1948 in some detail. According 
to this scheme a school could offer “four 
types of courses: literary, scientific, 
constructive and aesthetic art, each 
catering for a particular class of students 
having special aptitude therefor,” The 
committee, while endorsing their previous 
grouping, recommended certain compul- 
sory subjects for all the groups. The 
Secondary Education Commission (1953- 
54) also recommended the introduction of 
diversified courses in the reorganised 
secondary schools. 


By 


This recommendation is significant as 
it seeks to remedy one of the major ills of 
our system. Ifwe scrutinise the results 
of the school final examinations all over 
the country we notice that there is a 
collosal wastage of energy. A recent 
estimate given by the All-India Council 
for Secondary Education reveals that the 
countrywide average of failures in these 
examinations is fifty per cent. Many of 
these students fail in the examination 
because they are not prepared for it. 
They have to follow the same academic 
subjects whether they have an aptitude 
for them or not. Very often these 
‘failures’ feel frustrated and consider 
themselves worthless. This is a serious 
matter for the community. To avoid this 
wastage the administrators and teachers 
must join hands in 
giving all possible help 
to the students. 
The secret of good 
education” says the 
Secondary Education 
Commission Report, “consists in enabling 
the student to realise what his talents and 
aptitudes are and in what manner and to 
what extent he can best develop them so 
as to achieve proper social adjustment and 
seek the right types of employment.” 


Roy 


It is also significant because it aims at 
correcting the wrong emphasis on certain 
subjects which have attained some sort of 
prestige in the eyes of teachers and 
students. Since our methods of teaching 
emphasise the theoretical more than the 
practical, our pupils on leaving school 
find it difficult to get settled in a 
vocation. The large number of the 
educated unemployed bear testimony to 
this fact. The Employment Exchanges 
maintain long lists of applicants who want 
to be clerks but many technical vacancies 
cannot be filled because of the dearth of 
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qualified candidates. The introduction of 
diversified courses in the schools would 
widen the interests of the pupils and 
facilitate their future adjustment to a 
vocation, 


Content of the Diversified Curriculum 


The suggested curriculum can be 
divided into two parts. The first part 
consists of a number of core subjects to 
be studied by all students, whatever the 
course of study they may select. The 
core subjects include (a) Languages (b) 
General Science (c) Social Studies and 
(d) Craft. Instruction in these subjects 
is intended to provide a background of 
general education for the individual so 
that he may function effectively as a 
citizen in a democratic society. 


In addition to the core subjects every 
student is expected to take up a special 
course which may be helpful in determin- 
ing his career in later life. The elective 
courses ate: (a) Humanities (b) Science 


(c) Fine Arts and (d) Home Science. 


Although the courses cover a wide 
range and the elective courses are of 
specialised nature, the purpose of each 
course remains primarily educational. 
The multipurpose school while catering 
to the needs of individual pupils differing 
in abilities, aptitudes and interests does 
not take the place of a trade school. It 
prepares students to face life confidently, 
If it dogs anything through the elective 
courses it supplies an element of bias for 
some subject or subjects, say physics, which 
the student may make use of when pursuing 
an academic course at the university or 
undergoing «training as a radio mechanic. 
The school is concerned with vocational 
training only in so far as preparation for 
vocation is an integral part of education 
which helps the individual to grow to his 


full stature. In this sense it isin con- 
formity with the philosophy of Basic 
education. 


n. These new subjects will help 
the pupil to develop into a cooperative, 
adaptable and responsible human being. 
The training received in this connection 
would be useful for those who want to 


enter industry or a professional course. 


As will be seen from the list of subjects 
under the elective category a single 
school cannot be expected to offer all of 
them. The number of elective courses a 
school can offer will be determined Partly 
by the resources at its disposal but it will 
also depend on the local demand for a 
Particular type of course. The needs of 
the different areas of the country aré 
different and as such it will be necessary 
to make a careful survey of the community 
needs in different areas. The Five-Year 
Plans have made certain areas busy and 
Prosperous by introducing long term 
projects. The schools will have to take 
note of these developments in their areas 
while formulating their programmes. To’ 
Start with, a school can offer only one or 
two selected courses and several schools 
can Cooperate in a planned programme 
for offering groups of subjects, carefully 
avoiding duplication of effort. 


Since the diversified curriculum is 
intended to help each child in discovering 
his aptitudes it is necessary that the 
course is chosen properly for him. This 
means that educational guidance should 


be organised on a sound basis in the 
school. 


Educational Guidance and the Delta 
ass 


The diversified curriculum is offered 
from the ninth class. The courses of 
study up to the eighth class are of a 
general nature. Psychologists have 
suggested that this year might be reserved 
for observation and exploratory activities, 
Such activities reveal to the teacher the 
presence or absence of the capacities, apti- 
tudes and interests required in the pursuit 
of certain courses of study. These activities 
should be organised in relation to the 
diversified curriculum of the higher second- 
ary classes. They may be part of the general 
co-curricular activities or undertaken 
through certain clubs like Art Club, 
Science Club, etc. These activities should 
be provided in the regular time table. 
Class talks explaining the nature of 
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courses of study should be given at regular 
intervals so that the pupils may choose 
their elective courses wisely. If there is 
no career master in che school one 
teacher should be given the charge of 
this delta class. He will be responsible 
for co-ordinating the results obtained 
from the evaluation of the exploratory 
activities as well as the regular school 
subjects. 

At the end of the delta class the 
students have to be guided in the 
selection of their special subjects. 
There will be various tests like intelli- 
gence, aptitude, and achievement tests, 
but a counsellor would like to collect as 
much information about the child as 
possible. In addition to the test results, 
cumulative records and the teachers’ 
estimates are to be taken into considera- 
tion. The cumulative records should 
include among other things tempera- 
mental qualities such as reliability, 
perseverance, initiative, speed of work, 
cooperation, etc. When all the 
information is available the counsellor 
will have to take into account the parents’ 
wishes. It is quite possible that the 
parent wants the child to do a technical 
course for which he has absolutely no 
aptitude or even an inclination. In such 
circumstances one has to use all his tact 
to convince the parent that the child 
will be a misfit if the parent carries out 
his wish through pressure. Everything 
depends on the wise guidance given to 
the child who can make effective contri- 
bution to the life of the community only 
when he pursues a course of study 
commensurate with his ability, aptitude 
and interests. 





he ret, aar ao n ee ee ete er a rte 


learn men from books.” 


en ee re. 


SEeporience is the child of thought, and thought is the child of action. 


Preparation for Life 


Under the existing system of education 
the secondary schco! curriculum is directly 
geared to the needs of the University, In 
other words the school gives them instruc- 
tion that prepares them for a college 
career; it does not equip them for life. 
But the students going to the University 
constitute only a small minority cf the 
total school going population. The 
majority of students who either leave off 
earlier or after completing school do not 
know what to do after that. The diversi- 
fied curriculum is meant for both these 
categories of students. Secondary 
education will now be a self-contained 
stage ofeducation. Students will receive 
enough general education to understand 
their neighbours and environment, they 
will also acquire some amount of speciali- 
sation in a group of subjects so that they 
can conveniently receive training which 
will make their placement in a Job easy. 
The economic development under the 
Five-Year Plans has opened many job 
opportunities to the school leavers. 
Expansion of industry and establishment 
of numerous steel and other plants now 
require many technicians. The success of 
the national plans will depend on the 
availability of suitably qualified personnel 
for the various skilled jobs. The schcols 
may not supply properly trained persons 
for this purpose but they can surely supply 
young persons who will have a healthy 
attitude to life and work, and also a 
capacity to profit from training that any 
technical or commercial establishment 
could offer. 


ene tere me eee 


Wecannot 





—Disraeli 
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Textbooks Cre Important 


THE last decade has been one of great 

change and a time when the founda- 
tions of an independent nation havè and 
are being laid, Yet, isn’t it surprising 
that our textbooks scarcely reflect any of 
this stirring activity? They do little to 
aid in building the new India, nor have 
they been affected by new and worthwhile 
educational trends. Why is this the case ? 
Is it bəcaus2 our educational authoritizs 
and those concerned with educational 
matters have not appreciated in an ade- 
quite measure the importance of textbooks 
and their induence on the minds and habits 
or school children ? To me it seems that 
textbooks should occupy the most impor- 
tant place in any plan of educational 
roconstruetion, for 
wiiatever we may say 
about our teaching 
methods, or taking the 
pupils beyond the pages 
cf the text and so 
on, textbooks are still very important for 
they constitute the base from where both 
ceacher and pupil may start and continue 
to work, Not only that. Textbooks are 
useful as guides in classroom instruction, 
Particularly for the teacher. Teachers 
can use them to supplement their teaching 
to give another point of view or as a 
mzans of revision. 


Now let us examine the kind of text- 
books we study in our schools. The first 
thing to strike a person about them is 
their unattractive appearance. Their 
paper (how important tactile impression 
is the Montessorian will vouch for), the 
cover and the binding are not such that 
they can command good treatinent and 
‘au care with the result that most text- 

ooksin use are grubby and dog-eared 
and are usually thrown about. Besides, 
the printing is either too small or not clear 
and the pages are often so badly stitched 
together that they cannot be opened flat 
and so the last word or two of each line 
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on a page cannot be read for it cannot be 
seen. There is paucity of illustrations 
and diagrams and those that are there are 
far from being excellent. Colour is lack- 
ing and there is no attempt to encourage 
the aesthetic sens2 of the young users. 


The second important point abcut 
textbooks is their content and its presen- 
tation. The content of our textbooks is 
often most disappointing for it tends to be 
stereotyped. The same material is served 
up time and again without any attempt at 
garnishing. Then, the language and style 
in which they are written do not improve 
them, Seldom is a textbook written with 
that personal note which makes the 
reader believe the 
author is writing for 
him and him alone. 
Seldom is a book 
written in a simple 
enough language so 
that words or construction do not serve 
as high hurdles. More often than not the 
students are unable to get the gist of what 


they have read without the aid of the 
teacher. 


Take, for example, a textbook in 
science. Many Boards, recognising the 
importance of science, have made Gene- 
ral science a compulsory subject for study 
in the school curriculum. Now the 
primary object of General Science is to 
arouse the curiosity of children by giving 
them the vision of things unbelievable, but 
what do our children get? Another dull 
subject and a textbook which makes no 
effort to galvanise curiosity, foster experi- 
mentation nor to emphasise the magic and 
the wonder of the subject. Much of the 
fault lies in the lack of good, stimulating 
diagrams and illustrations. Colour, which 
could be profitably used even for diagrams 
is absent. In short, students are expected 
to do the impossible, namely, to visualise 
badly described things withoutt he faintest 


TEXTBOOKS ARE 


tonception of their actual appearance 
or form. 


Or, you take the case of history and 
geography. Do textbooks in these sub- 
jects come upto any standard? I have 
found history books biased, emphasising 
the writer's point of view, the impress of 
his upbringing and his environment and 
reflecting his political affinity. Thus, ins- 
tead of the study of movements only 
accepted characters and events are treat- 
edand there are often too many factual 
details and too little social history. The 
only new trend in the writing of history 
is the method of posing a question and 
giving the answer. This is but a glorified 
version of the bazaar notes which, lam 
sure, we all deplore. The source method 
cannot be used because of the dearth of 
materials. Maps, diagrams, charts, coples 
of treaties and proclamations, illustrations 
of peoples, buildings, coins, etc. are not 
available. The few that are, are not 
always accurate nor attractive. The same 
holds for geography textbooks. Geo- 
graphical boundaries are so defined that 
they prevent a bird’s eye view of the 
whole country, to say nothing of the 
continent and the world. 


Our English prose books fare no 
better. Since Independence there has 
been a tendency to eliminate everything 
but Indian in the choice of our subject 
matter. The result is that the books give 
familiar stories which are repeated ad 
nauseum. The language and vocabulary 
in most English textbooks would sound 
foreign to an English child. Newspapers 
and leaders may say what they like, but I 
don’t think that schools have a right to 
introduce what is called Indian English, a 
high sounding name for poor English. The 
English used is either too difficult or 
defective, not to talk of the many gram- 
matical and vocabulary mistakes that fre- 
quently appear. The exercises given at 
the end of each lesson seem to have taken 
very little of the author's time and 


thought. 


But perhaps the most glaring example 
of an uninteresting textbook is provided 


IMPORTANT 


by a textbook in domestic science. The 
books prescribed in this subject are only 
useful to the girl who, anxious to pass, 
finds sufficient materialin them to learn 
by rote and pass. The facts which are 
given on the care of the sick, infants, diet, 
timetables and remedies are often such 
that only one per cent of the candidates 
have seen themin their homes or will use 
them in later life. First aid, of very great 
importance, is taught theoretically out- 
side its setting with the result thar a 
candidate asked to give first aid to a gir] 
with a broken leg will leave the ‘injured’ 
to stand and will then go on to show how 
excellently she has mastered the art of 
applying a splint and bandages. Sewing 
is not artistic. Embroidery (what a 
variety of colourful and exquisite embroi- 
dery we have in the length and breadth 
of our country and what poor work is ex- 
pected of these students in sewing exami- 
nations !} is dull and inartistic. Were 
cookery books to give even one recipe 
from each part of our country, a thick 
volume would be reeded. Instead, the 
girls have a thin book for their guidance 
with a few recipes from a small part of 
the country. I would also suggest that 
when girls appear for cookery examina- 


tion, they should ccome trained to work 


out any recipe, no matter whether it 
figures on their menus or not. Of course 
á a , + ars 

any recipe’ would not include dificult 
items like flaky pastry or crisp, paper-thin 
puranpolis for they are an art and must 
be practised to be mastered. 


The result is therefore that sugh un- 
inspiring textbooks are used in an equally 
unimaginative way by both teachers and 
students. Often they are read from cover 
to cover, whatever the subject and noth- 
ing is added or omitted. The questions 
put to the class are the same, word for 
word as in the book, so that even the 
slowest and the least bright of the stu- 
dents can answer correctly for he will 
learn by heart the brightest boy's answer. 
This method is defective because it soon 
becomes mechanical. For instance, in an 
English prose textbook each paragraph 
gives a wide-awake teacher an opportu- 
nity to teach grammar, to extend the 
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active and passive vocabularies of the stu- 
dents and to give practice in oral compo- 
sitions. But if the teacher is circums- 
cribed by the necessity to cover the book 
page by page and line by line, how is she 
to exercise her imagination and proceed 
in the manner described ? Asa matter of 
fact I believe that in a prose lesson it is 
far more valuable to train the students to 
get the meaning from the context, by 
giving antony ms and by using the diction- 
ary than by following every word and 
paraphrasing every line. Also, the mother 
tongue and the national tongue should 


figure as little as possible in an English 
lesson. 


A reader will guess now what Iam 
driving at. My contention is that before 
we talk of any reform in our educational 
system, the first thing todo is to concen- 
trate on our problem of textbooks. And 
to have berter textbooks I would like to 
stress three points—(a) we must choose 
our »riters with great thought and dis- 
crimination; (b) training colleges should 


take a hand in this reform and (c) govern- 
ment aid is necessary. 


AP Ae amme mS er yt Se m o -= -= n 


“There is the love of knowing 
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The most important of these three 
suggestions is the first. If textbooks are 
unsatisfactory it is the fault of the writers, 
often men of great learning and standing 
but without any first-hand or recent 
knowledge of schools and their standards. 
Also because many of them have been 
nurtured on the pedantic, scholastic style, 
they cannot write in any other way. [It 
is, therefore, essential to see that persons 
who write textbooks are the right kind of 
persons who combine scholarship with 
experience and knowledge of schools and 
their needs. Secondly, I would suggest 
that our training colleges who have so far 
done little work in this direction should 
take a hand in this reform and suit their 


training programmes to meet the 
challenge. 


Lastly, because the cost of writing, 
printing, illustrating and publishing is too 
great to permit attractive books (both in 
appearance and content) being brought 
out at a reasonable cost by private publi- 
shers, it is necessary that Government 


should come forward to give aid to this 
enterprise. 





Le At ee i n 





without the love of learning—a beclouding 


which leads to dissipation of mind"., 


te marama tr ee arrest 


—Confucius 
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READER’S FORUM 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
By 


S. Natarajan 


Who, in this second series of discussion on the subject, expresses views directly 
ppposed to the views of Shri J. S. Gulati who initiated the discussion in the last 
issue. The question before us is—to what extent should secondary schools prepare a 
student for an occupation at the end of his secondar y school career? In other words, 
ts secondary education primarily a general preparation for life or is its main 


purpose to train a student 
so planned that it 
fit them to fill a certain position in life ? 


Our readers’ comments 
These should be typed and 


| for a particular job and provide a school curriculum 
gives boys and girls experience and skills which will serve to 


which must be brief and to the point, are invited, 
addressed to the Editor, 


“Secondary Education”, 


Ministry of Education and Scientific Research, New Delhi. 


N his article in the Reader’s Forum 
under the caption ‘Education and 
Employment’ in the last issue of this 
journal, Shri J. S. Gulati has stated that 
education must assist every student (i) to 
discover his interests, abilities and poten- 
tialities, (ii) to study the requirements, 
Opportunities and conditions of work of 
different occupations, (iii) to make a 
careful choice of an occupation, and (iv) 
to prepare him for the selected occupation 
by providing him with work-experiences to 
develop his abilities, talents and skills for 
his future job. These functions of educa- 
tion may appear to be acceptable, but one 
has to go deeper into their implications, 
particularly of those under (ii), (iti) and 
(iv) Is it really the function of secondary 
education to enable the students to study 
the requirements, opportunities and 
conditions of work of different occupa- 
‘tions? Again, is secondary education 
really concerned with helping the students 
to make a careful choice of an occupation 
or to prepare them for the selection occu- 
Pation by providing them with work- 
experiences that would develop their 


abilities, talents and skills for their future 
job? My answer is ‘No’, 


It is necessary to have a clear concep- 
tion of the purpose of secondary 
education. In our councry secondary 
education is sometimes understood to 
mean education from the age of 11 to 17. 
But, according to recent interpretations, 
it is intended to cover the age group 13 to 
17, especially as the Constitution requires 
free compulsory primary education up to” 
the age of 13. It is well known that, in 
the absence of compulsion and of a 
generous provision for education, we have 
only about 50 per cent of the children of 
the age group 6 to 11 in our schools ; and 
of these a very large percentage disconti- 
nues schooling after completing the 
primary course of five years, At the end 
of the middle stage there is a further drop- 
out, so that we have hardly 5 per cent of 
the pupils of age group 13 tol7 in our 
secondary schools. While there is no 
rigid selection of pupils fit for secondary 
education, a natural process of selection 
is in operation, created by economic 
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factors and the inadequate provision for 
facilities for education of this type. The 
country has to look to this small group of 
pupils for its leadership requirements, 
whether it be leaders of the top rank or 
of the type of non-commissioned officers 
inthe army. These pupils are expected 
to have certain basic qualities such asa 
sense of responsibility, initiative and 
ability to think, weigh evidence and come 
to right conclusions. 


If these basic qualities are to be 
fostered, secondary education should take 
the shape and character of general edu- 
cation rather than of any specialised 
preparation for any particular job. Im- 
parting specialised vocational training to 
young pupils before they have attained a 
cer:ain maturity of mind would impair 
the quality of that education. Under 
present circumstances and also in its 
future programme, education at this stage 
cannot subordinate itself to vocational 
needs. It must keep in view the broad 
purpose of general education. It must 
therefore provide a curriculum which will] 
develop the qualities and abilities 
mentioned above. 


It is argued that after completing the 
kigh school course a student must be able 
to engage himself in a gainful occupation. 
No one will probably question this re- 
quirement. But the question is whether 
preparation for a gainful occupation 
should be provided by secondary schools 
in the’ Jimited specialised way suggested, 
or whether the schools should not dis- 
charge this responsibility by giving the 
broad basis of general education so that 
the pupil is equipped to choose for him- 
self the necessary jcb and undergo any 
specialised training that may be required 
for the purpose. 


It must be admitted that all students 
cannot profit by a purely literary type of 
education. The mental make-up of some 
children is such that they cannot deal 
with things in the abstract but are able 
to understand and appreciate only 
through concrete media. The exclusively 
literary character of the education given 
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in our secondary schools has been spot- 
lighted by the Secondary Education 
Commission. In its report, the Commission 
has recommended that, in additiontoa 
broad general education, the curriculum 
should provide for a number of-electives 
including subjects of a practical nature, 
so that the students may choose according 
to their interest and ability, one or the 
other of these subjects and thus secure 
through concrete experiences the know- 
ledge and skills necessary for their menral 
development. That is the main reason 
for the provision of subjects like Techno- 
logy, Agriculture, Fine Arts and Home 
Science in the list of diversified subjects 
in the new pattern for our recognised 
secondary schools. The inclusion of crafts 
is also intended to provide valuable 
learning experiences. In this case too, the 
purpose is not to develop technical skill 
required for producing articles of quality 
but to provide a medium of expression for 
releasing creative talents. 


It is no doubt good if students leaving 
the secondary school are acquainted with 
the different types of occupations avail- 
able, and the abilities and skills required 
for the same. But it is not proper to 
expect the schools to make arrangements 
for the training that would develop the 
skills and abilities needed for these jobs. 

his is a task which is beyond the capa- 
city of the secondary schools and which 
will certainly detract from the main 
purpose of secondary education. 


Shri Gulati’s argument that the large 
number of educated unemployed in the 
country demands that education should 
be geared to a vocational purpose, dces 
hot convince me. Secondary schcols may 
have failed in their purpose, but the 
remedy suggested is worse than the evil. 
India is a country of teeming millions. The 
land does not provide occupation even for 
15 per cent of the people ; and the re- 
maining have to seek jobs of other types,’ 
As the country js not industrially 
developed, there is a very large amount of 
unemployment and educated unemploy- 
ment 1s only a part of the total unem- 
ployment problem. Many of our educated 
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youths are unable- to find suitable jobs of 
their choice because there are so few 
openings for all these people. What is 
needed is to gear the programme of 
vocational training to be imparted to 
young people at different age levels to 
growing requirements of our country so 
that trained personnel will be available 


without stirring it up” 


for the industries as and when the indus- 
tries deveiop. Tinkering with the problem 
of secondary education and subordinating 
it to the requirements of employment will 
lower educational standards still further 
and deny the country the benefit of 
leadership so badly needed both at the 
junior and senior levels. 


A ar, SE il SN TS IL I TE BF I I TP, e S PF TE I SE 
“Ic is better to stir up a question without deciding it than to decide it 


—J. Jouberr 
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PLASE OF MENTAL TESTING IN GUIDANCE WORK IN INDIA 


Baqzr Mehdi, Counsellor atthe Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, holds the view that mental testing has animportant role to play in 
guidance workin this country or for that matter in any other country. But he 
points out, people must take a balanced view of its role, that is, they must be 
aware of its limitations even as they are aware of its uses. In this article he 
makes an attempt to dispel some of the wrong notions that some test users have 
as to the power of thzse tests to diagnose, 1.e., to describe the present status of the 
individual and to foretell the prospects of his future growth in a variety of 


situations or fields of activity. 


TESTING movement in this country is 
of very recent origin. In point of 
fact it may be said to have been born 
with the birth of New India. Before 
that, interest of a purely theoretical 
nature used to be taken in tests as a 
device for testing intelligence and some 
other loosely defined abilities. During 
the Second World War a few Indian 
psychologists had collaborated with the 
foreign psychologists working on the 
War Services Selec- 
tion Board in const- 
ructing tests of apti- 
tudes for the selection 
of military personnel. 
For the general 
public the tests were still something like 
magical tools used by psychologists to 
‘read’ the minds of the people. Psycho- 
logists to them were specially gifted 
people who had powers which only 
magicians could be supposed to wield. 


Interest worthy of mention in the 
use of tests for giving educational 
guidance to pupils seems first to have 
been shown in this country during the 
late thirties. The Acharya Narendra Dev 
Committee report on the re-organisation 
of Primary and Secondary education which 
came out in 1939 bears ample testimony 
to the fact. There it had been recom- 


mended in very clear terms that new 


agencies had to be opened which could 


take up the work ot guidance by devising 
psychological tests and adapting other 


By 
Baqer Mehdi 


necessary procedures. Nothing could 
however be done in practice for the eight 
years that followed the publication of 
this Report. But with the achievement 
of freedom in 1947, a bold and poineer 
step was taken by the U.P. Government 
which right then established a Bureau 
of Psychology at Allahabad. One of 
the main functions of the Bureau as 
stated in one of the pamphlets issued by 
the Bureau was, and still is, “to construct 
‘and standardize tests 
of intelligence— 
group as well as indi- 
vidual, verbal as well 
as non-verbal, appli- 
cable to People 
from all strata of society” and also “to 
construct and standardize tests for 
different special abilities and aptitudes 
and thus to establish the practice of 


educational and vocational guidance on 
a sound basis.” 


The work of test construction by the 
Bureau has continued since then and by 
this time a number of tests have been con- 
structed and put to practical use in 


guidance work with appreciable amount 
of success, 


The interest taken in test construction 
work by the State of U.P. Proved in- 


fectious. Other States began to follow 
oe the Government of India itself 
esta 


stablished a Central Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance of its 
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own in 1954. Since then quite a few 
States have opened their own Bureaux. 
It is interesting to note that each one 
has started with some work in test 
construction. 

While the work goes on there have 
been voiced from time to time some 
apprehensions with regard to usefulness 
of tests as a device for diagnosis and 
prediction. Under the influence of the 
left-wing school in Great Britain and 
the United States which has decried tests 
both on psychological and social grounds 
many of us in India have at times expressed 
unbalanced views about the practical 
utility of psychological tests and have 
levelled some unwarranted criticisms 
against them. Voice is heard from some 
corners that when in other countries 
(and by that they generally mean Great 
Britain and the United States) people 
are losing faith in tests, India is going 
ahead blind-folded with the programme 
of test construction. 

‘While much that is being said in this 
direction is definitely ill-founded and is 
often based on some mistaken notions 
about the weaknesses of a testing 
programme, it has surely one good point, 
which is, to give a somewhat rude shock 
to those who have been putting blind 
faith in tests and have been regarding 
them as infallible tools in prediction 
work, thereby doing more harm than good 
to the whole movement of testing. 

It is time now that all of us who are 
engaged in the construction and use of 
tests in guidance work should pause and 
think about the nature of these tools and 
try to understand and appreciate their 
role in a programme of guidance. 


Tests are ‘guides 


Tests however objective and valid 
they may be, it is important to realise, 
can never diagnose an individual with all 
the uniqueness and dynamism about him, 
nor can they predict an individual’s 
future chances of success with the 
accuracy of an astrologer if at all such 
an accuracy exists. No static and time- 
bound tool can ever hope to measure a 
dynamic and growing organism with any- 


thing more than a probability. No final 
judgments as regard to the future 
possibilities of an individual in any 
given field can ever be passed on the 
basis of the results obtained by such tools 
at any given time. 

The two terms so often used in 
connection with tests, namely ‘diagnosis, 
and ‘prediction’ have more often than not 
been completely misunderstood. Kitson 
has forcefully expressed the misgivings 
of many psychologists concerning the 
use of the latter term when he says: 
“Once we recognise the influence of any 
or all of these (personal and situational) 
factors on the vocational success of an 
individual, we must acknowledge how 
futile and presumptuous it Is to administer 
a few tests to an individual and from his 
scores to attempt to foretell his eventual 
success or failure.’ On this point William 
James also made a very interesting 
observation some 70 years ago: “It is 
safe to say that individual histories and 
biographies will never be written in 
advance no matter how evolved psycho- 
logy may become.” 

This is not at all a tirade against tests. 
Nor does it purport to say that tests 
have no value in a programme of 
guidance. Their value has time and 
again been demonstrated on experimental 
basis and seems to be beyond doubt. 
What actually the two statements say in 
effect is that “a person’s actions are 
determined by a great variety of forces, 
some of them residing within the 
individual, some of them essentially part 
of the environment’ and tests bein: 
limited in time and scope can never 
either diagnose or predict in the sense 
in which the two terms are usually taken 
to mean. Horst in his ‘Prediction of 
Personal Adjustment’ has discussed these 
personal-situational factors in some 
detail. He calls these factors contingency 
factors. Thev are those factors “which 
affect performance but for which the 
probability of subsequent presence or 
absence is not known at the time of 
prediction’ (Super). 

The true meaning of prediction may 
thus be taken as ‘estimate’. What tests 
can predict is at best only an estimate 
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or approximation, its value depending on 
the amount of correlation between the 
predictor and the criterion, and also on 
the validity of the criterion itself. 

Tests can thus serve only as our 
guides and can never be used as some un- 
failing instruments to foretell the future. 

As for diagnosis, tests again are help- 
less to give a true and complete picture 
of an individual at any given time. The 
reason lies in the very nature of their 
composition and the method of construc- 
tion. Test items,as every one of us 
knows. represent only a sample of known 
human behaviour pertinent only to a 
given population in a given environment 
ata given time. To say on the basis of 
test results that an individual has or has 
not this or that quality one has to make 
certain assumptions and should feel sure 
about the propriety of making them. 
The most important assumption, if one 
has to pass anything like a final judgment 
about an individual’s mental capacities 
on the basis of test results, is that the 
individual has been afforded an optimal 
environment to grow and to make use 
of his capacities. Interests and aptitudes, 
it must be realised, do not show them- 
selves in a vacuum nor can they get a 
chance to develop fully in a poor and 

restricted environment. Tests can judge 
a child only on the basis of what the 
child has achieved in actuality and predict 
future success only to the extent the 
future conditions remain constant, which 
is only rarely so. Conditions of life 
change and often improve and with that 
the chances of an individual's making use 
of his capacities also increase. New 
patterns of behaviour appear and abilities 
nda chance to show themselves in a 
variety of wavs. In acountry like India 
where the great majority of the people 
are uneducated and where the educative 
environment ofthe child is still too 
restricted to allow anything like a full 
development of human capacities, passing 
judgment on the basis of test results 
would be no less than a crime. Take 
a concrete example. A child who has 
never seen a lever and a pulley working 
in conjunction cannot by any means 
comprehend the meaning of an item 
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included in a test of mechanical ability, 
what to speak of doing it correctly. Or, 
to take another example, a child who 
has had no opportunity of studying 
geometrical shapes and designs and has 
not learnt how solid cubes are represented 
in drawing will certainly prove himself 
a fool on a Form Relation test. To 
conclude from their test results that one 
does not have a mechanical aptitude 
and the other is low in spatial ability is 
a folly which betrays an unscientific 
approach and is harmful to the extent 
it has its damaging effects on the life of 
the child. It must be constantly kept 
in mind that tests do not and can never 
reveal some innate qualities of the mind 
lying hidden, as it were, in some of its 
remote corners. Test items sample the 
universe of child’s experience in an 
environment common for a given popula- 
tion and try to find out, by comparing his 
results with others of the same population, 
how best a particular child may utilize 
that environment in future. A test does 
not and can never work in a vacuum. 


Taking a balanced view 


The above observations 
following conclusions, 
(1) Tests supplement, not replace, other 
devices for diagnosing the child. l 
(2) Their predictive value is a relative 
thing and must be understood as such. 
(3) Test scores must be interpreted in 
the light of other data gathered 
from other sources about the child. 
(4) Local norms for the tests being used 
must be developed and individual 
scores have to be interpreted against 
such norms, 
(8) Norms need to be revised at inter- 
vals so that any advance made in 
the educational and social level of 


the community is fully taken 
- account of, 


suggest the 


Therefore one may safely say in the 
end that tests can be used to great ad- . 
vantage in a guidance programme provi- 
ded their limitations as pointed out in 
this article are constantly kept in mind 
and necessary allowance is made for them 
while interpreting the test results. 
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TEACHERS’ SYMPOSIUM 


In this feature we invite teachers of secondary schools to discuss the teaching 
of their subjects and exchange ideas about their methods of teaching, classroom 
practices and any cther interesting experiences they may have had in or outside the 
classroom, In the last two series we have discussed the teaching of Social Studies, 


Mathematics and Science. 


In this series the discussion is on the teaching of English. 


Mrs. Mina Swaminathan of the Municipal Girls Higher Secondary School; New 
Delhi, talks of her personal approach to the subject while Miss M.A. Dastur of the 
New Era School, Bombay, gives an account of the teaching methods practised by 


all teachers of English in her school. 


Mina Swaminathan 


BEING a teacher of English in India 

today isa stimulating experience. It isa 
challenge to think of new ways of teach- 
Ing which not only impart the necessary 
language skills but also serve the wider 
Purposes of education. Below I would 
like to describe some procedures which 
have been enjoyable to pupils and useful 
in creating interest in the subject, self- 
confidence and independent habits of 
‘ work and thought, and in allowing in- 
dividual students to work at their own 
rates and according to their own abilities. 
The building of the essential language 
skill through oral drills and written 
exercises and the reading and discussion 
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of texts must always take up the greater 
part of classroom time, but there is a 
great deal of extra work that can be done, 
and it is here that I have found assign- 
ments which pupils can work at either 
individually or in groups, of value. 


The assignments [ have used have been 
of two kinds—the first intended for detail- 
ed textual study and the second for wider 
studies related to the text. An assignment 
ofthe first type which was recently used 
was meant for a detailed study and 
revision of the “Ascent of Everest” which 
forms part of the syllabusfor the Higher 
Secondary Examination in Delhi. The 
students had already read the book once 
through. They were divided into three 
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teams, each with a leader and each group 
was given one-third of the book to work 
on. A set of questions aiming at collect- 
ing and grouping different kinds of in- 
formation was given to each group. A 
sample assignment given to one group is 
given below. 


Prepare a report on the following 
lines : 


l. Maps ənd diagrams showing the- 


route from Base Camp to the 
Summit. 


2. Where were the different camps plac-- 


edand why? Describe the special 

difficulties of each portion of the 

route. 

Describe the work of the ferries— 

how long they took, how they were 

organised, their difficulties etc. 

4. Describe how the climbers found 
and prepared a route up the Icefall 
from Camp 1 to Camp 3. 

5. Who prepared the route from Camp 
3 to Camp 7 and how? 
choices did they make? 
difficulties did they meet ? 

6. What were the plans for the attack 
on the Summit and what prepara- 
tions were made forit? How were 
the tasks divided ? 

7. Describe how the route from Camp 7 
to the Col was made and how the 
stores were moved up. 

8. Explain the following ; 

wm, icefall, glacier, crevasse, 
boulder, ridge, saddle, face, spur, 
Step, pinnacle, shelf, crampon, ice- 
axe, flags, hand rails, trough, Nut- 
cracker, Nuptse, abyss, assault, Base 
Camp Col. (Use diagrams where 
necessary), 

9. Compose and present a short scene 
or dialogue from thes> chapters. 

10. Prepare a quiz or puzzle on these 
chapters that can be given tothe 


rest of the class when your report 
is complete. 


(wo 


With this assignment to complete, the 
group would have to read and re read the 
same material several times Over, each 
time trom a different point of view and 
bearing a different question in mind, thus 


extracting as much as they could from the 
text. Most of the information was con- 
tained in the text itself, though of course, 
limited use was made of dictionaries and 
reference books. Thus the assignment in- 
cluded maps and charts, explanation of va- 
rious technical terms used in the text, and 
a short dramatic scene to be composed 
and presented from the portion studied. 
The group leader was made responsible 
or allotting the tasks among members of 
the group, and for compiling the results 
in the form of a small booklet. Children 
could thus tackle different amounts and 
types of work according to their abilities. 
An important task for each group was 
the preparation of a puzzle or quiz on the 
Portion studied. This was given to the 
rest of the classto solve after the group 
ad presented its report, the ease with 
which they were able to do so being an 
indication of the groups efficiency in 


gathering the material and their skill in 
presenting it, 


About a week was allotted for the 
Preparation of the reports. Most of the 
work was done by the children at home 
or in their spare time, though one class 
Period at the beginning and one at the 
end were given so that work could be 
distributed and collected, and so that I 
could help them when necessary. Each 
group was given a full period of 45 
minutes to present its report. As this 
was anew kind of experience for most of, 
the class, the reports, though effective 
were sober, consisting of reading out of 
answers, using maps and diagrams where 
necessary to explain. I have found that 
children familiar with this kind of work, 
Particularly younger ones, like to indulge 
in dramatic, lyrical and sometimes musical 
forms of presentation. 


The second kind of assignment I have 
used has been built around rather than 
on texts, and involves the use of all sorts 
of additional materials from newspapers . 
ani magazines to encyclopaedias and 
dictionaries. It aims at widening the 
knowledge of pupils, training them in 
habits of reference and stimulating critical 
thought. One such example grew out 
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of the study of the play “Philemon and 


Baucis”, also a part of the syllabus for the. 


Higher Secondary Examination, The 
numerous references in the play to the 
Greek pantheon were unfamiliar to the 
children, so we began by drawing upa 
list of the names and roles of Greek gods 
and goddesses and compared 
the nearest Indian equivalents. The 
class went on to collect samples of Greek 
myths and legends and compared them 
with their parallels in Hindu mythology. 
Each child had to write down the story 
of a Greek myth, and next to it an Indian 
story comparable in theme, if such a one 
could be found. In any case, everyone 
had to find an Indian story similar in 
theme for “Philemon and Baucis” as well 
as one dealing with the origin cf some- 
thing. Some of these stories were read or 
told in class, and we went on to discuss 
similar themes in the mythologies of 
different countries. the mythological 
origins of festivals, popular superstitions 
and natural forms. 


Similarly, an extract from “Nicholas 
Nickleby” dealing with a notoriously 
unsatisfactory type of M.P. led us to ask 
the question—what should an ideal M.P. 
be like? To answer this, we had to 
know something about the rights and 
duties of an M.P. This led to a study 
in outline of the work of Parliament in 
general and individual members of it in 
particular, the relaticnship between the 
Cabinet, the Parliament and the public 
and so on, guided by the questionnaire 
given below : 


1. The three main parts of the Govern- 
ment are the Executive, the 
Legislature and the 
Briefly describe the duties of each. 
How is a law passed in Parliament ? 
What is the Budget ? 
What are the important sources of 
Goverment revenue ? l 
What are the important items on 
which the 
spends money ? 
é. What has Parliament to do with 
the Budget ? 
7. How else does 


v eN 


Parliament have 


them with . 


Judiciary. 


Government of India’ 


To 


- financial control over the Govern- 


ment ? Give some examples. 


How is the Cabinet selected, to 

whom is it responsible and for 

what ? 

Why do Ministers resign? Give 

some recent examples. 

What happens if Ministers 

disagree ? 

How does Parliament control the 

Executive ? 

What is Question-hour? Of what 

use 18 it ? 

What is a Whip? What is the 

duty of a Whip ? 

What isa ‘back-bencher ?” 

What are the duties of an individual 

member of Parliament who belongs 

to (a) the Government Party (b) the 

Opposition party and (c) to any 

other party or isindependent ? 

How does an M.P. vote ? 

What duties does an M. P. have 

towards his constituents ? 

How can the public get in touch 

with M.Ps ? 

How does the public influence 

Parliament ? 

How else can the public influence 

the Government of the country ? 
tackle this assignment, the 


children divided themselves into groups, 
each undertaking a portion of the task. 
Most of the answers had to be gleaned 


from newpapers and 


journals, a job 


which proved quite difficult for many. It 
ended, after the answers to questions 
had been found and shared, in a*discus- 
sion on the qualities of an “ideal M.-P.” 


and 


a clearer understanding of our 


Government and of the fact that demo. 
cracy means more than the “it’s ou 
country now so we can do what we like’ 
attitude. 


Most of this kind of work has been 


done by pupils at home, though it begins 
and endsin the classroom. For me, this 
has been a reflection of the belief that 
homework should not attempt to be a 
repetition or continuation of classwork 
but something entirely different in its 
nature. I believe that it should be either 
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a study planned to cover old ground in 
new ways, to gain new insights into 
things read or heard or written in class, 
or it shouid be an exploratory and 
imaginative, if possible, a creative venture 
taking off, as it were, from the solid 
foundations laid in the classroom lesson. 


Work of this kind gives children 
practice in reading, writing and speaking 
English. The assignments require both 
wide and intensive reading with a care- 
ful search for meaning, the use of 
dictionaries and reference books, and at 
a later stage, reading aloud. They give 
practice in condensing and rewriting 
material in one’s own words, ensuring that 
there will be a minimum of mistakes, 
since dictionaries and texts can be 
freely used. Oral work, whether it is 
merely reading, or free discussion or 
drama, proceeds with greater confidence 
and success, as the students feel quite at 
bome on well prepared ground. Such 
assignments have been valuable, not only 
from the point of view of achieving the 
general educational aims I have men- 
tioned earlier, but also as an aid to the 
process of language learning. 


H 
M. A. Dastur 


For my purpose I should call this 
feature “How We Teach Irt” for, in this 
article I am going to talk about some 
methods of teaching which we 
teachers. of English in the New Era 
School follow in the teaching of our 
subject to different classes. Of course 
I need hardly add that we may vary our 
methods—and we do vary them—to suit 
the different age levels and requirements 
of our groups of pupils. 


What is our aim in teaching English 
in Secondary schools? First of all 
there isthe very practical consideration 
that we prepare the children for 
University education and the medium in 
most Universities is still English. More- 
over English is the language through which 
new developments in Science, Technology 
Economics, History, Politics are going to 
reach us. So we want our children to 
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develop facility in reading books, journals 
and magazines in English. Thus English 
has become a language in which the 
emphasis is no longer on expression, 
whether in writing or speaking, but on 
comprehension. 


Now the first step toward this end is 
to build up a carefully graded library 
containing not only story books but 
books dealing with scientific and histori- 
cal subjects ; books on birds and animals 
and plants. These, as far as possible, 
should be beautifully illustrated books. 
A carefully selected library plays a very 
useful part not only in the comprehension 
of the language but also increases the 
general knowledge of the child. We 
must also ask children to keep a record 
of the books they read. 


Another effective method of teaching 
English, and one which is quite common 
in our school is to make children listen to 
selected series of radio talks in the 
A.LR.’s School Broadcast Programme. 
This is not as easy asit seems. As the 
children are not used to listening to talks 
in English they are restless. But if the 
teacher has carefully prepared the 
children for the talk, majority of them 
learn to be attentive. Listening to 
school broadcasts in English fives the 
children practice in understanding spoken 
English covering a variety of subjects 
and spoken by different speakers. It is 
also necessary to do follow-up work in 
this direction. We ask children to make 
a note of the talks in their books. Besides 
this, each class brings out a magazine at 
the end of a series of talks. For this they 
have to do a good deal of extra reading 
on the subject before writing the essays, 
They illustrate their composition with 
pictures and charts. Reporting the talks 
and choosing the best of these for the 
class magazine serves as a composition 
exercise with a practical incentive, In 
this way, interesting class magazines have 
been prepared on such subjects as Hans 
Anderson and His Stories, Man learns to 
Write, Count and Measure, The 
Shrinking World, The United Nations 
and its Agencies, Tales of Gods and 
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Heroes (Classical tales of ancient Greece 
and Rome), Fighting the Desert, etc. 


Dramatising the lesson is one of the 
most stimulating methods of developing 
a language sense among pupils. From 
time to time the children of our school 
stage plays based on lessons from their 
textbooks, Last year the children staged 
a small play called “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin” based ona story in their text- 
books. We have had other plays too, such 
as “Twice is too much”, “Robin Hood” 
and “White Washing the Fence.” Since 
the children’s main interest in English 
now is to learn it as the language of infor- 
mation, we sometimes write plays on 
topics related to science or history, For 
example, a play entitled “They Also 
Serve” dealt with Simpson and the Disco- 
very of Chloroform. Another playlet was 
on Newton’s life and discoveries. In all 
this our attempt is to use the children’s 
interest in science as an incentive to 
language study. 

Besides the acting and production of 
playlets, we have poetry recitals during 
our Assembly programmes. These consist 
of recitation of individual poems as well 
as chorus recitations. Greater emphasis is 
laid on the latter as it gives the whole 
class an opportunity to participate in 
rhythmic expression. Sometimes the 
whole recital consists of the poems of a 
particular poet cr poems’ relating to a 
particular topic. 
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Debates are another form of expres- 
sion work which stimulate speech as 
well as thought on different topics. 
Some of the subjects discussed in our 
debates have been “The release of atomic 
energy is a curse to mankind,’ “The 
Writer is of more value to Society than 
the Soldier.” 


Finally, we believe that foreign 
language teaching haza cultural as well as 
a utilitarian purposz. It should therefore 
be linked up with its background and 
the special cultural contribution of that 
foreign country. We try to bring out 
this cultural aspect of English language 
teaching by means of illustrations of all 
kinds, particularly classroom pictures, 
epidiascope talks, films, poems and 
stories, talks by foreign visitors, radio 
talks. The English background is used, 
not as a key to England alone, but to 
Western civilization generally. Among 
such currents of English and Western 
thought that are brought out at various 
stages are: Home and School Life in 
England and America, Ancient Greece 
and Rome as the Source of European 
Civilisation (brought out through classi- 
cal stories and legends), England as the 
Mother of Parliaments, Ocean Voyages 
and Scientific Discoveries of the 
Renaissance, the Industrial Revolution 
and London as the World’s first industria] 
town. 
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oting it is particularly important to 


find effective ways of working towards the 
objectives of ‘guidance’. Whether it is to 
study students or to provide educational 
and vocational information to help in 
their planning, or to aid their growth and 
adjustment, we have to select carefully 
our techniques and critically examine the 
outcomes, This is not to say that we can 
find one “best method” but rather that 
we need to give careful consideration to 
the combination of aids and tools to use, 
the emphasis to give to each and the ways 


of continually improving our use of these 
techniques. 


In this article I propose to discuss 
briefly some of the procedures that have 
been tried in various guidance programmes, 
to point out their limitations and to offer 
a few suggestions for their implementa- 
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tion, My account of these ` procedures 
will be limited to ways of disseminating 


educational and vocational information. 
The nature of our problem 


In helping students to learn about 
occupations we have an advantage over 
other areas of study. The subject matter 
is not circumscribed by courses prescribed 
for examinations, and is directly related 
to the problems students are facing, or 
are likely to face. But the lack of a 
syllabus places on the counsellor the 
entire responsibility of planning a 
balanced course suited to the needs of the 
group. This is specially difficult because 
students differ in their abilities, interests 
and problems, and what is more,they often 
do not appreciate the need or importance 
of such information even though it is 
likely to be of use to them. Therefore in 
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any programme arranged for a group there 
will always be topics which some members 
feel are a waste of time for them to study. 
It therefore requires considerable ingenuity 
and resourcefulness on the part of the 
counsellor not only to plan a worthwhile 
programme but also to keep the group 
interested. Now there is no ready-made 
prescription for achieving this, but I do 
believe that by following certain guiding 
principles like beginning with a field of 
work in which a majority of students are 
likely to be interested or by following a 
technique that would require their active 
participation or by introducing variety in 
the programme, we would be working in 
the right direction, 


Career Conferences 


By its very nature a Career Conference 
is an authentic medium of imparting 
vocational instruction because in a career 
‘conference representatives of various 
occupations are invited to speak to groups 
of students. It thus enables the students 
to get first-hand uptodate information 
from people who are actually in the field. 


But a career conference has its limi- 
tations and it is important to be aware of 
them, Firstly professional people are 
usually invited as speakers, for it is not 
very practicable, particularly in our 
country, to invite say fitters or machi- 
nists to address an audience of high school 
boys. The conference may therefore have 
the effect of limiting the horizon of stu- 
dents rather than widening it. Another 
problem is that most of those invited to 
speak are not used to addressing grours 
of adolescents and their talks may be 
above the heads of the students. Then 
there is the chance that the information 
may be biased because of the speaker's 
own peculiar circumstances and attitudes, 
and this may affect the children’s atti- 
tudes towards the job he represents. 


To some extent these defects can be 
remedied with a little care in the choice 
and briefing of speakers. Our experience 
in Delhi has brought home to us the 
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desirability of inviting as far as possible 
those who could speak in the mother 
tongue of the students. It is also neces- 
sary to remind them that the audience is 
composed of school children and request 
them to express themselves simply. An 
outline of the talk, or a list of questions 
to which the b..ys would like answers, 
should be sent in advance. This will keep 
the speakers from rambling and indicate 
to them the points in which the boys are 
interested. 


The possibility of the information 
being misleading is not as serious as it 
appears for the counsellor can later discuss 
the conference and correct erroneous 
impressions whereas there is no oppor- 
tunity to correctthe impressions formed 
by students through their contacts with 
people outside the school. 


The determining factor in the success 
and usefulness of a career conference is 
the amount of student participation. This 
could be achieved by consulting the stu- 
dents in the choice of topic and enlisting 
their cooperation in drawing up the 
outline or list of questions to be sent to 


the speaker. 
Group Conferences 


In a Group Conference a representa- 
tive of one occupation is invited to speak 
to the students and the talk is followed 
by a general discussion. Such a conference 
is simpler and easier to arrange. Students 
are also likely to benefit more from a 
series of group conferences than from a 
career conference, for they can but 
assimilate a certain amount of information 
at a time. The risk is that our school 
calendars being as full as they are, the 
programme may be discontinued after one 


or two meetings. 


Class Talks 


This is a method we are trying out m 
Delhi. Instead of inviting outside speakers 
the counsellor discusses a field of work in 
a class period. This method has one 
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drawback in that a counsellor cannot give 
first-hand knowledge about an occupation. 
But, on the other hand, from an adminis- 
trative point of view a class talk is easy to 
atrange and it causes the minimum distur- 
bance to the school time-table. Another 
important advantage is that students feel 
more free to ask questions and join in the 
discussion than they would with a 
stranger. The counsellor is also in a posi- 
tion to know what points nzed to be 
emphasised with regard to the problems 
the students are facing, and where neces- 
sary he can lead the discussion so as to 
modify attitudes. 


Films and Filmstrips 


Films and filmstcips help to arouse 
interest in the study of occupations. On 
the whole filmstrips are found to be more 
useful They contain fewer irrelevant 
elements. Besides, children have time to 
look at the pictures carefully and the 
counsellor is able to comment on each 
Picture and point out important details. 
The commentary for a filmstrip has to be 
catetully prepared. In facta filmstrip is 
better used if it is considered as illustra- 
tion of a talk rather than the talk as an 
apendage to the filmstrip. To this end it 
is desirable to precede the showing of a 
himstrip bv a review of the field it covers. 
This shsuld be in addition to the com- 
mentary and not a substitute for it. 


Films are as a rule welcomed by 
children and therefore have their own 
contribution to make to the programme. 
They are particularly valuable in dealing 
with occupations in which it would other- 
wise be difficult to get the children 
interested, 

Motion pictures may include docu- 
mentaries or feature films. Documentaries 
are usually prepared with the intention 
of imparting information and therefore do 
so more effectively than feature films, and 


the information contained in them is also 
more accurate. 


Displays 


A display or exhibition of material may 
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be used to arouse interest in vocational 
information or any other aspect of the 
guidance programme. Although it is 
usually not possible to give detailed 
information through a display, certain 
basic ideas can be presented simply and 
clearly, and at the same time it can also 
be useful in directing students to other 
sources of information. 


The trouble is that too often a display 
turns out to be a hotch potch of all 
available material. One may find a chart 
showing the relationship of school courses 
to occupations along with one giving the 
qualifications required for the work of a 
draftsman, which in turn is followed by 
a picture of a pharmacist at work. 
Though each of these is valuable in itself, 
this presentation of many diverse ideas 
without any system, often results in the 
students failing to grasp evenone. If, on 
the other hand, the eye follows a line of 
thought as it travels from chart to chart 


the display is likely to create a deeper 
impression. 


Once again the most important con- 
sideration to bear in mind is the necessity 
of student participation. Students should 
play an active rolein planning the display, 
in collecting material for it, preparing 


charts etc. and putting them up. In doing 


so they are likely to learn much more 
than by merely gazing at the best of 
displays arranged for them. 


Visits 


Visits to work sites or institutions of 
higher education and training are pro- 
bably the most effective way of helping 
students to absorb information, but the 
difficulties involved in organising them 
have so far deterred’ us from the use of 
this method. To begin with, adjustments 
have to be made in the school time-table 
to provide sufficient time for a visit. Then 
arrangements of transport etc. mean 


considerable trouble and responsibility 
for the counsellor. 


But despite obstacles, it is worthwhile 
to afrange visits whenever possible. In 
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this way learning takes place effortlessly, 
and vivid and lasting impressions are 
made. Besides some aspects of working 
conditions e.g. the noise and humidity in 
certain factories can only be learnt by 
actually being there. What is more, the 
information gathered is accurate, uptodate 
and without bias. 


Before organising a visit it is necessary 
to make sure that it will be worthwhile. 
For this I have to stress two points—(a) 
it should be a place of work where at 
least some students are likely to enter 
later and (b) students should be prepared 
for the visit, that is, they should be given 
a brief description of the kind of work 
done and told to observe the workers 
rather than the machinery. Where appli- 
cable it should be impressed upon them to 
observe safety precautions. 


To enable the students to get the full 
benefit of a visit it should be followed by 
a discussion of the jobs observed. This 
will provide an opportunity for them to 
compare their impressions, to consider 
how typical are the conditions they have 
observed, and most of all if they would 
like to do any of the jobs, and if they feel 
they have the ability to do them. 


General remarks 
Most of the procedures described so 


far would serve chiefly as an introduction 
to various fields of work. However ne 
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information programme is complete unless 
there is a provision for the study of 
occupations by students themselves, The 
students may work individually or in 
small groups so that each boy is studying 
the occupation or occupations of special 
interest to him. They should take the 
major responsibility for collecting infor- 
mation from all possible sources, while the 
counsellor serves as a guide and provides 
reference material. 


The various methods that may be 
employed have by no means been fully 
covered by the above account, and to 
those actually in the field new ways will 
always suggest themselves. But it is well 
to remember that, even though variety is 
to be welcomed up to a point, itis not a 
good practice to try too many techniques 
with one group. The counsellor should 
rather select one or two according to 
2a Aa and try to carry them out 
well. 


Finally, no information service however 
good is likely to be of much benefit to 
students unless it is part of a fuller pro- 
gramme of guidance. There needs to be 
provision for the study of individuals and 
for counselling interviews to help them 
to relate the information about occupa- 
tions to their own abilities, interests and 
circumstances. Ít ıs only within the frame- 
work of such a programme tbat the 
knowledge of occupations gained by the 
students will be of value to them. 





“It is struggle against nature and not conformity to nature that makes 


—Swami Vivekananda 
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We publish below accounts of individual projects undertaken by varicus 
schools. Contributions Gwhich should be typed) for this feature are invited. These 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Secondary Education,’ Ministry of Education 


and Scientific Research, New Delhi. 
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Teaching Through Projects in the 
Middle Classes By Kamala Bhatia, 
Principal, Municipal Girls Higher Secon- 
dary School,New Delhi. 


I have found many teachers and parents 

complain about the overcrowded 
syllabus and the large amount of subject 
matter that a child in the middle school 
is expected to cover. But if I were to 
express an opinion based on my personal 
experience and observation, I would say 
that most of the textbooks prescribed 
for the middle classes in various subjects 
like Social Studies, Everyday Science, 
Language, English and Mathematics are 
chardcterized by paucity of subject matter, 
restricted themes and a sketchy present- 
ation of material. I would therefore 
suggest that much of the time that is 
spent in many schools on drill and 
repetition of the few items in the syllabus 
could be better utilised by allowing the 
topics of the syllabus to flow out, and 
embrace other allied topics, arising out of 
the child's life at school, home and in the 
neighbourhood. 


A teacher with a lively sense of 
humour, a human outlook and a feeling 
of freedom to handle the course takes 
her class naturally and automatically 
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out of the pages of their textbook into 
the regions of wider experience. Indeed 
it is my belief that if we are to adequate- 
ly meet the needs of all pupils, both 
bright and backward, we have to find 
ways and means to keep them fully 
occupied, their minds engaged in some 
arresting problem and their hands in 
making something really interesting and 
worthwhile. The cynic may smile and 
ask “but what about the examination ?” 
The answer to this question is that in the 
middle school we have only internal 
examinations to cope with, and therefore 
at this stage we have plenty of scope to 
go off the beaten track in pursuit of the 
larger aims of education, namely, that of 
making the pupil an intelligent and wide- 
awake citizen through the knowledge we 
impart and our methods of imparting it. 


In our school we have tried several 
projects with excellent results. In this 
article I will give an account of one of 
these projects—thz2 postal system. 


How the idea originated 


The idea of this project originated in 
an interesting manner. One of the pupils 
in class VI received a letter from her 
brother in West Germany. It was an 
unusual envelope with some striking 
Stamps on it. Some of her friends wanted 
these stamps and there was some excite- 
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fent over them in -the class as there 
were many girls who were interested in 
stamp collection. This, however, happen- 
ed to be the Hindi period and the teacher 
did not like this excitement. She thought 
of taking away the letter but seeing how 
disappointed the girls looked, she decided 
to converse on stamps and postage and 
this led to letter-writing and the means 
of communication. The pupils were all 
eager to talk. Even the backward pupils 
who never raised their hands or answered 
questions were suddenly found to be 
taking part in the discussion, 


The teacher came to me later in the 
day and told me ahout what had happened 
in the class. This gave me an idea and I 
discussed this subject in a small group 
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meeting with a number of other teachers 
= teaching different subjects to class VI. As 
= aresultof our discussion we decided to 
take up the subject “Postal System” as a 
= project for study in which not one but a 
-mumber of teachers teaching English, 
‘Hindi, Mathematics, Social Studies and 
Att would collaborate to conduct the 


teachers began by first discussing 
ject with their pupils. After that 
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each subject-teacher guided the project 
in her area of knowledge in the following 
way. 


Reading and Composition 


The language teachers for English and 
Hindi asked the pupils to search for all 
information relating to the subject in 
English and Hindi books, journals, 
Magazines and newspapers. Where the 
language was difficult and beyond the 
comprehension of the pupil, the teacher 
paraphrased and explained the idea of the 
passage. Thus the pupil collected in- 
formation on railways, post offices, ships, 
Postage stamps, postmen and postal 
workers. Some pupils went ‘to consult 
books in the Delhi Public Library while 
the others bought picture albums and 
story books from the book stores, In the 
course of their research, each pupil was 
asked to keep a vocabulary list of new 
words and phrases learnt, such as ‘man on 
duty’ ‘postal clerk’ ‘date of delivery’ 
‘hours of clearance’ ‘delivery van’ ‘mobile 
post office’ addressee’ ‘sealing’ ‘mail bag’ 
‘airmail’ “postal rates’ etc. 


Before they were set on compositicn 
work, groups of pupils were taken to visit 
the Gole Post Office, the Delhi Railway 
Station and the Air Pert and asked to 
observe the cperations involved in carry- 
ing letters to other places. This was 
followed by discussion. After that the 
pupils were asked to write short para- 
graphs, letters and dialogues on what they 
had seen on their trips and narraté any 
other interesting experiences they may 


have had. 
History 


During these classes students read 
stories of how kings, rulers and the 
common people communicated with each 
other in olden days. They searched into 
the encyclopaedias for pictures of carrier- 
pigeons and of dogs carrying letters. — 
They read how letters were sent by people © 
living near river banks—these people used - 


to dig special places called ‘patans’ to 


catch bottles in which letters were Placed — 












Students learning about the functioning of a post 
office at the Gole Post Office, New Delhi. 


and then the bottles were made to drift 
with the current of water to the other 
side of the river. Letters were also sent 
through wandering bards and minstrels. 
Much later came postmen bringing letters 
on horses, bullock carts or bicycles. The 
pupils collected innumerable kinds of 
Stamps. From a study of the stamps of 
the past and the present, they found out 
that in early times stamps carried pictures 
only of kings and rulers while now we 
can construct the whole history of a 
country (its industial development, its 
national festivals, etc.) from. its stamps. 
Old {ndian stamps displayed Queen 
Victoria, King Edward and King George 
whereas after Independence we have 
had stamps of Mahatma Gandhi, of great 
poets and saints like Mira Bai, Tagore and 
Tulsidas, of the Railway centenary, the 
Asian games and the 2,500th Anniversary 
of Lord: Buddha s birthday, | 


Geography 


The, pupils had collected stamps of 
many countries. These countries were 


located on maps. The pupils studied the. 


means of communication between India 
and these countries—they made special 
maps of the land, sea and air routes 
- between India and the different countries. 
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tremendous progress Man has made in his 
mode of travel over the past centuries, 


Arithmetic 


The students held discussions centring 
round the denominations of stamps and 
coinage indicated on the stamps—both 
Indian and foreign. The students con- 
verted the values of various stamps and 
coins in terms of Indian money. They 
played games of buying and selling stamps, 
weighing letters and parcels and fixing 
rates of sending letters and parcels by 
land, sea or air to countries outside India. 
Thus they became tamiliar with different 
kinds of coins like pennies, shillings, cents, 
dimes, quarters, etc, 


Hand Work and Art 


The children made models and charts 
of objects shown on the stamps or scenes 
of post offices, mobile postal vans, pigeon 
carriers, postmen of different countries, 
letters and envelopes of various kinds, 
ships and planes, trains and buses. All 
this involved the use of card board, clay, 
wood, paper, crayons, oils, water colours, 
and of little bits of cotton, wool, silk, 
khadder, silver paper and other material. 





Studying the different kinds of stamps at the Philatelic 
Bureau, New Delhi 
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Besides these, they made picture albums 
depicting the work and activities of a 
postal department. Many children got 
interested in coin collection. 


Evaluation 


At the end of four weeks, the teach- 
ers who had participated in the project 
and kept their own records of the pupils’ 
work decided to make an evaluation by 
means of a questionnaire, followed by 
individual discussions with the Principal. 
The main points arising out of the 
evaluation were : 


(a) From the teachers’ angle 


In the execution of the project the 
teachers had tried to guide the pupils 
along the lines of their own needs and 
demands. Their approach had been to 
guide and not to impose any idea or in- 
formation on the pupils. The pupils 
collected information and the teachers 
helped them to arrange and classify the 
-items ina logical manner. These items 
had often to be supplemented by explana- 
tion and more information so that no 
gaps were left in any area of activity. 
This attitude had created a happy, recept- 
ive atmosphere in which both teachers 
and children had come nearer to each 
other, and learnt to appreciate their 
respective viewpoints. 


Since the teachers had to work with 
individual children in the course of the 
project, it gave them an understanding of 
each pupil's special abilities or weak 
points. This understanding was valuable 
to them in other class work because they 
could now reach every pupil. 


(b) The pupils’ gains 


The project had been for the pupils a 
socially valuable experience. They had 
learnt to cooperate and work together 
in a group. This social contact gave 
them character-training which is of 
tundamental importance in education. 


Secondly, the project gave pupils 
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training in responsibility. They had 
every freedom to work out their ideas in 
their own way. Whether pupils worked 
incividually or in groups, they were given 
no set routine of exercises or homework. 
This gave them an opportunity to think 
and work independently and execute the 
project to the best of their group and 
individual ability. 


Thirdly, the project carried the pupils 
beyond the bounds of prescribed text- 
books into the wider areas of knowledge 
and experience. And because the method 
to acquire new information was so 
pleasant, the pupils were happy to 
learn. 


Lastly, the project afforded every 
pupil the opportunity to come out and 
give something of himself to the total 
effort. Pupils who were timid, slow 
speaking, uncooperative or lacking in 
enthusiasm, brightened up and participated 
actively in the project because the dis- 
cussions arising out of various situations 
were stimulating and interesting. They 
began gradually to shed their feelings of 
inferiority and shyness and gained more 
confidence in themselves. For students 
who were aggressive and inclined to do 
all the talking in the class this was 
an opportunity to take the lead. and 
develop qualities of initiative. They were 
also given more responsibility in obtaining 
information and in leading group dis- 
cussions and planning new procedures. 
Thus the energies and interests of all 
pupils were properly harnessed in a com- 
bined endeavour. 
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Our School Clubs. By K.C. Vyas, 
Headmaster, New Era School, Bombay. 


MODERN educational psychology lays 

great stress on the development of 
the child’s personality against the back- 
ground of his individual traits of 
character, his aptitudes: and abilities. 
If therefore we are to look at each child 
asan individual with varying capacities 
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and a distinct personality, we must 
provide for many types of facilities in a 
school programme that will give him 
sufficient scope to develop his potentiali- 
ties to the fullest extent. In our school 
we have provided for such facilities by 
instituting a number of clubs catering 
to the individual needs and interests of 
children. These clubs are of two kinds— 
(a) Literary Clubs, with an academic 
bias and (b) Other Clubs revolving round 
the various extra-curricular activities of 
the school. 


Literary Clubs 


Our school has three lirerary clubs— 
(i) Languages Club in Hindi, English and 
the regional language, (ii) Science and 
Nature Study Club and (iii) Art Club. 


The aim of the Languages Club is to 
develop the students’ power of expression 
in language. The members of this Club 
meet once a week outside school hours 
to discuss prominent authors and their 
works and select a few authors for study. 
Then they proceed to collect a number 
of books written by and on these auttors 
with the object of conducting a project 
on the subject. Every member of the 
Club is expected to contribute to the 
project and when it is completed the 
gtoup produces a magazine which is a 
detailed record of the students’ work, 
Another important activity of this Club 
1S tO Organise recitaticns and hold com- 
petitions and debates in which the 
members participate. Quite often this 
Club irtvites well known authors to give 
talks on the book written by the 
author himself. Thus our school children 
have invited many authors and poets like 

handravadan Mehta. Sneharashmi, 
Betai Sundaram, Karsandas Manek, Kavi 
Premanand, etc. These authors and poets 
vividly put before the children their 
experiences that inspired them to write. 
To make these programmes fruitful the 
group circulates at the beginning ot the 
talk, cyclostyled ma nuscripts of the poem or 
recitaticn on which the authors will speak. 


The Science and Nature Study Club 
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emphasises practical and field work in 
the study of science. This club has two 


groups -the Science Group and the 
Nature Study Group. The Science 
Group gathers information about 


various modern inventions and other 
scientific topics and puts out this 
information in the form of a weekly 
newsletter. The Group organises debates 
on subjects of scientific interest. The 
members perform many experiments of 
general interest and the Club produces 
certain articles of daily use like tooth 
Paste, soap, ink, vanishing cream, etc. 
The Club has encouraged many of its 
members to establish a small laboratory 
of their own in their homes. The Group 
organises excursions to places of scientifc 
interest such as Thermal Power Station, 
Burmah Shell Refnery and National 
Laboratories in Poona. Before visiting 
these places, the Club finds out all the 
necessary theoretical information and 
working of these establishments. After 
visiting these places they hold a general 
discussion on their observations. With 
the help of the school and the members’ 
voluntary contributions, the Science 
Group has built up a goed library of its 
own on Science. Once a year the Group 
organises an exhibition of its work. 


The other group attached to the 
Science Group is a Nature Study Group, 
The main activity of this Group is to 
conduct outings to the hills around 
Bombay. These outings are called Nature 
Rambles. On these rambles the members 
always take with them an expert, mostly 
a member of the Bombay Natural History 
Society, who can explain things to them. 
Usually on these outings the Group 
follows the following programme: 


1. The study of the flora and fauna 
of Bombay. 

2. The study of the 
colony, or red ants’ nests, etc. 

3. The study of insects as well as the 
study of the stages of various small 
creatures like frog etc. 

The study of the birds of Bombay 

and migratory birds that come and go 
during the seasons, 


water-bird 
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On their return the Group submits 
a report to the general assembly 
=“ exhibits specimens collected by 
em, 


The Club has a regular progiamme 
of visiting the Natural Sections in the 
Prince of Wales Museum and going to 
Victoria Gardens or seeing films on 
nature study. The Group often arranges 
lectures by .specialists on subjects of 
general interest. At the end of the year 
the Group publishes a magazine of its 
work, - 


The third important literary club is 
the Art Club (Kala Sangam). This Club 
has a programme of stimulating and 
developing the artistic abilities of children. 
The programme of the Club includes 
appreciation of pictures of art and art 
decoration. In fact this Group is in 
charge of decorating the school with 
pictures and murals when there is some 
occasion to celebrate. Another activity 
of this Club is to organise excursions for 
landscape painting and free hand drawing 
The members also meet well known 
artists staving in Bombay and see their 
work and discuss it with them. Last 
year this Group organised a tour to the 
Ajanta and Ellora Caves and on return 
they arranged an exhibition of the 
sketches they had made at the caves, 
The students also visited the Elephanta 
Cavesand the Art Gallery in Bombay. 
During festival days the Club prepares 
greeting cards which are printed and 
sold. This Club helps in allthe dramatic 
performances of the school by arranging 
the stage settings and improvising 
costumes and makeup. All the school 
magazines put out by different groups 
are he'ped by this Group in illustration 
work and magazine makeup. This Club 
has produced a child art number for the 
school magazine containing pictures done 
hy children of three to 17. This magazine 


has been printed. 


Other Clubs 


These cluks revolve round the extra 
curricular activities of the school. Thus 
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we have a Swimming Club, a Cycle Club 
and a Riding Club. 


The Swimming Club meets every 
Saturday from 2 to 4 p.m., in the swimm- 
ing bath and conducts teaching lessons 
for children who want to learn swimming. 
Tbe whole organisation of this Club is 
in charge of its members. They collect 
fees, take attendance and maintain 
discipline during the practice hours. 
Students who are very good at swimming 
are in charge of instructing the beginners. 
The advanced students practise the ait 
of life-saving. In this Club the students 
of Standard VIII play an important part 
because for them swimming is compulsory, 
If they do not pass in swimming they 
cannot be promoted to the next class. 
This Club bas a membership of 250 
regular members. Because of this Club 
we have been able to organise successfully 
annual swimming competitions in our 
school in which hundreds of children 
take part. This Club has its own library 
of books on rhe technique of swimming. 
Recently the Club has been practising 
a water-polo and is forming a water-polo 
team. 


The Cycle Club teaches cycling and 
runs a Gerartment which teaches. the 
repair of cycles. The members of the 
Club can dissemble a cycle and re- 
assemble it, they can mend a puncture 
and carry out other repairs. The Club 
organises long distance excursicns on 
cycles lasting two to eight days. These 
excursions teach the students map- 
reading because the members of the 
Club break up in groups and follow 


different routes. Cycle learning is 
compulsory for students of Srandard 
VII. 


Through the Amateur Riders Club of 
Bombay we have been able to organise 
a Riding Club in our school consisting 
of 23 members. These members learn 
horse-riding in a scientific manner from 
the tramed personnel of the Amateur 
Riders Club. During the annual sports 
of our schoo! the Riding Club members 
give demonstration. of their riding skill, 
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Our Founder’s day Exhibition : By 
S.L. Ahluwalia of the Modern School, 
New Delhi. 


OUR school is keenly alive to the utility 

and importance of the modern tech- 
niques and audio-visual aids in education. 
Recently the school had its annual 
Founder’s Day exhibition where hundreds 
of charts and models laid out in about 23 
halls and classrooms of the school were 
on display. The exhibition, lasting for a 
week, opened on February 27, 1958. 


The preparation of exhibits and articles 
for the Founder’s Day exhibition is a 
continuous process that goes on through- 
out the year with all possible integration 
and correlation with the curricular 
subjects and other school activities. The 
exhibits are prepared by boys and girls 
throughout the year as part of their 


assignments. 


EDUCATION 


The exhibition was divided into 
17 sections according to the subjects and 
various co-curricular school activities. A 
brief account of some of these Sections 
will give the reader an idea ot the 
general pattern and plan of the exhibition. 


First there was the Guidance Section 
which displayed (a) posters and charts 
prepared by students for use in the 
guidance and counselling services in the 
school and (b) a vast variety of psycho- ` 
metric tests used by the school Psycholo- 
gist. The Physics Section consisted of 
(a) different types of working models of 
simple machines, prepared and assembled 
by the students, (b) a model depicting the 
dispersion of rays of light through a 
prism with the help of threads and a few 
mathematical puzzles devised by the 
students themselves. The Chemistry 
Section included an arrangement of ele- 
ments, the fundamental bricks of the 
Universe in the form of wooden cubes 





“Horses '—a four-colour Batik piece done by a student aged twelve 
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giving all the necessary information about 


_ the characteristics of different elements. 


This Section also showed the various 
processes involved inthe manufacture of 
‘steel and glass with the help of charts, 
models and specimens displaying the 
various ingredients required. 


Two interesting exhibits in the History 
Section were (1) a correlated project on 
the “1857 Revolution” comprising various 
pictorial and illustrative charts in develop- 
mental series and a printed booklet pre- 
pared by the History students and (2) 
“Elements of Nationalism” series of 
charts analysing the various contributory 
factors that led to the emergence of 
Indian nationalism. Of special interest 
in the Geography Section were (1) a three- 
dimensional atlas of India—a set of 12 
models depicting various physical and 
economic details about India (2) a set of 
20 models called the “Fantasy of Nature” 
illustrating the work of agents of erosion 
and land forms and (3) “Cinerama of 
Creation” which was a set of cinema- 
scopic boxes showing the phases of Crea- 
tion and Evolution of the earth. 


The Art Section attracted consider- 
able attention. This Section had on 
display a large variety of paintings, 
graphic art, pottery, batik and hand 
printed textiles, each piece an original 
expression of the young designer. The 
paintings were divided into different age 
groups, ranging from spontaneous, not-so- 
defined work of early childhood to the 


more certain and mature work of adoles- 
cents. 


The younger children had also dis- 
played their exhibits in the Kindergarten 
Section and the Junior School Section. 
The Girls’ Club had a corner to itself 

- which displayed inexpensive and utility 
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to 


“Self-Portrait by a girl of eleven 


decorative articles prepared from scrap 
materials and some artistic table lamps, 
small dolls and tea-cosles. 








ENGLISH IN OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ALMOST everywhere one hears people 

say that the standard of proficiency 
in English in our schools is going down. 
The bey who leaves school today has less 
command over the language and poorer 
grasp of its spelling and grammar than 
his compeer about a decade ago. He halts 
and stammers in speech and in writing he 
commits mistakes, which are preserved as 


howlers by a generation that boasts that 
it thought and dreamt in 


in its prime 
English! From all quarters comes the 
same cry of deterioration in the standard 
of achievement among our young boys 
and girls. Parents and guardians no less 
than teachers and examiners have the 
same tale of woe to tell. 


The teachers, however, are more 
actively concerned than as mere specta- 
tors of this decline, 
for it is they, rightly 
or wrongly, who are 
held responsible for 
the growing lack 
of language ‘sense’ 
among the students of today. The inade- 
quate knowledge of the boy who passes 
the High school or Intermediate exami- 
nation is ascribed to the ineffective, 
unsystematic and unplanned teaching of 
unqualifed teachers who are not properly 
qualified for their job, Some of them are 
not trained, others lack in experience and 
there are still others who perhaps do not 
possess the requisite knowledge of the 
subject and make futile efforts to impart 
what they do not know themselves. But 
if this phenomenon were to stop just 
there, we might say that we have found 
the answer. “Eliminate the unqualified 
teacher and you have solved the problem.’ 
But I have come across many sincere and 
devoted teachers who show signs of acute 
frustration, resulting from the disparity 
and disproportion between the efforts 
they put in and the results they achieve. 


By 


G.C. Srivastave 


These are teachers who know their job 
and do it well and with zest and devotion. 
Even so they find that there is sucha 
tremendous gap between the energy they 
put in and the meagre return they get for 


it that a sense of frustration is almost 
inevitable. 


Who is to blame ? 


What isthe reason for this unfortu- 
nate state of affairs? If we look at the 
problem from a detached angle we will see 
that the reason is to be found in our 
scheme and mode of education. The 
reorganisation of Secondary Education, 
specially in the Uttar Pradesh, has 
indirectly and unintentionally placed 
heavier loads on young shoulders, The 
child who would have been admitted to 
class Ill before the 
new scheme came into 
force, now seeks ad- 
missicn to class VL for 
classes III to V have 
been dropped from 
the Junior High and Higher Secondary 
schools. Therefore, instead of spending 
a period of five years profitably at a 
primary school, securing a firm grounding 
in the different subjects, the child now 
goes toa Higher Secondary school after a 
brief and generally ill-planned tuiticn at 


home and starts taking his first lesson in 
English. 


After this introducticn to English he 
has only five years before him to take the 
High School examination. During this 
time he is required to master the niceties 
of the language that observes no unifor- 
mity of spelling and pronunciation. His 
predecessor who began his study of 
English in class III had full eight years to 
cover the same course, with more time 
and attention devoted both to him and to 
the subject. Also, more periods were 
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provided in the week’s time-table for the 
teaching of English. Now the child is not 
only more tender in age than the child in 
the same class before the re-organised 
pattern of education, he is also required to 
do within five years, with less periods of 
work given to the subject every week, the 
Same amount of work that was formerly 
done in eight years with more time given 
to it. Thus even in these five years the child 
has less hours of work for the subject than 
be had before in the same period. We 
assign now about six periods or even less 
per week to the teaching of English while 
formerly we gave it nine or so. 


Consequently, the child is literally 
rushed from one stage to another. From 
the alphabet to the story, from simple 
patterns to more complicated structures, 
the transition is so rapid that there is 
hardly any time fora gradual and syste- 
matic consolidation of knowledge acquired. 
With the foundation thus left weak and 
unsure, with the language forms not 
properly grasped and assimilated the 
superstructure must necessarily remain 
shaky. The child has no chance, no time 
to develop a language sense. 


So much for that. Now what about 
the curriculum ? There are more subjects 
now.in the curriculum, more branches of 
the same subject, calling for more time 
and energy than the child has or we can 
provide within the framework of our 
routine and time-table. And where the 
parents feel that he must do full and equal 
justice to all the subjects, the child usually 
groans under the heavy pressure of private 
coaching at hume. English forms only a 
part and perhaps not a very significant 
part of a crowded time-table which the 
child has to go through. 


Briefly speaking 


Together it all means that we have 
reduced the time, increased the course, 
laden the curriculum and divided the 
attention of the pupils among a multitudi- 
nous variety of subjects and activities. 


Are we justified, then, in expecting the 
same standard of proficiency in English 
from our children as we did about twenty 
years ago? The dwindling importance of 
the subject too, and the clouds of contro- 
versy that have been gathering about it, 
have not left the teacher and the pupil 
unaffected. The days when the eye spar- 
kled at the turn of a phrase or the ears felt 
soothed listening to some great piece of 
literature or poetry are getting rarer and 
rater. 


I would suggest therefore that for our 
good and that of our children, we be less 
demanding and more realistic in our 
expectations of them. The boy who goes 
in for his High School examination today 
after five years of hurried and half-hearted 
introduction to English cannot be expect- 
ed to give a better performance than a 
boy of class VII or VIII of earlier days, 
It is enough if he is able to comprehend 
some simple forms and patterns of the 
language structure and render simple 
ideas into simple English Given a small 
passage of English consisting of simple 
sentences with easy words, he should be 
able to give the meaning or the gist of the 
passage in his mother tongue. In other 
words, if he is able to understand a‘ piece 
of simple English, and if he can also frame 
a few simple sentences to express some 
simple ideas, he has done precisely what 
is expected of him. 


To conform to these modest objectives, 
we must modify the textbooks and set the 
standard of proficiency in the subject 
according to the attainments of the child 
under the new conditions. Easier material, 
easily intelligible pieces, must be prescrib- 
ed for study for the High School or an 
equivalent examination. Textbooks in 
English should be changed andthe courses 
reduced. The examinations must be de- 
signed to test what the candidate can be 
reasonably expected to have acquired 
under the changed system. This is the 
only way to save the teacher from frus- 
tration and the child from despair. 


Hound the Males 


Andhra Pradesh | 


State Bureau—The Government of 
Andhra Pradesh have established a 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance at Rajahmundry under the 
Second Five-Year Plan. The Bureau is 
under the administrative control of the 


Director of Public Instruction of the 
State, 


The State Government have revived 
the Vocabulary Research Unit in order 
to complete the preparation of vocabulary 
for the writers of books for neo-literates. 


Seminars 


Four District Seminars of seven days 
duration each for headmasters and head- 
mistresses of Secondary schools in Telen- 
gana area were organised at Hyderabad, 
Warrangal and Karimnagar during Decem- 
ber 1957—January 1958 The seminars 
made several recommendations for the re- 
organisation of Secondary Education. 


Two  subject-teacher Seminars for 
Secondary school teachers were also 
conducted in the State with the help of 
the All-India Council for Secondary Edu- 
cation. One held at Warrangal was for 
teachers of English. It was attended by 30 
teachers. The other for Science teachers, 


attended by 32 teachers, was held at 
Guntur, 


-Bihar 


The following Short Training Courses 


and Seminars were held during the period 
under review : 


G) Headmasters’ Seminar at each 





Divisional Headquarters ; 
Secondary Education Seminar for 
Assistant Teachers at Divisional 
Headquarters ; 

Short Training Courses in General 
Methods for untrained graduates 
and undergraduate teachers , 
Short Training Course in General 
Science at each Divisional Head- 
quarters ; and 

Refresher course in Arts and 
Crafts for one month at the 
Government School of Arts, 
Patna. 


Delhi 


(it) 
(in) 
(iv) 


(v) 


To provide the school teachers in 
Delhi with opportunities to keep abreast 
of the latest developments and techniques 
in the field of education and to discuss 
common problems and exchange ideas on 
academic matters under expert guidance, 
the Directorate of Education, Delhi, 
organized two seminars from 2]st Decem- 
ber 1957 to Ist January 1958, one for the 
teachers of Middle Schools and the other 
for the teachers of Junior Basic Schools. 


Each Seminar was attended by 40 to 50 
teachers. 


Seminar 


for the teachers of Middle 
Schools 


The following topics were discussed : 
(a) Objectives of teaching various 
subjects at the Middle stage , 

earning experiences and acti- 
vities useful for achieving the 
above objectives ; 
(c) Characteristics of good assign- 
ments and the problem of correct- 
ing written work , 
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(d) Evaluation of pupils’ progress; and 
(e) Teacher-pupil relationship. 


Seminar for the teachers of Junior Basic 
Schools 


The following topics were discussed : 


(a) Improvement of Craft work in 
Basic Schools ; 

(b) Role of a Basic School in the 
uplift of the village ; 

(c) How to facilitate correlated teach- 


ing ; an 
(d) Standard of academic achievements 
in Basic Schools, 


Besides the above seminars, two 
seminars were organized by the teachers’ 
organizations. The Delhi State Teachers’ 
Association organized a seminar on the 
Teaching of Social Studies in the Middle 
schools. The Delhi State Post-Graduate 
Teachers Club organized a seminar for 
teachers of Economics in the Higher 
Secondary Schools. 


Besides teachers and heads of schools, 
experts in the various fields from the 
Central Institute of Education, Teachers 
Training Institute, Jamia Millia, and the 
National Institute for Basic Education, 
participated in the seminars. These 
seminars are expected to bring, through 
the teachers, a real improvement in the 
quality and tone of work in their respec- 
tive schools. 


‘Expansion of Educational facilities 


To meet the rush of admissions in 
Secondary schools, the Directorate of 
Education has decided to open and up- 
grade 68 secondary schools during 1958- 
59. Ten Government High schools will 
be converted to Higher Secondary pattern 
from Ist April 1958. 


It is proposed to extend the present 
one-year course for teachers’ training in 
the Government Basic Teachers’ Training 
Institute to two years’ course from 1958. 
59 session, 


Revision of Pay-Scales of Teachers 
in Delhi—Delhi Administration has 
revised the scales of pay of teachers in 
drawing, languages and music in high 
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and Higher Secondary schools in the 
Union Territory. 


Drawing teachers who are matricu- 
lates and hold a diploma/certihcate in 
Art and Drawing after having gone 
through a full-time course of 3 years’ 
duration or part-time course of 5 years’ 
duration will be entitled to the pay scale 
of Rs. 100-5-150-EB-8-190-10-250. Tea- 
chers in the subject in Higher Secondary 
schools holding similar qualifications will 
also enjoy the same pay scale, but those 
having, in addition, three years or more 
of teaching experience in a recognised 
school will be entitled to a pay scale of 
Rs. 120-8-200-EB-10-300. 


Language teachers who have been in 
continuous service in Middle schools from 
Ist April 1950 or earlier and had passed 
Shastri or equivalent examination before 
that date on completion of 15 years of 
teaching service as Shastri will be entitled 
to the pay scale of Rs. 120-8-200-EB-10- 

, if the status of the school is raised 
from Middle to High or Higher Secon- 
dary on or after lst April 1950 
and if the teachers concerned are 
appointed against vacancies in the High 
or Higher Secondary Department after 
such upgrading of the schools. 


Music teachers holding a degree in 
Music from a University with a four 
years’ course in Music or a five year 
diploma course in music recognised as 
equivalent to a degree will be entitled to 
a pay scale of Rs. 120-8-200-EB-16-300. 


Kerala 
Reorganisation of Secondary Education 


The course of studies in Secondary 
schools has been reorganised on the basis 
of the recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission. Electives which 
have been introduced in standard X fall 
under seven groups. The groups are 
Gi) Humanities (ii) Science (iii) Technical - 
(iv) Commercial (v) Agriculture (vi) Fine 
Arts and (vii) Home Science. The 
Schools are being converted under a 
phased programme and it is expected that 
ali High schools will be converted into 
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Higher Secondary schools during the 
period of the Third Five-Year Plan. 
Under the scheme of reorganisation, the 
duration of the school course is 12 years 
beginning from the age of six. These 12 
years are spanned by two grades of 
academic schools—Primary (8 years) 
and Secondary (3 or 4 years depending on 
whether a school is High or Higher 
Secondary). The Primary classes are 
designated as standard I to VIII, the first 
five forming the Lower Primary and the 
next three forming the Upper Primary. 
When convetted into basic type, the 
Lower Primary will become Junior Basic 
Schools and the Upper Primary, Senior 
Basic Schools. The Secondary classes 
will be of 4 years’ duration in a Higher 
Secondary school. It is proposed to 
convert all the schools or at least a large 
majority of them into four years’ High 
schools or Higher Secondary schools 
of which the highest class wll be standard 
XII. There is also a proposal to compress 
the course into eleven years by reducing 
the Primary course to seven years. 


The courses of study and syllabi have 
been revised for both grades. 


Madhya Pradesh 


During 1957-58, three new agricultural 
Multipurpose Higher Secondary schools 
were opened in Maha Koshal region at 
Pedra, Halta and Sarangarh. Six of the 
existing High schools were converted into 
Multipurpoce Higher Secondary schools, 
two in* Madhya Bharat region and four 
in Bhopal region. 


During 1957-58 eight High schools 
were converted into Higher Secondary 
schools in Madhya Bharat region. Seven- 
teen new High schools were opened in 
Maha Koshal region, 3 Junior High 
Schools were upgraded to High schools 
in Vindhya Pradesh region. In the 
Madhya Bharat region two girls’ Middle 
schools were upgraded to Girls’ High 
schools, and five Boys’ Primary schools 
were raised to Boys’ Middle schools and 
eight Girls’ Primary schools were raised to 
Girl's Middle schools. In the Bhopal 
region one Middle school was raised to 
the High school standard. 


EDULATION 


Madras 


Reorganisation of Secondary Education 

The recommendations of the Second- 
ary Education Commission and of the 
State Implementation Committee were 
presented in the form of a White Paper 
to both the Houses of State Legislature. 
The Legislature appointed a Com- 
mittee to study the White Paper and 
to make recommendations, The recom- 
mendations of this Committee which were 
accepted in toto by the Legislature 
included the introduction of an Integra- 
ted Elementary course of seven years: 
followed by a Higher Secondary course 
of four years. The Committee further 
suggested the appointment of Expert 
Committees to prepare syllabuses for the 
reorganised scheme of education. 
Accordingly, 49 Committees consisting of 
professors and lecturers of various 
Colleges, headmasters and teachers of 
Secondary schools and Elementary 
schools, were constituted to draft 
syllabuses for the various subjects of the 
curriculum. The syllabuses for the 
Elementary course have keen finalised 
and published. The syllabuses for the 
Secondary and Higher Secondary schools 
will be published in due course. 


Mysore 


A seminar-cum-training course in 
agriculture was held in December 1957 in 
Mysore under the auspices of the All- 
India Council for Secondary Education. 
The seminar was attended by 20 
teachers from various departments of 
educational institutions including Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Veterinary and 
Animal Husbandry and Teachers’ 


- College, Mysore. 


The Government High School for boys 
at Malleswaram has introduced crafts for 
manufacturing hollow cement bricks and 
chalk pieces. Besides providing the bene- 
fits of basic education, these crafts bring 
advantage to the school through the sale 
of chalk pieces to local schools and use 
of cement bricks for the improvement of 


school buildings. 
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A regional seminar of Headmasters 
and Educational Officers-vt Secondary 
schools was held at Maharaja's High 
School, Mysore, in January 1958. Attend- 
ed. by 50 headmasters and officers, the 
seminar discussed the Higher Secondary 
syllabuses, the use of audio-visual aids, 
dynamic methods of teaching and voca- 
tional and educational guidance. 


Orissa 


Refresher Courses-—-Two refresher 
courses, one on Social Studies and the 
other on Oriya were conducted by the 
Board of Secondary Education, Orissa, 
with the help of the All-India Council 
for Secondary Education. The one in 
Social Studies was held from 7th October 
to 16th October 1957 in Radhanath 
Training College, Cuttack, in which 40 
teachers of Secondary schools participa- 
ted. The one on Oriya was held in the 
Basic Training College, Angul, from 23rd 
December 1957 to 2nd January 1958. 
Forty teachers concerned with the subject 
participated. 


Structural approach to the Teaching cf 
English—The Secondary Education Board, 
Orissa, will introduce the Structural 
syllabus for the teaching of English in 
the schools of the State beginning with 
the session 1958-59. In order that the 
teachers already ın employment in the 
schools may get acquainted with the 
theory and technique of the ‘Structural 
Approach’, the English expert with the 
Board has been conducting short courses 
at different centres in the State. Five 
courses were held in November and De- 
cember 1957 and English teachers from 
130 Secondary schools have so far been 
trained Several more courses have been 
scheduled for the coming months, 


The High schools under the manage- 
ment of the District Boards of Koraput 
and Ganjam districts were taken over 
by the Government in the Education 
Department from Ist January 1958. 


Sports and N.C.C.—In the District. 
Headquarters of the State of (Orissa: 
competitions of sports and games: werée- 
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conducted- by -the respective District 
Higb Schools Athletic Associations during 
the quarter. Selected candidates of 
different District Associations took part 
in the eighth Annual State High Schools 
Athletic Meet held at Cuttack on I6rh, 
17th and 18th January 1958. 


‘The N.C.C. Day was celebrated on 
Ist December 1957 in the campus of the 
Orissa School of Engineering, Cuttack. 
The cadets organised an exhibition which 
was open to the public. 


The annual training camps of the 
second Orissa Battalion and Independent 
Company and Junior Division Troop 
under their control were held at Jatni 
from 8th December 1957 to 16th January 
1958. Thirty five officers and 1032 cadets 
from Junior Division and 9 officers and 
322 cadets from Senior Division attended 
the camp. The Ist Orissa Battalion held 
their camp at Charbatia. Twelve officers 
and 381 cadets of the Senior Division and 
33 officers and 1186 cadets of the Junior 
Division attended the camp. 


Punjab 


Provincialisation of Local Body Schools 


Under this scheme, 10,092 Local 
Body schools have been provincialised. 
Of these 321 are High © schools, 
762 Middle schools, 9,008 Primary 
schools and one Teachers’ Training 
institution. Provincialisation of these 
institutions has meant entry of 28,000 
teachers into government servicé at the 
usual government pay-scales. The main 
purpose of this provincialisation was to 
raise the standard of education and dis- 
cipline in the former Local Body schools. 
The total expenditure involved in this 
scheme amounts to Rs 525.77 lakhs. The 
additional expenditure caused by the 
revision of scales of pay of Local Body 
teachers is to be shared by the Govern- 
ment of India. 


Free Education 


A scheme of free education upto 
the middle standard hasbeen imple- 
mented in thé Governmeat schools of 
Kangra and Mohmdergarh districts. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


‘THE Soviet people take intense interest 

in problems of education. Not only 
are n2wspapers full of educational news 
of all kind, Moscow is the only town I 
have seen where daily newspapers are 
pasted on street corners and people read 
them on their way to work. 


The modern map of the Soviet Union 
consists of 16 States. These are Socialist 
Republics uniting a population of 210 
million people of different race, nation- 
ality, religion and language. The biggest 
is the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic — RSFSR — a 
group where teaching 
is carried on in schools. 


multi-national 
in 42 languages 
The Ukrainian, 


Union are materially different, Since 
the passing of the compulsory universal 
seven-year education Jaw in 1930 the 
Soviet Union has become a country of 
universal literacy. The intensive pro- 
gramme of adult education and evening 
schools has helped to remove illiteracy 
and ignorance from the members of the 
older population group. Once people 
learn to read and write the large network 
of libraries keep up their interest. At 
present the country has a network of 
392,000 libraries, one for every 500 
members of the population. Besides this, 
126,000 cultural centres and rural clubs 
help to improve the level of knowledge 
and maintain the interest of the 


Beylorussian and Georgian Republics, population. 
together with the Es- The General Pattern 
thonian, Lithuanian, By 


Latvian and Karelo- 
Finnish Republics 
may be said to con- 
stitute the European 
part of the Soviet Union. The Uzbek, 
Kazakh, Azerbaijan, Moldavian, Kirghiz, 
Tajik. Armenian and  Turkmenian 
Republics are the Central Asian States 
which were occupied by Tzarist power 
and skilfully and carefully absorbed in 
the Soviet pattern after the Revolution. 
Children of each nationality in every 
Republic receive instruction through their 
mother tongue. Education through the 
mother tongue is considered the speediest 
method of removing illiteracy and 
teaching is done in 58 languages through- 
out the Soviet Union. 


According to the census of 1897, the 
last before the Revolution, 24 per cent of 
the population over the age of nine were 
literate. The situation in the Central 
Asian Moslem Republics was even worse 
where women were completely deprived 
of their social and educational rights. 
Today conditions all over the Soviet 


' Mrs. Kamala Ra 
Russia, This article is 


Kamala Ratnam* 


tnam has recently returned to India after a stay of nearly 
based on her personal observation of the Russian educatio 


Children below 
the age of 7 are cared 
for in nurseries and 
kindergartens. After 
its seventh birthday, every Soviet child 
has to attend school compulsorily in 
regulation uniform. Boys and girls study 
together and some schools have as many 
as three shifts per day. At present 
three types of schools exist, the elemen- 
tary or four-year school, and the secon- 

ary seven-year and 10-year schools. 
Elementary schools are provided within 
every two kilometer radius and secondary 
schools within every three kilometer 
radius. For longer distances in rural 
areas transport is provided for children 
to attend the nearest schools. In remote 
and hilly areas like the “Far North, 
tundra, the mountain areas and steppe 
lands of Central Asia” boarding schools 
have been set up for children, providing 
complete State maintenance. During the 
first four years of school, children are 
taught by one teacher who teaches all 
subjects, later each subject is taught by 
a specialist. All teachers are trained in 





three years in 
nal system. 
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special pedagogical institutes which turn 
out sixty to seventy thousand teachers 
per year. There are 213,000 general educa- 
tion schools in the Soviet Union of which 
34,000 are secondary schools. These are 
housed in large centrally-heated spacious 
buildings with large windows admitting 
as much of sunlight during the long 
winter months as possible. There is a 
generous sprinkling of potted plants and 
flowering shrubs inside the classrooms. 
The number of pupils may not be more 
than 40 uptothe 4th form, 38 in the 5th, 
6th and 7th forms and 35 in the 8th, 9th 
and 10th forms. 


According to the decision of the XXth 
Congress, the Soviet Union has decided 
to make ten-year secondary schooling 
compulsory for all children and since 
last year or so fees in the higher classes 
have also been abolished. It took nearly 
twenty years for the Soviet Union to fulfil 
the aim of universal seven-year education 
since it was first proclaimed as law in 1930. 
The present aim of universal ten-year 
education is expected to be achieved by 
1960 after which the period of schooling 
may be enhanced by another two years. 
Children will start at the age of 6and 
finish school at 18. The implement- 
ation of this programme will in actual 
effect mean improving the material con- 
dition of parents to be able to spare their 
children upto the age of 18. Arise in 
the educational standard of the people 
will also increase the material wealth of 
the country. 


Corporal punishment is totally pro- 
hibited in Soviet schools. Other forms of 
punishment are rarer than demonstrations 
of encouragement, and never take the 
form of insulting the child’s personality. 
Oral reprimand, bad marks for behaviour, 
sending out of class, expulsion from school 
for a limited or protracted period are the 
usual forms of punishment. For serious 
cases of bad behaviour amongst adoles- 
cents, there are special schools with an 
increased labour programme and even 
special labour colonies. There are special 
schools for retarded and handicapped 


children. 


Introducing Vocational Bias 


Great attention is being paid to co- 
ordinate secondary education with the 
needs of life. The switch-over to 
universal ten-year education is fast 
changing the character of the higher forms 
in these schools. Education in these forms 
has to be a wise synthesis of academic 
and polytechnical subjects. At the 
moment teachers and educationists in the 
Soviet Union are disscussing how to 
achieve the required amount of poly- 
technical education without sacrificing 
the minimum amount of general or 
humanistic knowledge which every child 
should have in order to fit him for life. 
Formerly secondary schools prepared 
students for university or other specialised 
higher institutes; now all the graduates 
of the secondary school cannot be 
accommodated in Institutes of Higher 
Learning* and a large number of them 
therefore will have to go to work directly. 
Factories, industrial enterprises and kolk- 
hozes will accept these graduates. In 
fact secondary school certificate will be 
the minimum qualification for any work. 
The modern secondary school in Soviet 
Union is faced with the task of preparing 
youth for activity and for this reason a 
Minimum of polytechnical education is 
introduced in every school. At present 
there are 500 such schools in the RSFSR 
with a broad programme of teaching basic 
principles of production and the, basic 
branches of modern industry. This link- 
ing of academic education with socially 
useful labour is demanding more and more 
funds.** All schools in the Soviet Union 
are State schools. This ensures unity of 
programme and continuity of work and 
proper maintenance and distribution of 
educational institutions and also makes 


*Admission to all institutes and colleges of 
higher learning is strictly regulated by the needs 
of the various industries according to the sti- 
pulacions of each successive Five-Year Plan. 


**Educational and other social economic 
allocations in RSFSR are 61.3% of the whole 
budget. 57% in the Ukraine, 65.1% in Uzbek 
and 58.6% in Kirghiz. 
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every citizen independent of private 
charity. In essence the citizen is himself 
providing the material resources for his 
and his children’s education through his 
productive labour tor the State. This in 
my opinion is a very good tonic for his 
self-respect and dignity, for nothing can 
be so demoralising and degrading for the 
human soul as the outmoded system of 
Private or public charity. 


Introduction of Co-Education 


Soon after the Revolution, with the 
recognition of equal status and rights of 
women, education at all levels in the 
Soviet Union was made co-educational. 
This was done for economy, efficiency 
and above all to raise “the ideological 
Standard of girls to the same level as 
boys’.* To make the women think in 
their minds that they were not in any 
way inferior to men, special girls’ subjects 
like sewing, knitting, cocking and home 
science have not yet been introduced in 
the Soviet schools—although elementary 
Sewing is taught to both boys and girls up 
to the 4th standard. The educational 
authorities are now of the view that 
perhaps the time is ripe for introducing 
special home science courses for girls. 
During the years 1942-1954, however, 
co-education was discontinued as an 
experiment but now it has been re-intro- 
duced in all schools. The number of girls 
in the schools is about 51% which reflects 
the correct proportion of women in the 
Population. 


Curriculum in the Higher Forms 


The following subjects are taught in 
the higher forms of the secondary schools: 
Russian language and literature, mathe- 
matics, physics, biology, zoology, 
chemistry, foreign languages, history and 
geography and physical culture. Great 
attention is paid to the programme of 
Physical education and trade unions 
spend up to 20% of their income for this 
Purpose. Painting and music are com- 











*Girls’ schools in Tzarist Russia taught 
lesser range of subjects than boys’ schools. 
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pulsory up to the 6th grade only. After 
the return of Mr. Bulganin and Mr. 
Khrushchev from India, Hindi is taught 
to all children in Tashkent schools, 
beginning from the 4th class. The same 
experiment is now being tried in Moscow 
where seven year old children in one 
school are being taught Hindi. The task of 
expanding the teaching of Hindi to 
Soviet school children will depend upon 


the availability cf Hindi teachers and 
textbooks, 
Marking System 

There is the five figure system of 


marking : 5 (excellent), 4 (good), 3 (fair) 
2 (poor) and. (bad). For the first three 
grades there are no examinations and 
pupils are promoted on the basis of their 
progress in class. There are regular 
examinations at the end of 4th, 7th and 
10th grades. The 4th, 7th and 10th 
grades are limits within which certain 
subjects are completed and examinations 
are given in these subjects only. All 
pupils finishing the 10-year secondary 
school are awarded gold and silver 
medals. Pupils passing out with gold 
medals do not sit for entrance examina- 
tions of higher schools of learning. 


Enlisting Parents’ Cooperation 


Soviet schools maintain a close touch 
with the parents as well, The President 
of the RSFSR educational workers’ trade 
union told me that trade unions conti- 
nually work amongst parents to convince 
them of the necessity of educating their 
children and to cooperate with the school 
Programme. This work is considered 
more important than merely imposing the 
fine of 25 roubles for not observing the 
law of compulsory education. In the 
more backward Central Asian Republics, 
this task was carried on with greater 
fervour because there the need of con- 
vincing the parents was greater. 


Special mobile schools were organised 
for nomad areas. For this reason trade 
unions, industrial centres and kolkhozes 
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eare encouraged to build more and more 
schools. 


All schools have parents’ committees 
and they often hold meetings and discus- 
sions. The teacher also maintains 
contacts with the families by visiting the 
child at home. Most factories, industrial 
centres and special organisations have 
special schools attached to them and the 
parents help in building furniture and 
other equipment for the school and do 
odd jobs around like planting trees in the 
garden. 


Schools are Identified by Numbers 


All schools in the Soviet Union are 
identified by numbers. School No. 28 in 
Stalingrad is built for the children of the 
workers of the tractor factory. It is a 
ten-year secondary school and was built 
and equipped by the tractor plant. It 
has well stocked science laboratories and 
works in two shifts. Last year 80 boys 
and girls graduated from the 10th class. 
The school has special evening classes 
for those factory workers whose education 
was interrupted by war. This school has 
1055 children and 500 workers attending 
evening classes. There is a dining room 
serving hot meals. A doctor and a nurse 
are present on the premises all the time. 


School No. 20 in Tashkent was built 


in 1935 for a workers’ settlement. From 
small beginnings the school has now 
grown into a large modern school. It has 


35 classrooms and an enrolment of 1200. 
There are 57 teachers of whom 35 have 
university education. This includes 30 
women and 5 men who are Uzbeks. 
Kadirova, a 65-year old Uzbek woman, is 
a Merited teacher and has been in the 
profession for 45 years. The school has 
18 out-of-school hobby groups and the 
plan of work is laid down and discussed 
by the Board of Teachers. Teachers 
receive increment every five years and a 
pension at the age of 50.. There is no 
compulsory retirement. The teachers go 
on working as long as they feel able and 
only retire voluntarily. 


IN THE SOVIET UNION 


School No.,717 in Moscow was built 
in 1953, The school building follows the 
standard architectural pattern for 
Moscow schools. There are 1200 children 
whose parents are workers, engineers and 
technicians who work in adjoining 
factories and live in five big buildings 
nearby. Inthe schooi 260 children are 
members of the young Communist League 
and 800 are members of the Pioneer 
Organisation which is a popular youth 
organisation for Soviet children and may 
be compared with the Scout mcvement in 
other countries. There is compulsory 
medical inspection of all the children 
twice a year. This school had special 
equipment for the teaching of driving, 
radio and television to senior classes. 
There were electric drills and lathes, 
miniature control board for the teaching 
of electricity control and an automatic 
telegraphic apparatus. In the automobile 
class the mechanism of “Pobeda” was 
being studied with the help of a real 
model which works with electricity—the 
main details are uncovered and easily 
visible. In the driving class, there was 
a real “Moskovitch” which works with 
gasoline and full traffic signals and lights. 
On the Board of Henour there were 
photographs of bright children. We were 
shown a class in foreign languages— all 
children in Soviet schools learn at least 
one foreign Janguage. To my mind this 
was the only weak spot in this otherwise 
wonderful school. The teacher had 
probably never heard English spoken by 
English people and in our presence she 
was nervous and unreasonable with the 
children. The textbooks and the whole 
approach to the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, to my mind, was not satisfactory. 


A complete contrast to this was our 
visit to the first class in this schcol, 
meeting the seven year olds cn the 21st 
day of their schooling. The textbook 
used here combines Russian language and 
arithmetic and is beautifully got up with 
illustrations in colour. In the end, the 
Director introcuced us to his most promi- 
sing boys and girls. 


Many schools celebrate special days 
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devoted to commemorate special occasions 
in the history of different countries, I 
attended several such functions or- 
ganised to celebrate the independence of 
India and I was always struck by the en- 
thusiasm and labour put into such func- 
tions. The children not only deliver 
speeches about India, they also recite 
poems and songs in Hindi and do dance 
numbers in proper dress. 


Women Teachers 


A very large number of Soviet women 
are working. Nearly 80% of all teachers 
and 75°, of all doctors are women. Be- 
sides a large number of them work as 
engineers and technicians. For this 
reason the State has tried to solve the 
problem ofafter-school child care. Many 
schools now have an extended day where 
groups of children whose parents return 
late from work are supervised by trained 
staff. They are provided meals and some- 
one helps them with their home work. 
In order to meet this problem more effec- 
tively a network of boarding schools has 
been established since 1956 when 500 
boarding schools were opened. Children 
in these schools will be admitted only at 
the parents’ own wish and they will also 
bear part of the cost of boarding school, 
proportionate to their income. 


Education in Rural Schools 


The content of general education in 
rural schools is the same as it is in towns. 
In addition, children in rural schools are 
taught the basic principles of agricultural 
production, breeding of cows and study of 
agricultural machinery. Every village in 
the Soviet Union does not yet have elec- 
tricity and special power plants are pro- 
vided in these villages for schools only. 
Rural school graduates have the same 
rights for entering higher institutes as 
town graduates. The task is to bring the 
villages up tothe level of education and 
culture in towns. The teachers’ trade 
unions are doing a great job for Soviet 
education. By looking after the comfort, 
security and rights of the teachers they 
ate keeping this vast educational machin- 
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ery running smoothly. The trade unions 
provide clubs for the teachers, organise 
excursions and maintain rest sanitariums, 
They scrupulously watch the construc- 
tion of new houses for teachers and 
control their quality. As soon asa new 
school is built in any village, another 
building is put up nearby to house the 
teachers. For the last six years it is 
obligatory for every kolkhoz to build 
houses for teachers. So far 40,000 such 
houses have been put up. Usually 
they consist of 2 to 4 flats. In small 
towns and villages, housing, heating and 
electricity are free for teachers. These 
amenities are provided to attract the 
teachers to villages. Every teacher in 
these areas is also entitled to receive one- 
fourth hectare of land free and he can do 
what he likes with it. The teachers are 
paid according to age, educational quali- 
fications and length of service. In remote 
areas, far removed from cultural ameni- 
ties, they are paid as much as 100% higher 
salaries. Secondary school teachers are 
required to work for 3 periods per day 
and are paid extra for correction work at 
home. On the whole a teacher is not 


worse off than his counterpart in the 
technical branches. 


Religious Instruction 


Although there is no religious educa-- 
tion in State schools,* the moral and 
ethical basis of instruction is very strong. 
In fact “every lesson must include some 
element of moral instruction’. The 
school as an instrument of Communist 
remodelling of society totally implements 
the principle of collectivism. The pupil 
is taught to combine his personal interest 
with the interests of the collective and 
subsequently with the whole of society. 
I did not find any selfishness or disregard 
of the rights of others in the common 
working man. Communism as such is not 
taught in schools, but the whole course of 
secondary education is based on material- 
istic principles of Marxism. History, 


„=e aaa. eee er pee —— + 


_*Those desirous of religious education can 
ger ic in schools under the jurisdiction of corres- 
ponding denominations. 
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geography and other sciences are taught 
in a materialistic way so asto make it quite 
clear that exploitation of man by man, 
and racialism and colonialism are wrong. 
These principles can be well expressed in 
the words of leading Soviet educator, A.S. 
Makarenko: “To educate a man is to 
furnish him with a perspective leading to 


the morrow’s joy”. Of the success of the 
Soviet system of education, Makarenko 
said: “My kids........have flown far 
away from me, rustling their wings, but 
these wings are no longer the tender 
sprouts of my pedagogical sympathy, they 
are the steel wings of Soviet aeroplanes” 


a tt Ae re are RA gta 


“Tt is the nature of man to believe and to love: 


if he has not 


the right objects for his belief and love, he will artach himself 


to wrong ones.” 
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Window on the World 


News from Unesco and Abroad 


Germany 
The Students Academy, 5t Blasien. 


ONE of the many interesting forms of 
student self-government and student 
cooperative-government is the St. Blasien, 
planned and founded about three years 
ago by the students of the Humanistic 
Gymnasium: “College of St. Blasien”. 
Its aim. as formulated by the students, 
is to make a critical study of the develop- 
ment of the cultural life of the people 
and to pursue this study through constant 
observation and interest. This aim has 
motivated every detail of the project. 
On the basis of individual interests, the 
students formed working groups— 
“Sections —-of which there are nine at 
present—four occupied with political 
problems, the remaining five with 
literature, art, history, drama and films. 


The administration of the institution 
is conducted entirely by the students. 
The elected Director of the Academy 
is responsible solely to the school. The 
students solicit the advice and coopera- 
tion of their teachers. Each Section has 
its “Faculty Adviser” who gives counsel 
but can exert no influence on the 
management of the Academy. 


The minutes of the sectional meetings 
reveal the painstaking preparation and 
discussion of the various working groups. 
The proceedings of the meetings are 
taken up at a general meeting of the 
student body and teacher counsellors, 
which meets every two or three weeks 
(while the sections usually meet every 
week). Usually a report on the above 
material is presented by a student which 
is thoroughly and frankly discussed and 


analysed by the entire student body and 
counsellors, under the leadership of some 
student. This procedure serves one of 
the aims of the Academy, namely to 
provide training in effective public 
speaking. 


The Political Section has been 
especially successful, not merely because 
of the interesting material dealt with but 
also because of the original methods 
employed by the group members. Most of 
the topics covered are debated and dis- 
cussed at the group meetings. They deal 
with such topics as : German rearmament, 
the Saar problem, the death penalty, the 
German-Israeli accord, and many other 
domestic and foreign political problems. 
One of the most’ significant topics from 
the Academy’s point of view was the 
topic “Germany and France talk it out”, 
in which the standpoints of these two 
nations towards 2 United Europe were 
clarified and compared. The Political 
Section adopted the adroit maneuvre 
of conducting a formal plenary session 
(modelled on federal legislative procedure) 
in presenting controversial questions. 


In addition to dealing with the various 
problems themselves, the students invite 
eminent political personalities and 
industrialists, both native and foreign, 
in order to discuss the problems with 
these experts in their respective fields. 


The Literary Section has covered a 
list of notable poets and authors. There 
are poetry readings and discussions cn 
books. An important event for this 
Section and the Academy as a whole 
was the visit of Reinhold Schneider who 
gave some readings from his as yet un- 
published works. The other Sections 
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also invite professionals in their respective 
fields—musicians, actors, professors, etc. 
The Drama Section composed a drama 
and submitted it to the group member- 
ship for criticism. 


All these activities serve to enrich not 
only the individual groups, but also the 
Academy as a whole, and to exemplify 
the goal of the Academy in its deeper 
meaning. In this institution these young 
people themselves found a means for 
voluntary self-development, for a com- 
prehension of many problems and for 
creative recreational activities. 


(Foreign Education Digest ) 
Hungary 


A “Reading Machine” for the Blind 


A Hungarian scientist,- Mr. Laszlo 
Zelenka, from the Institute of 
Physics attached to the Technical 
University in Budapest, has invented a 
“reading machine” by which blind people 
may read typewritten or printed texts. 


The machine consists of an instrument 
similar to a fountain pen containing a 
“seeing-eye” which is used to follow the 
lines of text, and which is attached to a 
box on top of which is a small, perforated 
square, the size of a postage stamp. As 
he moves the “seeing-eye”’ along the text, 
the blind reader feels, with his other 
hand, the outline of the letter or sign on 
the perforated square. 


The machine operates by a process 
similar to that of television. As the 
“seeing-eye’’ moves over the letters, it 
transmits electrically the light and dark 
outlines to the apparatus in the box. This 
then sets in motion needles which re- 
create the form of the letter or number 


through the perforated square. 
(Unesco) 


Indonesia 


Bamboo Sprouts into Science Teaching 
Apparatus 

HE versatile bamboo tree which has 

been traditionally used in Indonesia 

to make anything from water containers 
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to musical instruments now has a: new 
career ahzad of it in nearly a dozen 
Indonesian science teaching centres. 


Bamboo is only one of the ready-at- 
hand materials which are now teing used 
ix Indonesia tə contruct low-cost labo- 
ratory apparatus. With the help of 
some ingenuity and the assorted hammers, 
nails and other tools now being supplied 
to schools on a “100-rupiah” list of 
equipment, bamboo sections can be 
converted into force pumps or life pumps. 


This ts all part of a new trend in 
Indonesian science teaching recently 
reported by Dr. H.H. Grantham, a 
Canadian educator who has just complet- 
ed a technical assistance mission to 
Indonesia for the Unesco. 


In the words of Dr. Grantham, the 
trend consists of science teaching methods 
which stress “learning by doing instead 
of sitting and listening.’ To carry this 
out, Indonesian educators have opened a 
Science Teaching Centre at Bandung 
with apparatus supplied by the United 
Kingdom under the Colombo Plan, 


Equally important is the mushrooming 
of the Bandung Centre into ten provincial 
centres scattered throughout the archi- 
pelago, Inthe near future, these centres 
offering on-the-job training to science 
teachers will be opened on the islands of 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, Ambon and Sulawese 


(Celebes). 


Forty courses for teachers have 
already been conducted at the Bandung 


Centre. Nearly 900 teacher trainees and 
supervisors have gone through these 
courses. 

(Unesco) 
Italy 


The Teaches’ Contribution to Interna- 
tional Understanding 


two-week meeting, attended by young 
teachers from 18 countries, was 
organised recently by the Unesco Institute 
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for Education in Hamburg, the Italian 
National Commission for Unesco and 
the Italian adult education organisation 
Umanitaria The subject was the teachers’ 


contribution to international under- 
standing. 


Each participant had brought history, 
geography and foreign language textbooks 
from his school. While there was 
unanimous agreement that textbooks 
should be revised in a spirit of interna- 
tional understanding, participants felt 
that the real task lay with the teacher. 
It was his personal attitude towards other 
countries which influenced his pupils 
more than the objective facts he might 
impart. 


The seminar set itself the task of 
preparing a draft handbook of practical 
hints for teachers. Small groups of three 
or four ptacticipants undertook various 
chapters: the general school atmosphere 
and its effect on education for interna- 
tional understanding, the origin of 
prejudices and their prevention, the 
formation of critical minds, the contri- 
bution of subjects such as foreign 
languages, geography, history, etc. to 
better understanding of other nations, 
and extra-curricular activities - exchange 
visits, pen-pal clubs and international 
camps. These topics provided a good 
basis for discussion on specific points, 
and produced many useful ideas. 


At the closing session, participants 
approved the suggestion of a young 
woman teacher that the same group 
should meet again in five years’ time and 
compare achievements, in the meantime 
keeping in touch with each other and 
reporting on developments. 


(Unesco) 
Turkey 


Students’ Theatre Festival in Istanbul 


[STANBUL was a host-city recently to 

student theatre groups from Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy and Yugoslavia, 
which participated along with eight 
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companies of Turkish student players in 


an International University Theatre 
Festival. 


The Festival was organised by the 
National Students’ Federation of Turkey 
in cooperation with representatives of 
Turkish University Theatre. Besides two 
daily performances at the Saray Theatre 
the programme included formal discus- 
sions, and a newspaper “Stage Door” 


was published every day during the 
Festival. 


(Unesco) 
United Kingdom 


The National Apprenticeship Scheme 


BELIEVING that office staff need 

Systematic training as much as 
manual workers and technologists, the 
Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce launched their national 
apprenticeship scheme for Commerce on 
May 27, 1957. The emphasis of the 
scheme is on the need for training in the 
skills -of management, market research, 
sales, handling electronic computers, and 
even everyday office routine. 


The scheme provides five years of train- 
ing and education for those who leave 
school at 16, or three to four years for those 
leaving at 18. It will be conducted by 
the 100 chambers of commerce affiliated 
tothe Association in collaboration with 
youth employment offices and technical 
and commercial colleges. The employers 
will provide apprenticeship training in 
such subjects as office organisation, 
accounting, purchasing, sales, distribution, 
production control and personnel 
administration. Candidates must hold 
the G.C.E.at “O” level in English and 
two other prescribed subjects, and their 
employer is to train them in office 


Organisation and two other commercial 
activities, 


The apprentices will attend technical 
or commercial colleges on a part-time 
basis and study for the national and 
higher national certificates in commerce. 
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Upon successful completion of their 
training, the apprentices who obtain the 
higher certificate or equivalent qualifica- 
tions will be awarded a diploma by the 


Association. Al! apprentices will join 
through their employers and will be 
enrolled by an affiliated chamber of 


commerce. 


The scheme is expected to raise the 
standards of commercial training and pro- 
vide a pool of well-trained commercial 
manpower from which candidates for 
management can be drawn. A special 
feature of the scheme is the opportunity 
it provides for girls. 


The scheme will be introduced gra- 
dually. A pilot survey showed that em- 
ployers were greatly interested in the 
textile, chemical, shipping, engineering, 
and warehousing industries, It was hoped 
to attract boys and girls from grammar 
schools and the top forms of secondary 
modern schools. Small firms might provide 
' training on a group basis. In isolated 
localities studying for the examinations 
might be carried on through correspon- 
dence courses. The scheme has been 
approved by the Clerical and Administra- 
tive Workers’ Union. 


It is planned to pay the apprentices 
during their training period the wages 
ordinarily received by the “white collar” 
workers in the industry concerned, or 
possibly even a higher salary. 


(Foreign Education Digest) 


U.S.A. 


California's Schools Organise Novel Road 
Safety Campaign 


HE youngster who steps blindly off the 
pavement in the path of fastmoving 
‘automobile is tragically familiar to most 
pf the world’s cities. The school’s task in 
teaching traffic rules has been recognised 
in a number of countries and road safety 
classes run in cooperation with police 
authorities are now a feature of the curri- 


culum in many schools. 


THE WORLD 


A highly successful experiment in 
making the school children themselves res- 
ponsible for their own safety in the streets 
was described recently by Mr. Harold 
Spears, Superintendent of Schools in Cali- 
fornia, United States, during a recent 
meeting of the International Advisory 
Committee on School Curriculum held at 
Unesco House, Paris. 


According to Mr. Harold Spears, 
School Safety Patrols have been set up 
for elementary and junior high schools all 
over California, through the joint efforts 
of the Board of Education and the Board 
of Police Commissioners. 


In San Francisco student safety partols 
are maintained asa school activity. Boys 
and girls from the highest grades in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools are 
chosen to serve on the patrols. Wearing 
a bright yellow uniform, cap and belt, 
patrol members guard street crossings at 
various points around the school. Their job 
is not to direct the traffic, but to hold up 
their schoolfellows until there is a break 
in the flow of traffic and it is safe to cross. 


Members of each school patrol receive 
training from police officers. School 
children are taught rules for road safety 
in class, including.the safety way from 
their home to the school. The patrol 
boys and girls see to it that these rules 
are applied at school crossings every day. 
Where a crossing is controlled by a police 
officer, the patrol member directs class- 
mates according to the signals of the 
policeman. 


This comradeship with the police offi- 
cer and the acceptance of duty for the 
benefit of others at an early age are the 
foundations of good citizenship, and an 
important part of the educational process. 


Unesco) 
U.S.S.R, 


ar School children form “English 
u 


TWENTY Russian students who, nearly 
two years ago, started an English 
language circle in a Moscow Secondary 
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school, have been responsible for founding 
an “English Club” with contacts all over 
the Soviet Union and in other countries, 
The students decided to form a musical 
group, complete with small orchestra, 
to sing English and American songs, and 
to organise “English evenings” 


Helped by teachers at the school, the 
group started subscribing to an English 
newspaper which in turn led to the forma- 
tion of a translators’ circle. The Club's 
activities expanded rapidly. A concert 
was prepared which was pregented at 
other schools, and eventually, over the 
radio. Letters received from all parts of 
the U.S.S.R. resulted in the creation of a 
correspondence section which encouraged 


exchange of letters with school children 
abroad. 


Since then the Club has started its 
own magazine entitled “Our English 
Ciub” with news of its various activities, 
and has set up a radio-information Bureau 
which has organised a competition for the 
best English speakers. Albums are kept 
of letters received, of photographs of the 
Club's activities, and of postcards of 
English towns, (Unesco) 


Miscellaneous 


A School film club in Australia 
AN interesting experiment in Film edu- 
cation begun in 1954 at a federal 
scientific secondary school in Gmunden, 
led to the organisation of a film club by 
pupils of one of the upper grades. Meet- 
ings are held once a month in a local 
cinema and are designed for pupils aged 
15-18 in various secondary and vocational 
schools, who seek to select films on sub- 
jects related to the major problems dealt 
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with in literature courses ; tolerance, com- 
munity service, social responsibility, re- 
ligious ideas, vocation, etc. The film is 
previously discussed at the club, and it is 
then briefly shown by a club member at 
the beginning of the meeting. 


(Foreign Education Digest) 

International Cinema Institute, Rom: 
AN International Cinema Institute for 
Young People was recently organised 
in Rome for the following purposes: To 
convene conferences which wiil study and 
determine the tastes and preferences of 
the young people; to organise polls or 
adopt other methods designed to indicate 
the reaction of young people to films ; to 
form national and international agree- 
ments in support of the production of 
children’s films ; to establish a children’s 


film centre, together with an office of in- 
formation and documentation. 


(Foreign Education Digest) 


Unesco Youth Institute 


‘THE 1957-58 draft curriculum of -the 

Unesco Youth Institute, near 
Munich, includes four courses: (a) a 
course of the problems of leisure, to be 
organised jointly with the Institute for 
Education (Hamburg) and the Institute 
for Social Science (Cologne) ; (b) a course 
on physical education to serve as a possi- 
ble preparatory basis for the international 
conference which Unesco plans to hold 
in 1958 ; (c) a course designed to promote 
the understanding of Asiatic countries by 
Western youth ; (d) a collection of studies 
on music and song as educational tech- 
niques in the youth movements. 


(Foreign Education Digést) 





Educating our Rulers by A.D.C. 
Peterson Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd. 
London ; pp. 95; Price 7s. 6d. 


‘THIS little book is based on the Estlin 
Carpenter Lectures, delivered by the 
author at Oxford in the spring of 1957. 
There are three chapters entitled, “The 
Content of Education’, ‘The. Structure 
and Ethos of the School’, and ‘The 
Provision of Teachers’ and a brief 
postscript. The original title of the 
lectures was “Educating our Masters” but 
as that title was liable to be misunder- 
stood as having reference only to the 
training of teachers, it was changed to 
“Educating Our Rulers”. The author 
assumes that the world of tomorrow— 
the world in which the schoolboys of 
today will reach their manhood —“will be 
a world in which real industrial power 
lies in the hands of a class not of owners, 
nor ot politicians, but of managers and 
technologists.” It will be a world in 
which revolutionary changes will have 
taken place and the technical superiority 
of Western Europe ani America over 
Asia and Africa will be rapidly passing 
away. “The leadersin this strange new 
world will be drawn, by and large, from 
the ablest boys in our secondary schools 
today.” The question to be answered 
is, therefore, how are we to educate 
these rulers or masters of tomorrow ? 


The book is concerned mainly with 
the problems of adjustment in the educa- 
tional system of England. But these 
problems have a wider significance a 
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the proposals made by Mr. Peterson are 
worthy of consideration by educationists 
everywhere, 


The author pleads for a careful 
examination of the method and content 
of teaching in the context of the rapidly 
changing world of today. He raises 
questions about the proportion of 
scientists and technologists as against 
Arts men in the ‘Sixth form” and the 
Universities. He examines problems 
relating to early specialisation and the 
rigid separation of Arts subjects’ from 
Science subjects. He notes the influence 
of university entrance requirements on 
the curriculum of the school. The 
solution he finds for meeting the demands 
for larger numbers of schcol and univer- 
sity graduates who can meet the technical 
and technological needs of a modern 
nation, but at the same time securing a 
sound general education is to discard the 
distinction now made between Arts and 
Science. In the author's own words: 
“Tt seems possible....... that much more 
time could be found for general education 
at school by pruning the existing syllabus, 
particularly if we could break down the 
rigid division between Science and Arts.” 
“If some additional time can be found 
by revising the syllabuses, would we not 
be giving the future engineer, politician, 
bishop or editor a more balanced 
education if he did some specialised 
work at school in both disciplines ?” 


The author suggests the creation of 
a new school at the University that might 
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be called “Science Greats” on the analogy 
of P.P.E. or Modern Greats at Oxford. 


In the second chapter the author 
examines some of the problems relating 
to “streaming” of students in school and 
the advantages and disadvantages of a 
‘comprehensive’ school “where transfer 
from one stream to another can be under- 
taken comparatively easily.” He then 
deals with the ‘ethos’ of the English 
School. The essence of the English 
school tradition is the belief that “the 
purpose of a school is to train the whole 
personality of the boy or girl; and that 
for this purpose the natural instincts 
and tastes of adolescents, which are 
different in expression but not in essence 
from those of adults, should be used, 
rather than ignored or repressed.” The 
three characteristic British devices for 
the training of moral character are 
organised games, the prefectorial system, 
and “the monastic, isolated, single-sex 
boarding school.” Mr. Peterson on the 
whole approves of these devices but 
pleads for a progressive view of them in 
relation to the changing social pattern. 
He goes further and argues for the need 
to break down the barriers of national 
insularity by providing for exchange of 
students between England and foreign 
countries. 


The third chapter deals with the 
problems of finding all the teachers 
necessary for schools and particularly 
science teachers. Mr. Peterson’s solution 
(apart from improvement of conditions 
of service of teachers) is the breaking 
down of the isolation between Arts and 
Science, so that a teacher could teach 
both Arts and Science subjects. He also 
suggests that more liberal arrangements 
tor sabbatical leave, for travel, and even 
for brief periods of change of occupation 
might help in encouraging more young 
people with promise and ability to enter 
the teaching profession. 


This is a stimulating little book and not 
only teachers and educational administ- 
rators but all thoughtful Persons concerned 
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with the well being of their nation will 
find it well worth reading, 


S. Mathai 


The Child of Eleven by D.V. Skeet, 
University of London Press Ltd., 


Warwick Square, London E.C. 4, pages 
176; Price 10s. 6d. 


THRE examination taken by a child in 
Great Britain at the age of eleven 
or so is a very important event in his life. 
It is perhaps the single most important 
determinant of his future educational 
and occupational status. No wonder the 
parents in that country attach such 
great importance to this test. In recent 
years, however, the examination has 
come in for severe criticism chiefy on 
the ground of attempting to predict at 
too early an age the educational and 
vocational future of the child. The 
Child of Eleven by Skeet is an attempt 
to study the main strengths and weak- 
nesses of this examination from the 
viewpoint of the average parent. 


In the main there are two important 
questions with which the author concerns 
himself. One is whether the eleven plus 
examination as conducted at present 
possesses a sufficiently high degree of 
reliability and validity to serve as a basis 
for the allocation of children to different 
types of secondary education. The 
other is the more fundamental issue : 
why select at all? The first seven chapters 
are addressed to an examination of the 
former and the last to that of the latter. 
He begins with a brief historical intro- 
duction to the facts of the present 
secondary situation, dezcribes the 
important drawbacks, particularly the 
subjectivity of the essay type examination 
and explains why the older type of test 
has come to be replaced by objective 
tests of intelligence, Arithmetic and 
English. He discusses in a lucid manner 
the general principles underlying the 
construction and standardisation of 
objective tests and while frankly admitt- 
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ing that they are not free from defects 
such as amenability to practice and 
coaching, subjectivity in marking. etc., 
they make a distinct improvement over 
the traditional examination. The author 
dwells at length on the care that is now 
being taken to improve the new instru- 
ments and the ingenuity exercised to 
circumvent possible pitfalls. While it 
would be wrong to claim perfection for 
the new tests, it should not be difficult 
to rebut the charge of unfairness. To 
quote the author: “Mistakes are bound 
to be made in dealing with human, 
undeveloped material. Any. system must 
be based on what the child is now and 
can do now, without any guarantee for 
the future, but, all in all, the current 
procedure stands up well to its critics. 
Within the present framework of 
secondary education, an efficient method 
of allocation has been devised, is being 
faithfully applied, and painstakingly 
improved. Those who deny this must 
answer the question: What procedure 
would you substitute? If they know of 
a better, there are 146 Education Authori 
ties who will welcome it joyfully.’ ’ 


With regard to the other question, 
namely, why select at all? Skeet gives 
. a simple answer and in his own words 
it is this. “If the country is to have 
a good return for what it spends on 
education, its best brains must be set to 
work from a reasonably early age on 
studies that the intellectually gifted can 
manage ; the subjects studied will include 
the more intellectual aspects of our 
technological needs (e.g. mathematics, or 
statistics, or engineering calculations), or 
the kind of reasoning and appreciation 
involved in humanz studies, or the difficult 
task of acquiring a fair mastery of one 
or more foreign languages. These things 
are not for the average child, whatever 
social philosophy is envisaged, simply 
because only the more-than-average 
child can meet them without being 
bewildered or discouraged.” 


A book written as lucidly as the 
present one and concerned with a 
question of such great importance as that 
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of the selection of children at eleven plus 
should interest teachers and parents 
alike. Of particular interest will be the 
rather unorthodox discussions of the 
core curriculum, the cumulative record 
card, the reliability of teacher ratings 
and of the principle of multilateralism. 
One may or may not agree with the 
views expressed, but there is little doubt 
that these will help clarify one’s ideas on 
these subjects. 


Veda Prakasha 


The Teaching of Mathematics— 
Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools—Cambridge 
University Press ; pp. 231 ; 15s. 


‘THE report is the seventh book of a 

_ series which deals with the teaching of 
principal subjects in the secondary school 
curriculum. In keeping with the high 
standard of other six books which the 
Association has brought out during the 
last few years, the present book is a 
welcome and valuable publication. It is 
the result of a thorough examination of 
the whole content of school Mathematics 
in the light of the changes brought in 
by the 1944 Act and the development 
of a variety of secondary schools. It 
incorporates in it the wide knowledge 
and vast experience of a large number 
of teachers and other workers in the field. 


The book has dealt with both the 
theory and practice of teaching Mathe- 
matics. It has made some very laudable 
suggestions on how to create among the 
pupils a love for the subject. We know 
only too well how much this subject is 
dreaded by pupils—ar least a majority 
of them. Inline with the psychological 
thought on the question of Transfer of 
Training, the book correctly says that 
“there is less evidence than we suppose 
to show that these qualities can be 
transferred from work in Mathematics 
to other fields of activity. There are 
clear implications here for the teacher 
of Mathematics. The intelligent response 
to this challenge from the experimental 
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Psychologists is a resolve to modify the 
material and the treatment of the 
mathematical curriculum so that the 
maximum transfer will occur. This would 
imply a closer association of mathematics 
with everyday life, and a wider field of 
exercises in which reasoning can apply.” 
The book then goes on to discuss the 
basic principles and proper methods of 
selecting syllabus and teaching some 
important concepts in  pre-secondary 
and secondary school Mathematics. It 
lays stress on the fact that the solving 
of problems, as opposed to a piece of 
calculation, should form a major part of 
working of the Mathematics class, 
“Problems require the translation of 
language into symbolism, the selection of 
operations and the choice of logical as 
against illogical procedures, and so are 
of supreme value in genuine mathematical 
education.” 


Another topic on which the report 
has made some good suggestions is that 
of correction, which has unfortunately 
reduced life to a regular drudgery for 
teachers. Much of it can be done by 
the pupils themselves and the amount 
of labour and drudgery which the teachers 
will thus b2 saved will indeed be a 
refreshing change for them. 


The book has given some very practi- 
cal hints on ineffective teaching of some 
general topics and the teachers will do 
well to read them and apply them in their 
classroom practices. Of special mention 
in this connection is what the bock has 
termed ‘the environmental approach’ 
which is an extension of the principle of 
a purposeful beginning to cover the 
whole range of academic work. 


The teachers of Mathematics will 
greatly benefit by a reading of the book. 
It will be useful for the teachers-in- 
training also and the training colleges 
can with advantage include it in their 
list of books suggested for the pupil- 
teachers who offer Teaching of Mathe- 
matics as one of their subjects. 


R.N. Mehrotra 
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Captain Kidd’s Cat—By Robert 
Lawson ;. Publishers: Frederick Muller 
Ltd., London ; Price : 12s. Ed. net. 


THERE have been many famous pirates, 
Jean Lafitte, Blackbeard, Bonnet, 
Captain Tew, Culliford and the most 
famous or rather infamous of them all 
was Captain William Kidd. When one 
hears a mention of Captain Kidd, one im- 
mediately conjures up visions of bloody 
pirates, cutlasses and corsairs, buried 
treasure and buccaneers, ships and swash- 
bucklers. The pirate’s life sounds pretty 
exciting. Sailing the seven seas, capturing 
galleons full of gems and bars of silver, 
even beautiful ladies. Robert Lawson, 
however has a different tale to tell of 
the legendary exploits of Captain Kidd. 


This book purports to set out the 
true and doleful chronicle of William 
Kidd, as narrated by his faithful cat, 
Mc Dermott, which explodes the Kidd 
myth and reverses history. Mc Dermott 
was quite a cat and a good judge of 
character and was Captain Kidd's 
constant and beloved companion on the 
“Adventure Galley” from the beginning 
when the plot for sending Captain Kidd 
on the ill-fated privateering mission was 
hatched by Lord Bellomont and his 
“noble” friends, till the moment Kidd 
was hanged and buried after his long 
incarceration in Newgate prison. Who 
then is better qualified to tell of the 
vicissitudes attending Kidd’s unfortunate 
cruise and his unjust trial and execution. 
than Mc Dermott, his faithful cat ? 


The cat’s-view of Captain Kidd is 
narrated by Robert Lawson in a delight- 
ful style with a fund of humour and 
veracity of detail which make this book 
most reasonable and at the same time 
bestow on it an air of authenticity. One’s 
sympathy immediately goes out to the 
gentle merchant Kidd when his imperious 
and domineering wife bawls at him,’ 
“Will-YUM,” “W ILL-yum,” which, 
according to Mc Dermott, sounds like 
“a topsail ripping in a monsoon.” This 
feeling is further heightened when Kidd 
replies, “Yes, my dear,” leaping up like 
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he'd sat on a tarantula. 


The manner in which Captain Kidd 
is bull-dozed into accepting a privateer’s 
commission by  self-seeking “noble 
friends’ and an over-ambitious wife is 
graphically told. When Kidd protests in 
the face of overwhelming pressure, 
Mc Dermott likens him to “a mouse, 
squeaking in a thunderstorm,” 


But Captain Kidd isa mighty captain, 
once in command of the ship. He whips 
into shape a mutinous crew and executes 
a long, tedious and luckless voyage in 
the face of tremendous odds, with con- 
summate skill. His difficulties arise from 
his honest adherence to the letter of a 
hapless commission in which he has no 
heart. And when he finds politics mixed 
up m his mission, poor Captain Kidd 
cannot help bursting out to say: “a black 
curse on the day I was so weak-minded 
as to assume this unlucky command.” 


His crew force him into piracy and 
his gunner is killed accidentally at being 
hit with a swill-bucket by Captain Kidd. 
And to top it all, Lord Bellomont, 
Governor of New York, wheedled him into 
coming ashore at Boston by the promise 
of a pardon which promise was given only 
to be broken the moment Captain Kidd 
landed. And yet at his trail Kidd stead- 
fastly refused to give evidence against the 
several English lords who were implicated 
as share-holders in his privateering venture. 


After reading Mc Dermott’s chronicle, 
one’s feelings towards this famous 
character, whose name and deeds have 
been interwoven into popular romance, 
are summarised by the toast—“To our 
friend, Will Kidd, Merchant, Captain and 
Gentleman. He trusted too many too far.” 


A.D. Hiranandani 


Career Pamphlets — (Vocational 
Guidance Series) by J. S. Gulati; Pub- 
lished by Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, 
Calcutta—l6. 


No: of Pages Price 
(i) Careers for Medical g 
Graduates, 1956 25 25 np 
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(i1) Careers in Agriculture, 
1957 


52 .50 
(iii) Careers in Engineering, 
957 134 1.00 
(iv) Careers in Accountancy, 
19 25 
(v) Careers in the Building 
Industry, 1956 32 25 
(vi) Careers for University 
Graduates, 1957 3L 5 
(vii) Careers for Women, 
27 25 
(viii) Careers in Government 
Services 1956 33 25 


ļt is a matter of common knowledge and 

experience that the majority of our 
students when they leave school, college, 
or University have practically no idea of 
the type of work available for them in 
the outside world, to say nothing of 
the work which would suit them best 
according to their capacities, achieve- 
ments, interests, rersonality qualities and 
life circumstances. 


This lack of knowledge on the part of 
our students during the past has conti- 
nually led to unhappy results. From the 
view point of the country’s social eco- 
nomy it has often resulted in deplorable 
wastage and misuse of human energy, as 
has been shown in such various forms as 
delayed employment, under-employment, 
labour turnover, productive inefficiency 
among workers and the like. From the 
point of view of the individual himself 
it has been one of the main causes of 
vocational maladjustment and conse- 
quently of personal unhappiness. | 


To remedy a situation of this kind, a 
planned and adequate programme of 
vocational guidance is necessary. So far 
teachers and parents have in their own 
way provided some sort of Guidance in 
this direction but even such limited 
efforts have been handicapped by the 
non-availability of occupational informa- 
tion in suitable form. They will therefore 
be gratified to know that during the 
last few years some useful work has been 
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done in this direction by some individuals 
as a private enterprise and also by 
Government and other agencies, with 
the result that quite a useful amount of 
career information has since been 
accumulated in the shape of career 
pamphlets which can easily be used by 
pupils, teachers and parents alike. 


The present series under review publi- 
shed by the Y.M C.A. has been prepared 
by Mr. J.S. Gulati who has by now 
acquired a good deal of experience in the 
collection and organization of occupa- 
tional information for school leavers. 
Both he and the organisation for which 
he has written these pamphlets have to be 
congratulated for bringing out this useful 
series. 


For purpcses of review I have divided 
the eight pamphlets into two categories. 
The first five under category I, deal each 
with a particular field of work, say, 
engineering, agriculture, medicine, and 
so on. The last three, put under 
category il, are more general in 
character and have been written from the 
standpoint of certain classes of job- 
seegers rather than from the point of 
view of vocations as such. The first of 
these three pamphlets deals with a variety 
of occupations open for the raw univer- 
sity graduates, the other deals with those 
available for womenfolk in general and 
the third concerns itself with Govern- 
Ment services and is intended to help 
ag who want to enter Government 
jobs. 


The pamphlets under the two cate- 
gories follow two different patterns of 
presentation, as might very well be ex- 
pected. One common feature of all the 
pamphlets is the general introduction 
Read This First’ which is meant to be a 
sort of lesson for the job-seeker to 
remember. Here the writer has sought 
to emphasise the idea that all work is 
God's work and that we do it under His 
Orders, and according to His laws, and 
for His purposes and hence the deter- 
mining factor in the choice of a vocation 
is His will, Without reflecting on the 
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religious background of- this ideal, I 
should however point out its psycholo- 
gical implications for the child in so far 
as it may have a dampening effect on his 
initiative, self-reliance and his capacity 
for self-direction. 


Coming to the main body of the 
pamphlets, the introductory part 
in each belonging to the frst 
category deals with the importance of 
the work in the national economy and 
the attention it is receiving in the 
Five-Year Plans. The introduction is 
followed by a brief but adequate descrip- 
tion of such important points as 
qualifications for entry, training require- 
ments, cost of training, types of awards, 
jobs available after training, method of 
entry into each of the different types of 
jobs, earnings, and the future outlook. 
Where different types of jobs are avail- 
able under any one particular profession 
all receive separate attention of the 
author. Thus, in the pamphlet ‘Cateers 
in Engineering’ all the various branches 
of engineering, e.g., mechanical, civil, 
electrical, chemical, metallurgical, mining, 
etc. have been discussed. 


The appendices which again are a 
common feature of all the pamphlets have 
to be regarded as the most useful part 
of these pamphlets. They give uptodate 
classified information about the recognised 
training institutes, the diploma, certificate 
or degree they award and the services for 
which they are recognised. A State-wise 
account of the training institutes with 
the type of training they offer besides 
other necessary information about them 
isalso given. Information about compe- 
titive examinations in each different 
field of work is also contained in these 
appendices. This information consists 
of such items as the names of competitive 
examinations, age-limit for entry, 
examination fee, subjects of examina- 
tion, centres of examination, probationary 
Period in service and scale of pay. 


Mr. Gulati has done a really creditable 
job in compressing so much useful 
material in such small, handy pamphlets. 
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The information contained in these 
pamphlets is to the point and has been 
presented ina well-organised and metho- 
dical fashion. It is accurate, up-to-date 
and relatively free from bias. The 
language is simple and non-technical and 
can be easily understood by people who 
have acquired a working knowledge of 
English. Id however suggest that a 
much larger number of our parents and 
pupils would benefit by the information 
contained in these pamphlets if they are 
also translated in regional languages. The 
value of these pamphlets would be 
further enhanced if an abbreviated list of 
other sources of information for each 
field of occupation is also appended, This 
feature is especially important in pamph- 
lets like these where the information 
supplied is bound to- be concise. 
Judging, however, from what they give 
rather than from what they do not, these 
pamphlets dre more than worth the 
price one has to pay for them. I commend 
them to all school Jibraries and urge 
parents, teachers and students to 
make full use of them. 


Bager Mehdi 


Duniya Ki Sair Assi din main :—in 
Hindi by Dr. Parmeshwaridin Shukla , 
a by Sasta Sahitya Mandal; Price 

s., 1.25. 


AS is evident from the title, the book 

deals with’ a tour of the world in 
eighty days. In his introduction the 
author says that the book is intended for 
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children upto.the age of fifteen. But on 
reading it one feels that even adults who 
have not been to all the places described 
in the book can learn much from it. 


The book is a collection of letters 
written by the author to his children 
during an official tour he undertook some 
time ago in which he covered a great 
many Countries of the world. During this 
tour the author had an opportunity to 
travel into the interior of these countries 
to see many villages. In his letters he has 
given an eye-witness account of the 
villages of countries like Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Japan, the Hawain 
islands, U.S.A. and Egypt. By reading 
this book children not merely know the 
cultural background of the countries 
visited but also their way of life and 
how far they have progressed during the 
last ten years, what methods they are 
adopting for the general uplift of their 
people, what these people think of India 
and the condition of villagers and villages, 
coin and their value as compared with 
Indian currency and so on. i 


The author also gives some valuable 
hints on travelling in foreign lands. 


Informative and enlightening, this 
book makes an altogether interesting 
reading for anyone who would read it, 
be he a grown-up or a child. I would 
particularly recommend it for Indian 
children because it is easy to understand 
and written in simple, lucid Hindi. 
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TOMORROW MAY BE TOO LATE ! 


Yes, there are some things which should not be put off 
till tomorrow. Of them the purchase of Megh marked 
Slated PLAIN, GRAPH, COPYLINE, OUTLINE, MUSIC 
& DOTTED ROLL-UP BLACKBOARD IS one. 

This is because they have proved by their Quality, 
Utility, Portability, Writability with Chalk; Erasability with 
duster and Visibility from any angle due to their Scientific 
colour to be ‘An Indispensable Aid’ totbe spread and facility 
of any kind of Education. 

Further they have been blessed, recommended and 
patronised by eminent Educationists at home and abroad by 
prominent Heads of Educational Departments of various 
Educational Institutions. Ber 


Please therefore write now to :— 


Megh Slate Factory, (Private) Ltd. 
POST BOX NO. 24, 

BARAMATI (Poona) INDIA 

2293/2/57 -T 2158 a E - ee 
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METE EAA tiara tn te tn bn tn dd nn mae 


No. F. 11-38/57-B.1 
Ministry of pao. Scientific Research, 


Pe 


I ; 
New Delhi-2, the 28th November, 1957. 


The “JOTHI CALCULATOR” prepared by the MYSORE INDUS- 
TRIAL CONCERNS has been recently brought to the notice of this 
Ministry. The apparatus which is a modified form of the ball-frames that 
are ususily known as ‘ABACUS’ has been noticed with interest. The 
modifications made by the Mysore Industrial Concerns have brought about 
an improvement in the apparatus which has naturally resulted in an in crease 
in the cost as well. However, it appears to be a useful device and insti- 


tutions interested in its purchase will, no doubt, do so after examining it 
trum every respect. 


Sd: J. C. BOSE 


a Assistant Educational Adviser. 
oO 


SHRI PARAMASHIVIAH, 
ysore Industrial Concerns, 
Dhbanvanthry Road, 
New Municipal Buildings, 
Mysore. 
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TZALA 2%séue 


HE idea of the multiprrpose school to replace the 
existing type of secondary school, as recommended 
by the Mudaliar Commission, has been accepted by the 
people as a sound, corstructive idea. But now and again 
it is a good thing to subject even the best of ideas to the 
close scrutiny of the critic’s eye. Jn this issue the focus is 
on the multipurpose school. The article “Balance in the 
Secondary School Curriculum” discusses in detail the 
course content of the multipurpese school curriculum, the 
writer’s idea being to emphasise the point that in any 
scheme of education, for any particular stage, “the subtie 
balance of subjects in the curriculum is vital and must be 
maintained.” The author of “Why Do We Want the 
Multipurpose School ?”?” poses a direct question to all those 
who beheve in multipurpose schools to pause and think out 
their objectives clearly before going ahead with the reform 
so that in the process of establishing multipurpose schools 
they do not set up two parallel, competing systems of 
secondary education. The article ‘Diversification of 
Secondary Education’? examines the multipurpose school 
from the sociological angle. 

The discussion in our Reader’s Forum still continues 
on the same subject, namely—is  second:ry education 
primarily a general preparation for life or is it a training 
ground to prepare a student foran occupation at the end 
of the secondary school career? Of the two contributors 
to the present series, one is of the view that the two 
seemingly opposed ideals are not really irreconcilable and 
that ‘‘the best education is a compromise of these ideals or 
rather a balancing of these ideals” because to be able to live 
a fuli life, it is as important to live intelligently as to 
work efficiently. The other contributor, however, is of 
the view that our country having chosen for herself the 
pattern of an industrial socialistic democracy, secondary 
education in India should be oriented increasingly towards 
training for employment. We shall welcome more comments 
on this subject for our next issue. 

Art for art’s sake is the approach advocated by all the 
three teachers writing on the teaching of art in the fourth 
series of articles in the feature “How I teach It”. Another 
article of interest in this issue is the one entitled ‘‘Child- 
Centred or Class-Centred’’? which discusses the modern 
psychological appro: ch that ought to guide a teacher in 
teaching a child. Other articles of general interest bear on 
the organisation and administration of a school guidar:ce 
programme, individual classroom projects uncertaken by 
teachers and educational news from India and abroaa. 
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Balance in the Secondary School Curriculum 


“Most proposals for the ‘reform of 

the curriculum’ aim at making 
the patient at home in the mechanism of 
civilization and adept in its techniques’, 
writes Sir Richard Livingstone with 
considerable force. Indian educational 
thought is convinced that at the Second- 
ary school stage diversified courses of 
study are necessary in the context of 
present day conditions to bring about 
the required adaptation to the emerging 
pattern of society. But though, enthus- 
iasm for the implementation of the new 
scheme is essential for its success, an 
unthinking acceptance of the educational 
fiats of Boards and Councils will deprive 
the scheme of the spirit that originally 
made it significant—the spirit which 
inspired the recommendations of the 
Mudaliar Commission, 


The Unhappy Marriage of Practical 
and Liberal Education 


_ Even in educational circles an over- 
simplified philosophy is being preached 


culum is vital and must be maintained. 
Teaching small parts of a large number of 
subjects results in the passive recep- 
tion of disconnected ideas. A. N. 
Whitehead in his book “The Aims of 
Education” warns against inert ideas and 
consequential mental dryrot and suggests 
effective safeguards. He says: “We 
enunciate two educational command- 
ments, ‘Do not teach too many subjects’ 


and again ‘What you teach, teach 
thoroughly’. It is not for me to add to 
these gems of practical educational 


wisdom, but implied in these command- 
ments is the belief that the learning of 
this subject or that is important only in 
so far as the subject matter itself opens 
up new vistas of active thought. 


Course Contents recommended by 
the All-India Council for Secondary 
Education 


Against this background I shall now ' 
attempt to examine the scheme of studies 
suggested by the All-India Council for 


and accepted that Secondary EdNca- 
education is the By tion and to suggest 
preparation for a means, based on 
future, determined by practical educational 

A.E.T. Barrow considerations, tọ 


some vocational gui- 
dance expert and 
cumulative record cards. But because 
conservatism in educational ideals dies 
hard, the need for an admixture of a 
liberal education is also stressed. The 
result is the unhappy marriage of a 
practical and a liberal education, and the 
subjects of study which are the unfor- 
tunate issue of this union are being 
crowded together to create educational 


slums. 


This is most unfortunate for, in the 
teaching approach to any scheme of 
education, for any particular stage, the 
subtle balance of. subjects in the curri- 


eliminate rigidity in 
the scheme and yet to attain the ideals 
sought to be achieved by the Mudaliar 
recommendations. 


The All-India Council for Secondary 
Education has recommended a course 
made up of ten subjects : Three languages 
(Hindi, Regional Language, English); Social 
Studies (History, Geography, Civics) ; 
General Science and Mathematics (Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geometry, Statistics, 
Mensuration), Craft and Three Elective 
subjects, which may be Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology. The Council has recom- 
mended that all these subjects should be 
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studied throughout the Secondary stage 
(Standards IX, X and XI). 


The time-table given below makes 
provision for the ten subject-scheme of 
the Council, and within the restrictive 
limits imposed, may be considered well- 
balanced, but it will show how utterly 
incomplete such a break-up will be for a 
full, proper, sufficient and satisfactory 
study of the Higher Secondary course. 


Subject 
First Language 
Second Language 
Third Language 
Social Studies 
General Science 
Elementary 
Mathematics 
Craft 
P.T., Debates, Music, 
Social Work 
Three Elective sub- 
jects (Physics, 
Chemistry, Bio- 
logy): 4 periods 
each 12 


Periods ver week 


mm md MYYN 


The recommendations of the Science 
Seminar arranged by the Directorate of 
Education, Delhi (December 1956— 
January 1957) give an indication of the 
number of periods per week required for 
Elective Science subjects. This recom- 
mendation reads: 


“After a good deal of discussion and 
calculation of the number of working 


days available in a year and the number 
of periods required, the Seminar has come 
to the conclusion that the proposed 
syllabi in Physics, Chemistry and Biology 
cannot b2 fully and satisfactorily covered 
unless Higher Secondary schools have a 
three-period time-table out of which nine 
periods per week in Class 1X and ten 
periods per week in Classes X and XI are 
allotted to each of the subjects to be 
arranged tor theory and practical work 
at any time according to individual needs 
of the teachers concerned.”’ f 


The findings of this seminar, which 
was attended by thirty-four Science 
teachers, support my own view that any 
attempt to teach ten subjects in all three 
classes of the Higher Secondary stage will 
lead oniy to a sketchy, superficial and 
inadequate treatment of them. 


Balance through “Staggering” 


The balance in the curriculum can be 
maintained by “staggering” the subjects 
to be studied in each of the classes. This 
will also bring about a change in emphasis 
and intensity of study. 


The following Scheme is based on the 
recommendations of the Inter-State 
Board for Anglo-Indian Education and is 
similar to the Secondary course envisaged 
by the Board of Secondary Education, 
West Bengal. The language pattern as 
represented in the scheme is that which 
pertains to Anglo-Indian schools in which 
English is the medium of instruction. 
Ít is further assumed that the Secondary 
course will commence in Standard VIII. 


Subjects Standards Mode of Assessment or 
Examination 

English Language VIH-—X]I External Examination 
Hindi (or Regional Language) VII—XI External Examination 
Regional Language (or Hindi) VHI &IX Internal Examination 
Craft l -VII & IX Internal Assessment 
Social Studies VII—X Internal Assessment 
General Science VII —X 

Elementary Mathematics VIII —X Internal Examination 
Three Elective subjects VII—~XIJ External Examination 
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It will be seen that the scheme con- 
templates a gradual reduction in the 
subject-load : at the end of Standard IX 
the Third language and Craft are omitted; 
by the end of Standard X Social Studies, 
General Science and Mathematics are 
completed, and in the final year two 
languages-and three Elective subjects are 
studied, these being offered for external 
examination. 


-The scheme affords, I believe, a 
practical solution to the problem of a 
crowded curriculum and will permit a 
free and liberal treatment of each subject, 
so that education will not deteriorate 
into a collection of scraps of material 
. which must be “crammed”. 


A study of the scheme outlined above 
will also reveal a lightening of the 
external examination load. Classroom 
procedures and techniques will thus be 
freed from the hampering and restricting 
influence of the dead hand of the external 
examination. The true concept, of diversi- 
fied courses will also be realised whilst 
at the same time, the essentials of a pre- 
liminary liberal education will have been 
purveyed. It is only in some such way 
that the pupil will have the advantage of 
freshness of approach in the liberal 
subjects combined with concentration, 
precise knowledge and appreciation of 
principles in those subjects in which his 
interests lie; thus will balance be 
achieved in the curriculum and also in 
the students’ modes of study. 


The examination schemes of certain 
examining bodies such as the Central 
Board of Education, Ajmer, and the 
Punjab University to have an external 
examination in nine subjects will inevi- 
tably kill the cherished hope of the 
original framers of the scheme that “the 
Secondary school may become a centre 
of joyous education related to life, instead 
of being merely a centre of dull and 
stereotyped instruction”. (The Report of 
the Secondary Education ‘Commission), 


Balance through Subject Exclusion 
or Fusion 


The Secondary Education Commission 


sought to achieve a balanced curriculum 
by excluding such of the core subjects, 
Social Studies or General Science and 
Mathematics, as are allied to the elective 
subjects chosen by a candidate. In this 
connection I would like to quote the 
relevant passage which reads: “A pupil 
taking up either History or Geography 
or Elements of Economics and Civics in 
the ‘humanities’ group will be required to 
take up the course in General Science and 
not in Social Studies. Similarly. a pupil 
taking up the sciences under the ‘science’ 
or ‘technical’ or ‘agricultural’ group, should 
take the course in Social Studies, but not 
in General Science etc.” 


The Science Seminar, referred to 
earlier in the article, suggested a fusion of 
Social Studies and General Science to form 
a composite course of studies, and then 
recommended that certain portions of 
the composite course be excluded by 
candidates, based on the subjects 
chosen from the various groups. To 
this effect the report of the Seminar 
states : 


“What constitutes a major contribu- 
tion of this seminar is its recommendation 
that Social Studies and General Science 
subjects should form a composite course 
consisting of the following : 


(a) Botany, Zoology, Geology, Agri- 
culture and Astronomy—compul- 
sory for all students. 


(b) Physics and Chemistry only for 
non-Science students. 


(c) Social Studies only for Science 
students......” 


The point I wish to emphasise is that 
especially in “core subjects” there should 
not be any rigidity. In these subjects 
it is essential that the contents of the 
curriculum should be evolved for each 
school, by its own staff, based on its own 
needs. Each school must have the right to 
prepare its curriculum in relation to its 
own particulur circumstances. In our pre- 
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sent state of school development it may be 
necessary to have such curricula approved 

ut the imposition of inflexible courses of 
studies by Education Departments would 
interfere vitally with essential freedom 
in education. 


The idealin education would be that 
each school should grant its own leaving 
certificates based on its own curriculum, 
It is an ideal far removed from educa- 
tional reality in our country, but in the 
matter of “core subjects” schools should 
be permitted to exclude or fuse portions 
of curriculum to give to teaching, a vivid 
freshness and to their pupils, the sense 
of wonder and appreciation, 


Balance through Time-table Organi- 
sation 


Another method of ensuring the essen- 
tial balance, emphasised in this article, 
is tO organise the time-table in such a 
manner that it is “set” for certain 
subjects. The term “set’’ or “setting” 
Signifies that the timetable is arranged 
(or set) so that the same subject will be 
done by one or more standards at the 
same time, enabling a pupil to transfer 
from one ‘set’ to another ‘set’ of his own 
standard in that subject. 


This method of “setting” is used 
effectively in a form somewhat different 
trom that suggested here in Comprehen- 
sive schools in Scotland, Wales and some 
of the larger cities of England. As our 
“Multipurpose school” idea is based on 
the Comprehensive or Omnibus school 
scheme of the United Kingdom, the pro- 
cedure of “setting” may well be adapted 
for our purposes. ‘‘Setting” will, I feel, 
be most useful in the learning of languages. 


It will afford courses of varying diffi- 
culty in the same subject to suit the 
individual needs of pupils. It is recognised 
that it can; at best, be a means only 
of helping pupils to reach the required 
standard in any subject, but it is never- 
theless a valuable yet subtle means of 
ensuring balance within the syllabus. 
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The Three-Language Formula 


The question of language study is strictly 
not within the scope of this article but I 
feel that the imposition of three languages 
in every class at the Higher Secondary 
stage will result in curricular imbalance. 
On this subject the view of the Secondary 
Education Commission is thus expressed : 
“We are definitely of the opinion that 
the curriculum should not be loaded with 
too many languages and while a majority 
should only study languages which are 
absolutely essential, those who possess 
linguistic ability should be able to take 
an additional third language.” 


Political considerations may make the 
study of three languages necessary in 
India, but to conclude, therefore, that 
three languages must be studied by every 
pupil at the Higher Secondary stage is 
to sacrifice educational principle at the 
altar of political expediency. 


It is declared by eminent persons in 
India from time to time that in countries 
like the United Kingdom, Belgium and 
Switzerland the study of three languages 
is normal. A proper appraisal, however, of 
the position shows that at the Secondary 
stage, only the students within the highest 
intelligence quotient bracket, marked 
“Superior”, are actually found capable of 
learning three languages, 


To be guided by public men does not 
mean that the teacher and educator must 
abandon the right—the right which is 
pre-eminently that of the teacher—of 
determining on psychological and educa- 
tional grounds the Stage or stages at 
which languages may be studied most 
effectively. “Lack of attention to the 
rhythm and character of mental growth 
is the main source of wooden futility in 
education” cautions Whitehead. Indeed, 
the learning process can be gravely 
hindered by introducing a subject or 


Subjects at an inappropriate stage of 
mental development. 


On this subject of language study 
Dr. Wilder Penfield, the well-known 
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neurologist and brain surgeon, has the 
same views to express, According to him, 
The time to begin what might be called 
a general schooling in Secondary langu- 
ages, in accordance with the demands of 
brain physiology, is between the ages of 
four and ten. The child sets off for 
school then and he can still learn new 
languages directly without interposing 
the speech units of his mother tongue.” 
Continuing further, he says: “It may 
be convenient for those who plan the 
school curriculum to postpone the teach- 
ing of Secondary languages until the 
second decade of life but the plan will 
never what we should like to have 
it do. It defies the laws of progressive 
change in the capacity of the brain”. 


An analysis of his theory reveals 
four positive features : 

(i) The appropriate period for the 
study of Secondary languages is between 
the ages of four and ten. 

(ui) The language units of the mother- 
tongue are not interposed in the learning 
of new languages. 

(iii) The language units thus recorded 
in the brain can be developed with rela- 
tive ease at any time. 

(iv) Subsequent teaching may be in 
any of the languages learnt in the first 
years. 


Present practice in Anglo-Indian 
schools supports this thesis and, I believe, 


that on psychological grounds the practice 
of introducing languages successively in the 
primary stage of school life is sound. 


My plea, therefore, is that the second 
language may be taught from Std. II or 
III to Std. XI and the third language 
from Std, IV or V to IX, but that after 
Std. IX, two languages only should be 
studied by most pupils and three languages 
by those with distinctive linguistic ability. 


Conclusion 


The theme of my article needs no 
reiteration but I do wish to emphasise 
that whilst planning in education, one 
has to be aware of the fact that in 
education more than in any other sphere 
there is the hidden danger of duplication 
and the unsuspected danger of over- 
crowding. 


Nothing can be more frustrating than 
to study a subject that is boringly similar 
in content to something done before, 
whilst overcrowding the curriculum 1s not 
only stifling but results ultimately in 
educational waste. 


Plans and purposes, therefore, if not 
wisely adapted, can destroy initiative and ` 
originality. The principle of adaptation 
is an essential complement to planning ; 1t 
is the principle which alone can bring 
the touch of reality to education. 
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‘They know enough who know how to learn.’— Henry Adams 
Oe eens ene E taster 


WHY DO WE WANT THE MULTI- 
PURPOSE SCHOOL ? 


WHO wants the Multipurpose school ? 

I am asking this question now. I 
am sure it will also be asked twenty years 
later, in a different tense, in a different 
tone, and perhaps with Multipurpose 
education staring at us stupidly from all 
sides. 


Who wants the Multipurpose school ? 


Do the parents want it? I donot 
think so. [have yet to meet parents 
who want education for their children. 
What they want for them, if they are 
ambitious, is a career, and if they are 
fastidious, fluency in English. They send 
children to school out of habit, and they 
do not want problems. If a child has 
been admitted to a school and is paying 
ali dues, the rest is the school’s business. 
The child should do 
well at the examina- 


Do the teachers want Multipurpose 
schools ? There may be a few who do. 
There may be a few more whocan be 
induced to wanc them. But by and large 
the majority of teachers are either 
without a positive opinion or they are 
sceptical about it. After all, come to 
think of it, the teacher has to work under 
circumstances in which the transmission 
of knowledge cannot be efficient, and the 
more difficult process of inducing the 
acquisition of knowledge, of stimulating 
all forms of mental activity from some- 
where in the background is hardly to be 
thought of and we on our part do little 
or nothing to improve the conditions of 
work so that teachers may well suspect. 
us planning another means of escape 
from reality whenever we propose a 
scheme for better education. 

The administrators 


By are harassed, desperate. 
tions, and get pro- Ordinary’ education, 
moted to the next M. Mujeeb which no one with any 


class every year. If 
that does not happen, there is some- 
thing wrong with the schools, If it 
goes on happening, any school is good 
enough. This may appear an unfair 
appraisal of parents and their motives, 
but I believe most headmasters will 
confirm it. And we should not consider 
this a disadvantage. Parents with 


opinions about education can do much 
worse. 


Why should parents want Multipur- 
pose education in preference to the 
prevailing or to any other system? They 
are only interested in results, and Multi- 
purpose education is still too much of an 
idea for us to talk convincingly about 
results. But parents will object to more 


expenditure on fees or books. It is quite 
obvious why, 
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reputation for knowing 
about education seems to want, is not 
expanding fast enough. Even if it did, 
it would be of no account to those 
planning better education. The admi- 
nistrator would still be accused of 
complacency, or still worse, of wasting 
his and the nation’s time. Anything 
that has become routine is no longer 
creditable work. The administrator will 
have to want Multipurpose schools, and 
the schools will suffer for it. 

The universities readily admit that 
standards are falling. They can prove 
that the reason for this is the low 
academic attainment and the immaturity 
of those who come to them for admission. 
They cannot raise the standard of 
Secondary education. - They cannot 
resist the logic of having the regional 
language as the medium of Secondary . 
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education, They cannot deny the fact 
that a good knowledge of English is 
essential and indispensable for higher 
education in all subjects. The books 
taught in Secondary schools have been 
mostly written by university teachers, but 
the universities do not consider it their 
function to provide more and better books 
for the Secondary school students or for 
theirown. Thereis perhaps no country 
in the world in which concentration on 
teaching is as exclusive as it is in India, 
Nowhere does academic freedom mean 
such complete freedom from responsibility. 
The universities want routine expansion, 
if they want anything at all. They will 
do their best not to want the Multi- 
purpose school. 


The Multipurpose school and Second- 
ary education 


In spite of all this, however, we must 
have Multipurpose schools. If they can 
only be built out of savings or out of 
sacrifices, I would not think 1000 Primary 
schools or one university too high a price 
for 20 good Multipurpose schools. I say 
so because I am convinced that our 
future depends upon the quality of our 
Secondary education. 


The mistake we can make, or, to be 
quite frank, we have already made, is to 
create by implication a distinction 
between Secondary education and the 
Multipurpose school. The Secondary 
Education Commission has done its work 
thoroughly and ably, and the work has 
been followed up by the preparation of 
very good syllabuses for all subjects. To 
reduce’ its recommendations to the 
setting up of a few Multipurpose schools 
is to underminz the whole of Secondary 
education as now being given for the sake 
of an experiment or to endanger a valuable 
experiment by isolating it irom the 
milieu to whichit belongs both naturally 


and logically. 


Asa member of a sub-committee of 
some board, I was called upon to compare 
the syllabus recommended by the Second- 
ary Education Commission with the pre- 
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vailing syllabus and make suitable changes 
in the syllabus propesed by the Commis- 
sion ; further, to consider ways and means 
of carrying out the Union Ministry of 
Fducation’s directive to establish two 
Multipurpose schools. It was not 
contemplated that any member of the sub- 
committee would ask questions. It was 
assumed that the syllabus suggested by 
the Secondary Education Commission 
would have to be amended because it 
differed from the syllabus in force in 
existing schcols. It was assumed that 
two Multipurpose schools would have to 
be established, even if the university to 
which those who graduated from them 
would seek admission was officially un- 
aware of their establishment, and even if 
the equivalence of the Higher Secondary 
and Multipurpose school certificates had 
not been agreed upon. It was a matter 
of surprise that such questions should be 
raised. The possibility of introducing 
the core subjects proposed by the 
Secondary Education Commission in all 
Higher Secondary schools as an alternative 
to setting up a parallel system through 

the establishment of two Multipurpose 

schools had not been considered. After 
all, we do keep on reminding each other 
that it is a bad habit to anticipate 

difficulties. It may mean less strain on 

the nerves if, three years later, small 

special universities have to be established 

to absorb those who have passed through 

the Multipurpose school. If we do the 

thinking now, some years before it is 

necessary, we shall only be clarifying 

ideas ; Jater, we shall be fighting for a 

good cause. Who would think twice 

before making a choice ? 


It must not go the way of Basic edu- 
cation 


Still, forebodings of what might 
happen make me shudder. I even think 
of what has become of Basic education. 
Those who spoke for Basic education 
were the best prophets of a new age. 
Where are they now ?, And where is_ the 
new age? Who can now define Basic 
education? Who is satisfied with the 
average Basic school? Who has found 
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Basic education being given willing re- 
cognition by High schools ? It is now all 
a matter of adhering to the beliefs of a 
sect one was born in, of insisting that 
some of its tenets have universal validity. 
The Multipurpose school has no spiritual 
sanctions behind it. It cannot become 
the source of a cult. It is not the slogan 
of a party. But that does not ensure its 
success. It still runs the risk of having 
to fight for its existence, not as an idea, 
but as a commitment. Directives are 
eing issued to public schools today to 
introduce Basic education. Will it not 
come to pass, twenty years hence, that 
directives will be issued to all good Higher 
Secondary schools to introduce Multi- 
purpose education ? 


Necessary to have clear objectives 


Why should we not be clear and; 
precise about our objectives now? We 
do not want parallel, competing systems 
of Secondary education. We should not, 
therefore, set up separate Multipurpose 
schools as rivals to the Higher Secondary 
schools, as institutions that arouse envy, 
and jealousy because the Government 
looks upon them with favour. It is the. 
diversification and the. syllabus that are. 
important, not the existence of the Multi- 
purpose school as a separate entity., 
Those who do not accept the principles 
underlying the scheme proposed by the 
Secondary Education Commission do not: 
accept the need of Multipurpose schools. 
ce will not be honest about establishing 
them. 


The first step should be to introduce. 
the core subjects of the Commission's 
proposed syllabus in all Secondary schools. 
We shali then have a minimum of unifor-. 
mity and also prepare the ground for fur- 
ther improvement and expansion. This will 
no doubt be difficult, but to evade this 
difficulty will be to jeopardise -the future 
ofa sound, diversified education: . The 
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next step would be to bring the syllabus 
of Secondary education in all States as 
close as possible to the Commission’s 
proposed syllabus, and to ensure the 
equality of academic and technical 
attainment in all the Secondary schools of 
India. Then, as means allow, more and 
more schools can be provided with the 
buildings, the equipment and the staff 
necessary to convert them into typical 
Multipurpose schools, We may, in this 
process, not only have the schools we 
want, but also generate the enthusiasm 
and create the competence required to 
make them efficient and effective centres 
of education. 


One need which we shall be unable to 
fulfil if we begin with small numbers of 
Multipurpose schools is the preparation 
of textbooks and supplementary reading 
material. Basic education has suffered 
because suitable books were not provided. 
The Multipurpose school will not only 
suffer but die of starvation if it is given 
the same treatment. Ifthere is a central 
Organisation making use of the existing 
machinery in the States for the appraisal 
and approval of textbooks, it will be 
possible to work out in detail the speci- 
alised courses of the different groups of 
subjects in such a way that the real aim 
of the Multipurpose school is achieved, 
and the inner unity of the different 
branches of knowledge is impressed upon 


the mind while special aptitudes are being 
developed. 


It is not a secret that almost every 
Indian State has its own educational 
Policy, and soon there might be such 
divergences as to reduce Indian education 
to chaos. Should we not take ad vantage 
of whatever willingness there is to 
establish Multipurpose schools to intro- 
duce essential unity and uniformity in the 


whole structure of our national edu- 
cation ? 
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EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


This is the third series of discussion on the subject—to what extent shoula 
Secondary schools prepare a student for an occupation at the end of his Secondary 
school career? The point at issue is whether Secondary education should primarily be 
a general preparation for life or whether its main stress should be on the training of 
a student for a particular job. The contributors to this series are Dr. Clyde B. Myers, 
Secondary Education Adviser to the American Technical Cooperation Mission in India 
and Shri S.C. Sen, Principal of the Delhi Polytechnic. Dr. Myers feels that the best 
education is a compromise of these ideals or rather a balancing of these ideals because 
to be able to live a full life, it is as important to live intelligently as to work efficiently 
and well. Onthe other hand, Principal Sen is of the view that our country having 
chosen for herself the pattern of an industrial socialistic democracy, Secondary 
education in India should be orientated increasingly towards training for employment, 


Our readers’ comments, which must be brief and to the point, are invited. These 
Should be typed and addressed to the Editor, “Secondary Education,” Ministry of 


Education, New Delhi. 
Clyde B. Myers 


integration of parts which make up a 
personal philosophy—a system of ethical 
and spiritual values. If this is accompli- 
shed, the argument goes, the ways and 
means of earning a living are readily 
acquired by experience. 


Goals of All Education 
CENTURIES ago the two great goals 


of education were incisively stated 
as learning how to live and learning how 
to earn a living. It is because we have to 
be always balancing these two goals of 


education in the structuring of our edu- 
cational organization that difficulty 
arises, Different countries and different 
cultures set the structure up with ditfer- 
ent weightings for these great goals. 
Yet no good educational organization 
ignores wholly either one in the twentieth 


century. 


Out of this problem of balance have 
grown two great schools of thought on 


educational structure. 


One school would place the heavy 
emphasis on the making of the man. It 
concerns itself with the reason for living. 
It seeks the justification for existence of 
the ego in time and space. Why am I 
here? Out of it must come the logical 


The other school of thought some- 
times goes to the other extreme by 
brusquely inferring, if not openly stating, 
that earning a living for oneself and 
family and the educating of one’s children 
are the big business of life. If we do this 
skilfully and effectively, along the way 
we will, from experience, gather together 
a pattern of values for living that will be 
pretty satisfactory. 


The first school of thought would 
give everybody general education 
climaxed by Liberal Arts on the uni- 
versity level—culture, philosophy, religion. 
etc. would be heavy components. 
From this broad base, they argue, one 
can rather easily manoeuvre oneself 
successfully into nearly any profession or 
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job. A degree, most any degree quali- 
fies one for most any job. One could be 
introduced to skill opportunities in the 
educative process but the high skills 
must be learned on the job itself. School 
shops and laboratories ure to reinforce 
theoretical knowledge by the psycholo- 
gical principle of learning by doing. 
Beyond this, shops and laboratories have 
largely a vocational interest of a general 
educational character. The leadership of 
the Eastern would in religion and 
Philosophy isa tribute to this pattern of 
education. 


The other school of thought tries to 
get the student rather early to come to 
a decision as to his life work not only in 
broad fields like Science, Mathematics, 
Engineering, Medicine but often to spe- 
cialized sectors of these general fields 
like petroleum engineering or brain 
surgery, etc. Once this decision is made, 
the pattern of the student's education 
starts to focus ever more sharply on the 
specific sector of expertness at which 
the student wants to arrive. To avoid 
frustration that follows failure the 
specifications for the given expert job 
must be known and the student's capa- 
city, aptitudes, attitudes and willingness to 
pay the price in money, time and effort 
measured against these requirements. It 
is tragic to spend all the money, time and 
effort for a given expert job and then 
find out that one is lacking in some 
vital qualification which precludes 
success. But if he does have the qualifi- 
cations he may obtain rather amazing 
success in a narrow, specialized area. To 
this school of thought, formal education 
must provide everything possible to 
further this concentrated effort. The 
shops and laboratories, besides being aids 
in the learning process, become the places 
where highly developed skills are obtain- 
ed. As much skill is secured vicariously 
as possible, only the last percentage of 
experience is left to apprenticeship 
training on an actual job, In a high 
priced labour market with heavy capital 
investment in machinery and equipment, 
only the efficient can be tolerated. Too 
much is at stake to take chances with 
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the untrained and unskilled. The great 
material successes of Russia and the large 
part of the Western world have resulted 
from this pattern of education. 


Thoughtful educational leaders have 
long realized that the optimum educa- 
tion cannot be produced by the extremes 
of either of these seemingly opposing 
ideals of education. As previously 
suggested, the best education is a comp- 
romise of these ideals or rather a balancing 
of these ideals into an optimum pattern 
for a given nation. Nearly all of us 
have to learn to get satisfactions out of 
living ; at the same time, we have to 
Support our families decently and educate 
our children. A compromise of ideals is 
forced upon us, 


Employment 


Employment has a direct relation to 
the pattern of education that has been 
established. The established pattern of 
education is directly related to the philo- 
sophy of education that prevails. Educa- 
tion Is not an end in itself; it is a means to 
an end or several ends. Saying it another 
way, the structure of the educational sys- 
tem is determined by what a given society 
wants and needs as an end product— 
what balance it desires between spiritual 
and material values. This is true for the 
individual also. We shall have to analyse 
both employment and unemployment in 
these terms. Education is merely the 
vehicle to accomplish what a given society 
wants or needs. Unemployment in India 
provides a good starting place for an 
appraisal of the educational system. 


Unemployment situation 


The National Employment Service of 
the Ministry of Labour in “The Pattern 


of Graduate Unemployment” makes the 
following statements : 


“According tothe estimate made by 
the study group 5.5 lakhs (550,000) 
educated persons were unemployed in 
the country in 1955 having an educa- 
tional qualification of Matriculation or 
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above. Of these about 1.2 lakhs 
(120,000) were graduates (university 
graduates) on which the nation has 
spent fairly large sums of money as an 
investment and from the educational 
point of view they represent, by and 
large, the cream of our manpower 
resources.” Of the total of unemploy- 
ed “the number of graduates, honours 
gtacuates or post-graduates who were 
unemployed was the highest among 
those holding a degree in arts subjects 
(58.7%); the number of science 
graduates who were unemployed was 
higher (26.3%) than commerce 
graduates (15%).” These three groups 
represent 84% of the unemployed 
graduates. 


“Among the unemployed graduates 
with a B.A. degree, a large number had 
specialized in Economics, History, 
Politics and Philosophy. Among the 
unemployed graduates who took a 
B.Sc. degree, a large number had 
specialized in a combination of 
Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics. 
Among M.A’s who were unemployed 
a large number had obtained the 
degree with specialization in Econo- 
mics, History, Politics and Hindi. 
Among M.Sc.’s who were unemployed 
a large number had specialized in 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics and 
Zoology.” i 


Perhaps the saddest part of this 
picture was that “among the graduates 
60.4% sought employment in clerical 
posts...... Nearly 95% of those seeking 
clerical posts were graduates with 
Bachelor’s degree in Arts, Science and 
Commerce. Only 19.5% sought jobs 
in professional and technical posts ; 
15.7% in administrative and executive 


posts.” 


It is dangerous to draw too easy 
conclusions, but it does seem that three 
fundamental elements of the educational 
system are unsound that produce such 
conditions of unemployment. 


Firstly, an educational product has 
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been created for which there is no de- 
mand or market. The individual has been 
taught the meaning of life but has not 
been taught how to make a living. This 
can be very tragic. 


Secondly, an educational product has 
been created in which the individual has 
not been trained to do any single thing 
well enough to be marketable. The indi- 
vidual has to start at the bottom to leam 
high skills or specialization that can be 
marketable. As long as there are others 
who do have skills ora specialization, 
they will get the jobs and the person who 
has neither will remain unemployed. (This 
is the working of the law of supply and 
demand). The belief that if you havea 
degree that you are prepared to do most 
anything does not seem to work under 
real conditions in India. 


Thirdly, an educational product has 
been created in which personal initiative, 
spirit of confidence in self and the temper 
of adventure and enterprise have not been 
encouraged and nurtured. 60.4 per cent 
of the unemployed graduates sought 
employment in clerical jobs. It seems the 
educated man wants security above 
everything else. He seems to be afraid of 
tomorrow. There may be reasons for this 
fear but this was not the adventurous 
spirit that spread Indian culture, religions 
and tradesmen all over the Eastern 
world. The business of education is to 
nurture initiative, stir the imagination by 
the lure of the unknown and the unmas- 
tered, open the eyes to new opportunities 
in which to invest one’s life and abilities, 
create the determination in the indivi- 
dual to take chances (calculated chances) 
in high endeavour for possible personal 
gains but incidentally for the benefit of 
the nation also. To be satisfied witha 
clerical job appears to be selling the 
nation short on its money investment and 
its logical hope for large dividends from 
the university graduate. 


If the inferences drawn are reasonably 
trustworthy, it follows that the educa- 
tional system is not producing th: 
university man that India needs. The 
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results in Secondary education reinforce 
this conclusion, 


Weaknesses in Secondary education 


Secondary education appears to the 
outsider to be a screening process for two 
objectives. First, to screen out the 
superior inteliects—the brightest minds, 
and second, to steer thes2 brightest minds 
into the university to provide professional 
leaders in various fields. 


Even this, the Secondary school at the 
moment is failing to adequately accomp- 
lish. Of those who enter the first standard, 
less than 3 percent graduate from High 
school. Only about 60 per cent of these 
go on to the university. Because only 
about 50 per cent of the children in the 
age group are in the first standard, the 
Percentage who graduate from high 
school is 1} per cent of the age group and 
those who enter the university less than 
1 per cent. Those who graduate from 


the university represent a much smaller 
fraction. 


It has been established by many 
scientific studies that a cross section of an 
age group shows mental ability to fall into 
what is called a normal distribution 
curve, If one is seeking the geniuses and 
near geniuses, they represent about 7 per 
cent of the age group. The above aver- 
age group, below this genius group, 
represents about 13 per cent more. So 
there is a total of about 20 per cent of the 
student population that is above the 60 
per cent who are in the average group. 
The present Secondary school is screening 
out about 1 per cent. There is at least 
that percentage in the genius group. Does 
the present organization believe it has 
screened out the geniuses only? What 
the Secondary school would probably 
claim is that it is screening out the above 
average students. There is 20 per cent in 

this group, not 1 per cent. 


Basic psychological factors in success 


It should be observed in passing that 
there are two basic psychological elements 


to success. One is mental ability or 
capacity ; the other is what psychologists 
call drive. In research studies of the 
above average students, it was found that 
a percentage did not succeed well because 
they did not have drive—the will to 


sustained effort, orderly concentration on 
the job at hand. 


The other side of the picture has been 
found equally true. Many men of very 
average ability have succeeded in a big 
way, because they made up in drive, in 
will power, in concentration for any lack 
in ability. Any classroom teacher has 
seen these situations unfold before his 
eyes many times. This should give us 
pause in being too rigid in our thinking. 


To put the matter of weaknesses of 
structure negatively, better than 95% by 
graduation day in High school have fallen 
by the wayside. This is the kind of 
luxury education that even the richest 
nations in the world cannot afford. If one 
charged the cost of education against the 
few who graduate from High school or 
worse yet who graduate from college, 
the per capita cost would be staggering. 


Of course, it will be argued that those 
who dropped out along the way got 
something of worth. They at least learned 
to read, write, compute, etc. This cannot 
be denied. But the question immediately 


arises: Did they get what they needed 
to face life ? 


Education that prepares for employ- 
ment 


If the present Secondary school’s main 
concern is with the 20 per cent that are 
above average in intelligence, the question 
then poses itself—What kind of education 
should the Secondary school provide for 
the 70 per cent who do not have this 
ability ? In the present stage of progress 
in Secondary school, what about the 95% 
who fall by the wayside? Even with a 
ruthless application of the principle of 
the survival of the fittest, there should be 
concern about the less fit. At least 60 
per cent of these have average ability. It 
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is rather obvious that a very large percen- 
tage of these are not interes:ed in going 
to college, What is being done to satisfy 
their needs and interests? The answer 
is pretty clear. Provide for the great 
majority of these broad opportunities in 
vocational education—skill training, high 
skill training. There is a market for the 
master mechanic. 


To think of vocational training as post- 
Secondary, as suggested by some educa- 
tional leaders, may be something of an 
ideal but it is not realistic for a number 
of reasons, among which are: 

1. The student’s investment in time, 
money, and effort will be so great 
that he cannot afford to be a 
mechanic even if thar is his real 
interest. 


It is the experience even in coun- 
tries with advanced educational 
systems that actual farmers, 
skilled mechanics, clerks, book- 
keepers, stenographers, nutritio- 
nists, etc., come out of High school. 
In such countries the university 
ao does not go back to such 
jobs. 


IN 


Unemployment below the university 
level is also rather overwhelming. One 
can pass this off by saying there are 
simply not enough jobs in India to furnish 
work for everyone. This seems to be true 
and if so, it poses a challenge to the 
educators to help to do something about 
it. 


The present concept prevailing seems 
to be to train students for the jobs which 
now exist. This does not obtain for 
Secondary education as it appears to have 
the single purpose of preparing for college. 
But on the university level, there seems 
to be conscious effort to train in terms 
of' need, at least partially. The emphasis 
on Engineering isa case at hand. Jobs do 
exist for which there are no adequately 
trained candidates. In the Five-Year Plan 
certain needs are anticipated. These are 


jobs in being. 
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It would seem that in line with former 
comments, Secondary education has two 
big jobs that it is doing very inadequately 
at present. The first is to prepare for the 
jobs which now exist as adequately as 
possible. This means vocational education 
that produces real skill—the kind needed 
by a master mechanic. This is appreciated 
by Indian leaders as indicated by state- 
ments in the Report of thé Secondary 
Education Commission, hereby quoted : 


“It is common ground that in the 
Secondary stage of education, there 
should b2 increasing diversification of 
courses 30 that students can be trained 
in divergent vocations according to 
their interests and capacities. The 
requirements of teachers, workers in 
vocational extension and community 
development project areas, cooperative 
personnel, revenue administration, 
technical and supervisory personnel 
in industry, agriculture and other 
fields of development have to be 
mainly from the age group 14-17 
years.” 


“We expect that at the successful 
conclusion of the Secondary course a 


majority of the students wil! 
take up some suitable vocatianal 
pursuit. This postulates that our 


Secondary schools should no longer 
be ‘single track’ institutions. They 
should provide both general and 
vocational subjects and pupils should 
have an opportunity to choose from 
them according to their needs,” 
“Te (Secondary school) endeav- 
ours to provide for each individual 
pupil suitable opportunity to use and 
develop his natural ability, apritude 
and inclinations,” 


The second job of the Secondary 
school is even more challenging. It has 
been already discussed under universiry 
unemployment—the release of the 
student's powers of creation and discovery. 
This is not easy but is the real compen- 
sation of the great teacher. Abilities, 
aptitudes, interests of the student must 
be evaluated. The student must be 
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guided into a field of interest that. uses 
his abilities and aptitudes in the highest 
degree. If done wisely, the world unfolds 
for him with surprising vistas. Powers 
in the student emerge that he did not 
now he possessed. Initiative and a 
confident approach to problems and 
difficulties result. He is no longer afraid 


of risks. Adventure and the lure of 
discovery beckon on. Security is no 
longer a fetish, 
l 
S. C. Sen 


AN ideal democratic state must be an 

industrial society, in which every 
citizen must be a worker, contributing 
enough in goods and service to society 
to earn his livelihood and every worker 
must also enjoy the political rights and 
cultural interests of a free citizen. To 
achieve material and cultural progress 
swiftly and surely, India has chosen for 
herself the pattern of an industrial social- 
istic democracy, 


Technology is dynamic, and an in- 
dustrial society survives by continually 
adjusting its social thinking and institu- 
tions to rapid technological changes. 
Each technological advance requires 
higher and more complex skills, to meet 
which both general education and voca- 
tional training of workers are required. 
*“Technological advance and educational 
advance must go hand-in-hand and...... 
education in the automatic—atomic age 
must be improved in quality and broad- 
ened in scope and outlook. Training 
(vocational) is education and we must 
see that the training of youth is a truly 
enriching educational experience and is 
given the priority it merits.” Continuing, 
the report says: “Often, however, and 
particularly in the less developed countries, 
there is considerable unemployment 
among the educated classes side by side 
with shortage of technologists and other 
kinds of highly skilled workers. This 
seems to indicate some lack of balance 
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and flexibility in the educational system, 
which in many countries may slow down 
the rate of technological advance and 
make adjustment to change more difficult.” 
India is a large country crying for 
development. Her educational system 
must serve her growing industrial society. 


But then, what about education for 
‘leadership’? In feudal days a ruling or 
military class might have exercised 
‘leadership’ over a working or fighting 
class. But nowadays, under the stress 
of economic factors, even popular politi- 
cal leaders are losing importance. A 
Central Minister recently expressed the 
hope to me that within 10 years the public 
and the press would talk much less of 
politicians than of persons outstanding in 
other fields of endeavour. A modern 
industrial democracy must throw up per- 
sons of vocational or professional training 
and competence as ‘leaders.’ So, the 
education that makes a person vocation- 
ally competent must also make him ready 
for leadership. 


Vocational training to ‘work’ efficiently 
and general education to enjoy ‘living’— 
isan outworn argument. There is no set 
pattern for ‘living.’ The athlete, chess 
player, reader, writer, actor, singer or the 
social worker—each will use his spare 
time in a different way, but one factor 
is common—the capacity to create and 
excel which gives real pleasure only 
competent work can give. Generally speak- 
ing, in an industrial society a person who 
is kept busy in his vocation will also ‘live’ 
fully. Ivory tower general education will 
neither meet the material needs of 
modern society nor throw up leaders of 
an industrial state or even increase the 
capacity to live satisfying ‘lives.’ 


Shri Natarajan’s concept of broad 
general education for its own sake does 
not appeal to me.** Secondary education 
in India should be oriented increasingly 
towards training for employment and in 
doing so, need not lose prestige. 
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The Secondary Education Commission 
has recognised this fully. In the con- 
cluding paragraph of Chapter IHI—Aims 
and Objectives—of the report it says: 

The Secondary school must make itself 
responsible for equipping its students 
adequately with civic as well as vocation- 
al efficiency—and the qualities of 
character that go with it—so that they 
may be able to play their part worthily 
and competently in the improvement of 
national life.” India’s Second Five-Year 
lan supports this view and summarises 
it in the Sub-Chapter on Secondary 
Education on pages 508-9—“They (the 
Secondary Education Commission) did 
not contemplate any artificial division 
between ‘general’ or ‘cultural’ education 
and ‘practical’ and ‘vocational’ of 
technical’ education.” 


The proposed setup of Secondary 
education for the country is generally 
comprehensive and satistactory. Most 
States are now establishing Multipurpose 
schools, Technical High schools and Rural 
Agricultural schools. The curricula, 
however, are designed largely for college 
entry and shop practice content is rather 
meagre (about 10% in the Delhi scheme). 
Consequently, direct employment of pass 
students into industry or commerce will 
not be generally easy. In Vocational 
High schools of U.S.A., 50% of school 
time is devoted to ‘shop practice, 25% to 
related subjects, e.g., Mathematics, 
Science, Drafting etc., and the remainder 
to English, History, Physical Education. 
On passing out, a Vocational High school 
student may join industry directly and 
subsequently improve his/her skill and 
theory by taking evening adult vocation- 
alinstruction. In India, Junior Technical 
schools are probably meant to do like- 
wise. Naturally, the instruction has to 
be largely inthe mother tongue of the 
student. I suggest that these Junior 
Technical schools should be known as 
Vocaticnal High schools and offer voca- 
tional courses of many kinds other than 
merely ‘Technical’ courses. Further, 
there should be provision for reciprocal 
transfer of students between ordinary 
High or Higher Secondary schools and 


Vocational High schools by going 
through extra short period courses on 
part-time or full-time basis to bridge the 
difference. Thus, a Vocational High 
school boy may prepare for the univer- 
sity and an ordinary High school boy 
for a vocational career at will. 


To start with, such Vocational courses 
may be in trades like the following : 


Automechanics ; Carpentry and Cabi- 
net making; Industrial Electricity , 
Industrial Electronics and Radio; 
Machine Drawing; Architectural 
Drawing ; Machine Shop Practice ; 
Painting and Decorating , Plumbering ; 
Printing ; Upholstery ; Sheet Metal ; 
Welding; Industrial | Chemistry ; 
Commercial Art ; Clerical; Salesman- 
ship ; Stenography ; Tailoring (incul- 
ding power sewing). 


For girls specially: Needle Trades 
(including tailoring and power sewing); 
Practical Nursing ; Dietetics ; Typist , 
Telephone Operator etc. 


It may be argued that not many boys 
and girls will opt for such Vocational 
High school courses. I do not agree. 
Industrial growth will create more 
vocational than purely clerical jobs re- 
quiring special training and skill. Further, 
the reported decision of the Central} 
Government not to insist on a university 
degree for many of their services, com- 
pulsory schooling upte 14 years and the 
introduction of a core craft in the Middle 
school stage will draw progressively more 
and more pupils to Vocational High 
schools than to orthodox schools. 


But education alone, even if it is 
Vocational education, cannot create new 
employment; and more employment, 
particularly vocational employment, will 
demand more and more diversified educa- 
tion. India’s economic planning is based 
on an intelligent assessment of the 
country’s material requirements and 
resources and on a boldness to take cal- 
culated risks. The present economic 
backwardness of the country reovires 
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social changes at a much faster rate than 
in Western Europe and U.S.A. at the 
beginning of their industrial revolution, 
Otherwise, India’s continued poverty will 
cause an ever-increasing political and 
economic instability at home and abroad, 
leading to disastrous consequences. 

We must, therefore, anticipate a re- 
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volutionary industrial, agricultural and 
commercial, and cultural regeneration of 
the country and prepare educationally 
for it. Our Secondary education will do 
well to put increasing stress on the pre- 
paration of youth for vocational careers, 


without neglecting essential cultura] 
values. 


I CN 


“Speech belongs half to the speaker, half to the listener”. 


—-Montaigne 
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In teaching the child, should our approach be 


CHILD-CENTRED OR CLASS-CENTRED ? 


QUR concept of education and educa- 

tional institutions has passed through 
two stages. We are now in the third 
stage, if | may say so. There was a time 
when children were considered to be 
passive creatures, on whom we had to 
impose many things which we considered 
good for them. This was the first stage. 
After that came the stage when the 
child and his personality received more 
attention. The orientation was towards 
the child. We tried to understand the 
child, his needs and abilities. We tried 
to modify the content of our teaching 
to suit the child. We developed new 
methods and techniques of presenting to 
the child what we still thought was good 
for him. The common characteristic of 


important for the real training and 
development of the pupils personality. 
No modern teacher will be content with 
the teaching of a particular syllabus in a 
subject. Every teacher. even the one 
who has not deliberately and consciously 
reached the third stage, will be placing 
before his pupils a number of social and 
moral principles which he would like 
them to learn. These things may be done 
in an organised manner in a class on 
social studies or moral instruction. 
Mote often, such things may be passed 
on in a casual manner during other 
classes also. But what the pupil really 
learns from such deliberate or casual 
attempts will depend to a large extent 
on the kind of social groups he finds with- 

in the classroom and 


both these stages 
was the emphasis on By his school environ- 
oe oi Saige see In aoe: 
ow our educationa words, it is not the 
G.D. Boaz individual pupil alone 


thinking, mostly with 

the help of psy- 

chologists, has brought us to the third 
stage. In this stage the emphasis is 
neither on the individual child alone nor 
on the curriculum, nor on the methods 
of teaching, nor on the teacher alone. 
We have now come to consider the class- 
room as an active and significant social 
group. We have begun to realise the 
importance and the potentialities of the 
various social forces and interactions 
that are at work within a classroom. 
Pupils affect each other and whether 
we are aware of it or not, they affect the 
teacher also. That the teacher influences 
the pupils needs no mention. 

Group structure is an important 
factor 


We also know that the social forces 
thus released within the group are very 


but it is also the 
group structure that has developed with- 
in the class which should be constantly 
kept in mind by the teacher. There is 
a good deal of truth in saying that our 
education should be child or pupil- 
centred. Most of us know what is meant 
by it and itis certainly a good principle. 
But the child as a unit cannot be 
really taught except in the context of 
the social group and the social forces 
that have evolved within a class, 
The teacher might emphasise the princi- 
ples of democracy. He might emphasise 
the principles of cooperation. He might 
equally emphasise the principles of 
justice, social sense and freedom. But he 
can be absolutely sure that the child will 
not assimilate these principles into 
his way of life and thinking unless he 
feels and lives out these truths within the 
social group of the class. 
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Teachers should try to wħderstand the 
psychology of group formation and group 
ehaviour. With the help of simple 
questionnaires and sociograms he should 
have a very good picture of the various 
forces that operate within the class. He 
should know how pupils affect each 
other and how sub-groups are formed 
within the class and what kinds of leader- 
ship are available among the pupils. 
me years ago, we were told that the 
teacher should not only know his subject 
matter but also the pupil. Now we know 
that it is not sufficient to know the pupils 
as individual children with their abilities 
and difficulties. It is equally important 
to understand all the pupils together asa 
social group affecting each other. 


As a member of a social group, the 
individual pupil should be viewed as a 
future citizen. He should be trained in 
living as a citizen within the scope of the 
classroom. The teacher is in a good 
position to give this training. Since all 
teachers study psychology, the fact of 
individual differences will be appreciated. 
Keeping thisin mind, the pupils should 
be trained in cooperative endeavour to 
achieve common goals. But, in any 
group there are bound to be some indivi- 
dual pupils who have gifts of leadership. 
It is the duty of the teacher to be on the 
lookout for such future leaders and give 
them the necessary encouragement and 
training. Cooperation is necessary and 
should be encouraged. But this should 
not be done at the cost of training real 
individual leaders who are equally necess- 
ary for society, democracy or no demo- 
cracy. Even the methods adopted for 
training in cooperation should aim at 
inculcating in each individual the attitude 
and habit of doing his best and setting 
higher standards and goals for himself. 


The teacher is part of the group 


Teachers should not make the mistake 
of thinking that the pupils alone form 
the social group. The teacher also must 

ecome an active and welcome member 
ofit. By his very position, he is a leader 
who has great authority and power. 
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This position of leadership should be 
very carefully exercised and should often 
be forgotten forthe simple reason that 
the teacher is not a leader chosen by the 
pupils, He has to make himself accepted 
as one. He often forgets that pupils 
also are very sensitive to our personal 
behaviour and characteristics. In other 
countries several investigations have 
been undertaken to find out what kind 
of qualities and characteristics the pupils 
like and dislike in a teacher. Though 
we do not have any notable study of this 
type in our country, we can certainly 
learn about these welcome traits from 
books on educational psychology. It may 
be a helpful exercise for every teacher 
to rate himself on such characteristics 
‘and traits that are liked and disliked by 
pupils. other words, the teacher 
should try to understand himself asthe 
pupils see him as a member of that 
group. 


Most teachers would have learned from 
their courses on educational psychology 
that the teacher should not assume a 
dominant and authoritarian role. Even 
the programme of teaching should be a 
matter of participation of the whole 
group, with the teacher as an adviser or 
guide. In any class in which the teacher 
assumes the authoritarian role, the pupils 
learn to take a passive role leading at 
best towards submission to authority. 
Under such conditions no proper social 
relationships within the group will be 
formed at all. The pupils will not get 
the right type of experience in democra- 
tic social living in spite of the fact that 
the social studies teacher will be giving 
them a good many maxims. Experiments 
have shown that when the teacher takes 
the role of an autocrat, pupils become 
irritable and unwilling to cooperate with 
each other. They develop very little 
initiative. For things that matter in 
life such a teacher will seldom be accepted 
asa guide and example. 


The school as a social group 


We have considered so far the single 
class as a social group. But the schoo! a3 
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a whole is also an important social group 
which helps the pupils to learn social 
values and real democratic principles. 
Here again, the responsibility of the 
teacher is very important. What the 
headmaster or the senior teacher advises 
the pupils in the daily general assembly 
(if there is one) does not have much 
effect on the pupils of the school. They 
learn very little out of such lectures and 
sermons. The social life of the teacher 
within the school and his relationships 
with fellow teachers and the management 
are what matter in teaching the pupils 
social values and democratic living effi- 
ciently. Jealousy, quarrels and feelings of 
animosity among the staff greatly spoil the 
work of a teacher. He might be very effici- 
ent in teaching his Mathematics. But such 
a teacher can be sure that he has taught 
practically nothing of real value. In fact, 
such undesirable characteristics in a teacher 
will always be reflected in the group life 
that is formed among the pupils within the 
class and the school and these experiences 
are bound to be felt by the young boys 
and girls with whom he is in daily contact. 


are 


Too often, the social sciences 





taught as part of a syllabus which the 
pupils must master from the point of 
view of the examination. Academic 
knowledge of social principles and values 
which can be shown in an examination 
is completely different from a real learn- 
ing of those principles to be practised in 
actual behaviour. Real learning mostly 
depends on the experiences and emotional 
reactions of the pupils. A proper atti- 
tude and orientation must be brought 
about. The teacher should constantly 
remind himself that the pupils whom he 
teaches today are citizens, Government 
officials and politicians of tomorrow. 
As citizens, they have to believe in and 
not simply know the democratic methods 
and ideals. As Government officials, 
they have to learn the spirit of service 
and justice in administration. As political 
leaders, they must have broad sympathies, 
scholarship and an international outlook. 
Learning the subject of social studies 
should be directed towards inculcating 
these qualities and characteristics of 
leadership. But the pupils will imbibe 
these qualities and characteristics only 
to the extent they see and feel them in 
the lives and behaviour of their teachers. 


“You can preach a better sermon with your life than with your lips.” 


—Oliver Goldsmith 


Sociologically Speaking 


DIVERSIFICATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


ONE of the important programmes of 

educational reconstruction at the 
Secondary stage during the last four or 
five years has related to the conversion 
of a selected number of Secondary 
schools to Multipurpose schools. During 
the last two years of the First Plan, the 
Ministry of Education at the Centre 
gave assistance for the conversion 
of some 470 schools of which some 250 
were actually started. At the rate at 
which schools are being converted 
during the Second Plan, the number of 
Multipurpose schools by 1961 may easily 
exceed the target of 1187 laid down in 
the Second Five-Year Plan. This pro- 
gramme derives its main inspiration from 
the diagnosis of the current educational 
malaise asmade by the Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission of 1952. To quote 
from the Commission’s Report “The 
unilateral scheme of studies which con- 
centrated almost entirely on preparing 
students for entrance to the university, 
was not calculated to bring out the best 
either in the teacher or in the pupils. 
Again the failure to provide diversified 
courses of study made it difficult for 
many students to secure suitable employ- 
ment at the end of the course.” To 
remedy this state of affairs the Commis- 
sion recommended that “Multipurpose 
schools should be established wherever 
possible to provide varied courses of 
interest to students with diverse aims, 
aptitudes and abilities.” 


The programme of diversification of 
the Secondary curriculum needs no 


By 
Veda Prakasha 


apology. It is in line with the modern 
trends of education in other parts of the 
world. The programme has aroused 
widespread enthusiasm in the State 
Education Departments. The enthusiasm 
has also been shared by the voluntary 
organisations. Each yeara large number 
of applications are received from such 
Organisations for the conversion of their 
institutions to Multipurpose institutions. 
The applications far exceed the resources. 


However, public support and popular 
enthusiasm, although necessary conditions 
of an educational reform, may not always 
suffice to guarantee the projected out- 
comes. Unless the new curricula are 
invested with suitable “contents” and 
unless the completion of the new courses 
is assured to lead to attractive employ- 
ment opportunities, a movement such as 
the one of transforming schools to 
Multipurpose institutions may soon 
develop symptoms of exhaustion and 
fade out prematurely. The purpose of 
this article is to brieily call attention to 
these two problems, one relating to the 
development of a suitable Secondary 
curriculum and the other, and perhaps 
the more crucial of the two, to the 
creation of suitable job opportunities for 
those who graduate in the new courses. 


We may consider the Secondary 
curriculum first. The report of. the 
Secondary Education Commission has 
at several places emphasised the view 
that for the vast majority of students 
the end of the Secondary stage must 
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function as a terminal point. In other 
words, the training to be imparted at 
this stage should be such as among other 
things fits them to make apprcpriate 
occupational choices. This being one of 
the basic aims of Secondary education, 
it is important to provide that the 
Secondary curriculum includes only the 
most useful subjects and is not cluttered 
with too many subjects of doubtful 
value. The apportionment of time 
between the general and special subjects 
has also to be done in a manner calcula- 
ted to promote the true ends of Secon- 
dary education and to safeguard that the 
vocational aim is not subordinated to 
the so-called liberal aim. It is hardly 
necessary to warn against the subservience 
of the liberal aim to the vocational aim 
since there is no such danger at present ; 
the entire Secondary tradition is much 
too heavily loaded against such an even- 
tuality coming off in the near future. 
For many years to come the primary 
concern of the educational planner 
should be directed at controlling in the 
curriculum the dead weight of the so- 
called liberal elements. 


The general subjects recommended 
by the Commission and as subsequently 
modified by the All-India Council for 
Secondary Education include three 
compulsory languages; Social Studies, 
which in content willat least represent 
the equivalent of two separate subjects 
if not more ; General Science, again the 
equivalent of at least two subjects ; and 
one compulsory craft. Besides, every 
pupil will be required to offer three 
subjects from any of the seven alterna- 
tive groups namely, Humanities, Sciences, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Technology, 
Home Science and Fine Arts. To one 
who has any experience of working out a 
schoo! timetable, there can be little doubt 
that this is far too ambitious a programme 
to work in practice. Apart from the psy- 
chological difficulty whether the equip- 
ment of an average Secondary pupil can 
ever prove equal to a load of this 
magnitude, the mere provision of sO many 
subjects in the timetable will reduce 
sharply the time available for the special 
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subjects. 


This is not the occasion to go into a 
detailed discussion of the different 
subjects. Nevertheless one does feel 
that there is room for pruning several 
subjects from the general curriculum., 
For instance, the number of compulsory 
languages in my opinion should in no 
case exceed two. There is also perhaps 
not ample justification for retaining Social 
Studies and craft as compulsory subjects 
particularly when these two subjects will 
have been studied by every pupil upto 
14. Any practical work to be done at 
the post-l4 stage should be such as 
derives its main significance from the 
special subjects.: The only special group 
for which adequate provision for practical 
work, as part of the special curriculum, 
may not be feasible will be the humanities. 
But it should be pointed out that for 
many students offering this group, 
practical work, unless it happens to meet 
one of their known interests or needs, 
may not always have much value. Should 
a student offering this group need 
practical work of a specific nature, it 
should be possible to provide the same 
by organising suitable extra-curricular 
opportunities. 


The question relating to the distribu- 
tion of time between the general and 
special subjects is again of paramount 
importance. While the country has little 
first-hand experience on this issue, we 
would not perhaps be far wrong in 
suggesting that at least 50 per cent of 
the time during the three years of Higher 
Secondary education should be reserved 
for the special subjects. The allotment 
need not be uniform throughout. During 
the first year the special subjects may: 
be allotted, say 40 per cent of the time: 
during the second year the allotment may 
be increased to 50 per cent of the 
time and during the third to about 60 
per cent. This allotment is the very mini- 
mum necessary to impart any vocational 
bias worth the name and should under 
no circumstances be reduced. (One may 
legitimately doubt whether a distribution 
in which half tbe time is allotted to 
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general subjects will suffice to impart 
sufficient vocational competence to the 
learner for purposes of entering the 
desired occupation !). We should take 
courage in both hands and stoutly fight 
the so-called liberal tradition in working 
out the curricular and extra-curricular 
programmes for the new schools. Unless 
that is done, there is a danger that what 
has been achieved in theory may be lost 
in practice. j 


With regard to the basic issue of the 
relationship between the new courses and 
the employment opportunities, it should 
be stated at the outset that people by 
and large look upon education not as 
something good in itself—to use a term 
from G.E. Moore~but as a means to 
socio-economic betterment. When edu- 
cational programmes—no matter to what 
stage they relate —meet this test, that is, 
promise improvement in the social and 
economic status of the individual, they 
flourish. When, on the other hand, they 
do not answer this condition—no matter 
what their other educational merits—they 
invariably founder. Certain foreign data 
would support such a generalisation. The 
experience of Great Britain in the 
reconstruction of Secondary education 
in the post-war period is particularly 
instructive. The 1944 Act of England 
and Wales enjoins that Secondary educa- 
tion should be made to accord with the 
age, abilities and aptitudes of pupils. 
Towards this end the local educational 
authorities have been trying to develop 
three different types of Secondary insti- 
tutions—the Grammar, the Technical 
and the Modern. The underlying as- 
sumption is that children will go only to 
those institutions which offer courses 
suited to their psychological charcteris- 
tics. The reform has been further justi- 
fed on the ground that in course of time 
perfect social equality will be established 
as between different forms of Secondary 
education and that the present pressure 
on Grammar schools will gradually 

diminish. Unfortunately the hopes raised 
by the Act have not been answered. 
Neither the Modern nor the Technical 
school has succeeded in establishing 
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itself. In most cases the Modern school 
has either agreed to rehearse the role of 
the old Senior Elementary school or in a 
few exceptional cases, managed to 
partially mask its real status by offering 
to the brighter pupils courses generally 
available in Grammar schools. The 
difficulty in the way of the Technica] 
schools has been that the industry still 
continues to give preference to the 
products of the Grammar schools. Mean- 
while, much against expectations, the 
demand for Grammar school education 
has not only persisted but increased. 
The framers of the 1944 Act do not seem 
to have realised with sufficient clarity 
that so long as the Grammar school 
prepared students for the university 
and the white-collared professions, it 
would not meet any serious challenge to 
its authority from the Modern, Technica] 


Or any other type of Secondary 
school. 


Another British fact is relevant. The 
Fleming Committee set up by the British 
Government in 1942 had made certain 
suggestions for increasing the association 
of the independent public schools with 
the public system of education. Unfortu- 
nately the desired association has not 
been achieved so far, The public schools 
have not found it difficult to live ina 
world of their own since there has been 
no lessening of the demand for public 
school education. It is difficult to see 
how their class character can change so 
long as they continue to prepare students 
for the most coveted positions in the 
British society and so long as there are 
parents who are willing to pay the 
prescribed fees. 


The history of the recent reforms in 
the school leaving certificate examination 
in that country is also of relevance. The 
old certificate has been replaced by the 
General Certificate of Education which 
permits the students to offer any subject 
at any of the three levels: ordinary, 
advance and scholarship. At the time of 
introducing the reform it was hoped that 
many schools which on account of social 
pressure were pitch-forked into preparing 
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students for a pass at the school leaving 
examination in the minimum prescribed 
number of subjects will be freed from the 
incubus and that they will be able to 
organise their work more in harmony 
with the capacities of the pupils in their 
charge. Again the hope has noc been 
fulfilled because the British society conti- 
nues to place a premium on success in the 
examination in a certain minimum number 
of subjects. So long asthe parents insist 
that their children be coached to meet 
the minimum educational requirements of 
old, it matters little whether the schools 
in theory are free to prepare students for 
a pass in the subjects of their choice. In 
practice the schools will find it difficult 
to depart from the set conventions. 


India offers a parallel to the British 
situation. The Bombay Secondary Edu- 
catiot. Board, for example, offers facility 
for examination in as many as 63 subjects. 
The facilities have been available overa 
number of years now. But if one looks 
into the distribution of the subjects which 
have been actually offered by examinees 
in the past, it will be found that the vast 
majority of students limit their choice to 
9 or 10 subjects. These are the subjects 
which carry the highest value for purposes 
of higher education and employment. So 
long as the value of the other subjects 
for employment and higher education is 
not clearly established, it would be idle to 
expect that for purely educational con- 
siderations many parents will agree to 
have their children offer the less popular 
but psychologically more congenial 
groupings. 


In so far as the provision of the new 
courses in Secondary schools is concerned, 
we believe the majority of parents will 
continue to press for the science and art 
courses because of the established connec- 
tions of these subjects with university 
education and the betzer-paid positions in 
society. In so far as subjects like 
Agriculture, Commerce, Domestic Science 
etc. are concerned, nothing important In 
the society has happened of late to indi- 
cate that completion of Secondary educa- 
tion in these subjects will enable children 
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to secure positions of high social and 
financial status. Since that important 
condition is not met, we should be pre- 
pared for a situation where parental 
reluctance to admit children to the new 
courses asserts itself again and again. The 
only possible exceptions might be some 
of the courses in Home Science and Fine 
Arts which despite no clear economic 
advantage may, for cultural reasons, prove 
popular with girls. Some of the courses - 
in Technology may also enjoya temporary 
popularity on acccunt of the gratuitous 
assumption that these will link up with 
higher technical education as well, if not 
better, as the ordinary science course. 


The Indian situation which at the 
moment is characterised by incredibly 
large disparities in income and status as 
between one position and another seems 
to admit of only two alternatives. Either 
the newer courses -will find it extremely 
difficult to attract children in sufficiently 
large numbers to justify the expenditure 
incurred in introducing them, or the 
distinctive features of the courses will 
have to be sacrificed in favour of a very 
large common curricular denominator in 
order to ensure that going through a 
particular course will not commit the 
pupil to a limited occupational field and 
that it will still keep open to him all the 
opportunities of further education avail- 
able to children opting for the science or 
the arts courses. The first concern Is justi- 
fied by the data reported in the two 
Reports of the Special Committee of the 
Uttar Pradesh Government presided over 
by the late Acharya Narendra Deva. The 
experience of multilateralism which has 
been tried out in that State for some time 
now suggests that children select courses 
not in the light of any important edu- 
cational or psychological considerations 
but in accordance with strong parental 
wishes. And can there be any doubt as to 
the direction in which the wishes of 
parents normally move ? 


The apprehension that the distinctive 
features of the new courses may have to 
be softened may be justified by reference 
to the experience of a State like West 
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Bengal. The State Department of Edu- 
cation there has, for instance, found that 
if the new courses in Agriculture and 
Technology have to take root, it is 
hecessary to so frame the courses that 
the children who complete them are not 
in any manner handicapped in going in 
for those forms of higher education for 
which so far the ordinary science course 
alone has provided the necessary prepara- 
tion. Unless this is done, the new courses 
will function under a serious disadvan- 
tage. 


The fact that people seek education 
not as an end in itself but asa means of 
socio-economic mobility can create all 
kinds of bottlenecks in the way of recon- 
structing the educational system. A 
reform may be inspired by the most 
unimpeachable motives, may have 
established educational considerations in 
its favour, but may not work in practice 
if the necessary socio-economic postulates 
are not given. In a feudal, class-ridden 
Or a strait-jacket totalitarian society this 
difficulty may not be there, at any rate 
not to the same extent; since in such 
organisations the freedom which people 
enjoy in choosing their educational and 
occupational careers is severely restricted. 
But in a democracy where people are free 
to exercise their will, almost any impor- 
tant educational programme will be stulti- 
hed if it is not founded on possibilities of 


improving the socio-economic status of 
the individual. 


What are the implications of such a 
proposition for a democracy? Does it 
mean that in a democratic organisation no 
important educational reconstruction can 
ever be fruitfully undertaken ? This is a 
most important question and it is neces- 
sary to face it candidly. It would seem 
that for newer educational facilities to 
prosper, they should either lead to new 
occupations of high social and economic 
standing or—in case they lead to some of 
the older callings only—the economic and 
social status of such callings should be 
improved and made more attractive. Ina 
situation characterised by great economic 
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and social disparities, educational courses 
leading to the less favoured vocational 
opportunities will always be at a disad- 
vantage. To succeed in a democracy, edu- 
cational planning cannot therefore, escape 
the obligation of supporting itself by a 
certain dose of socialism in the sense of 
socio-economic homogeniety in the occu- 
pational world. It is only when the vast 
economic and social disparities which 
divide one station from another in the 
present society are minimised that the 
Pressure on certain unilateral type of 
courses will relax and educational diversi- 


fication become both a need and a 
reality. 


In so far as India is concerned, it is 
obvious that the disparities in question, 
particularly the economic inequalities, 
cannot be removed overnight by increas- 
ing the financial rewards of the occupa- 
tions at the lower end of thescale. No 
under-developed economy can do that. 
The only alternative is to lower the value 
of the highly paid occupations and to bring 
them closer to the lower occupations. The 
Suggestion is negative no doubt, but in 
the very nature of things the situation 
admits of no other solution, If the aim 
of national planning is to develop the 
country's resources in such a manner that 
people are voluntarily forthcoming in 
sufficient numbers to take up jobs in all 
occupational fields, and if for this purpose 
the inordinate desire of the masses to go 
in for certain liberal types of education is 
to be effectively curbed, the removal of 
the existing disparities becomes a matter 
of the highest importance. If democracy 
and freedom are not tempered with the 
necessary measure of socialism, it is only 
wishful to hope that we shall now or ever 
succeed in reforming the national system 
of education and make it a worthy instru- 
ment of national reconstruction. And 
why should there be any hesitation in 
attending to the task—whatever its com- 
plexity—now that the building up ofa 
socialistic pattern of society has been 


declared as the avowed aim of all planning, 
public or private ? 
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TEACHERS’ SYMPOSIUM 


In this feature we invite teachers of secondary schools to discuss the teaching 
of their subjects and exchange ideas about their methods of teaching, classroom prac- 
tices and any other interesting experiences they may have had in or outside the 
classroom. In the last three series we have discussed the teaching of Social Studies, 
Mathematics, Science and English. In this series the discussion is on the teaching 


of Art. 


The contributors to this series are Rathin Mitra, Head of the Art Derart- 


ment, Doon School, Dehra Dun ; Bhabani Charan Gue of the Mayo College, Ajmer ; 
and Dinesh Shah of the New Era School, Bombay. 


Rathin Mitra 


EVERY child is an artist. Spontaneity 

of expression is the child's main 
asset. At his age he knowsno inhibi- 
tions. He is full of the light of imagina- 
tion and enthusiasm. How to direct and 
develop these gifts is the main task 
before the teacher of Art. 


In teaching the subject to young 
children the first thing the teacher of Art 
should do is to create a congenial atmos- 
phere in which the children feel happy 
and enjoy their work. Environment has 
a strong influence on young minds. 
Therefore, the classroom should be arrang- 
ed and decorated in such a way as to exert 
the right kind of influence on their minds 
and induce them to work. Another 
important requirement of a congenial 
environment isa permanent art class in 
every school. I remember that in one of 
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the schools where 1 was teaching previ- 
ously, the art class was shifted every now 
and then from place to place. This 
irritated the boys and what is more, it 
had an unsettling effect on their work. 


In the teaching of art it is impossible 
to follow one hard and fast method. Art is 
not an exact science. In this article I 
will, however, suggest a tew points that I 
think ought to be borne in mind bya 
teacher of Art teaching children who are 
just beginning to discover the fascination 
of colour and line. 


Have you looked at the Nature’s own 
panorama of paintings? Does the blue 
sky, the green of the forest, the gold of 
the sunset fill you with feelings of wonder 
and awe ? 


A child is intensely aware of them 
and his sense of appreciation is keen, 
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Nothing for him is dull or stale. A good 
teacher of Art would know that before 
going further, his duty at this stage is to 
make the child exercise his imagination 
as much as possible. Therefore he will 
select subjects which lie within his pupils’ 
range of observation and experience. He 
will take advantage of the topical, local 
and seasonal events. He will allow the 
children also to suggest and paint subjects 
of their own choice. He will announce 
the subject before the actual lesson so 
that the children have enough time to 
collect and consider their ideas. At the 
commencement of the lesson, the teacher 
should give a few minutes to a brief 
analysis of the subject, giving the children 
every opportunity to express their ideas, 
The job of the teacher is to be with his 
pupils, to guide and direct them in the 


clear expression of the things they have 
observed. 


Drawing, like talking, is a language. It 
is another way of saying what one thinks 
and feels by means of line, form and 
colour. It is like poetry. The pupil must 
see, feel and arrange his subject before 
he tries to give it its proper expression. 
Throughout this process the teacher 
sbould be there to give him physical and 
moral support to enable the child to bring 
out something concrete, throbbing with 


life, not just a galaxy of colours or a dead 
image. 


Imaginative composition is the essence 
of tru2 art but different children express 
themselves in different ways. Some will 
produce exquisite china, some master- 
pieces of sculpture, some will be good 
with hammer and chisel, some with 
needle and thread and some with pen and 
ink or brush and paint. A good teacher 
of art will recognise these differences and 


guide the children along their own path of 
interests and abilities. 


Combined work by two or three boys 


on a particular subject should be encour-. 


aged. This helps them 
their ideas and working 
Also it is my experience th 
is the best remedy for sh 


in developing 
in fellowship, 
at group work 
y boys to come 


out of their shells and show their initi- 
ative, 


In the art section there should be 
some space where the reproductions of 
great painters’ works should be hung and 
these should be periodically replaced by 
new ones. This helps the child to broaden 
his horizon and it gives him inspiration, 
new ideas and better appreciation. 


It is always a stimulating change to 
take the boys out for out-door sketching. 
On these occasions the selection of the 
subject should be entirely left to them. 
Free-hand sketching from Nature gives 
them a wide scope for their imagination 
and it develops their awareness of natural 
surroundings. 


Children are ardent collectors and if a 
teacher could guide them correctly in 
this direction, the results can be 
amazing. Pebbles and twigs are 
ordinary things that you see everywhere 
around you, but an imaginative child can 
create a world of fantasy out of them. A 
butterfly collection can be a vertible feast 
for the eyes. In fact there is nothing like 
using a childs hobby to kindle his 


imagination. 


Taking children to see art exhibitions 
and public displays wherever possible, is 
an effective way of arousing and stimulat- 
ing their interest in their own creative 
abilities. Inter-school, inter-state and 
international exchanges of drawings 
increase their understanding of the 
subject and give them immense en- 
couragement to do better work, 


* * * 


Bhabani Charan Gue 


THERE are no two opinions about the 

necessity of art education at the 
secondary school level, but there are 
many different viewpoints as to the right 
method of teaching the subject. 


The teaching of art in schools in our 
country has swung between two extremes. 
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One extreme is to continue the old 
methods of formal art teaching which 
attempt to make every child in the class 
produce a picture in accordance with the 
Pattern in the teacher’s mind or which 
attempt to teach the finer points of line 
Of perspective to every child or which 
allow him to copy from pictures. The 
other extreme is to give complete freedom 
to the child for self-expression, allowing 
him or her to dabble in paints and colour 
at will and without any guidance or 
interference from the arc teacher. The 
second extreme in my opinion is definitely 
the better of the two, but unfortunately 
it is the first, the conventionalism and 
formalism in child art, that prevails in the 
majority of our schools in India. I shali 
not discuss here or sctutinise the existing 
system of art education in secondary 
schools in our country, rather I shall 
apply myself to relating “how I practice 
art teaching” 


Art teaching in secondary schools has 
two aspects—art in the education of the 
child (pre-adolescent) and art in the 
education of the adolescent. 


The child begins to express itself from 
birth. It begins with an instinctive desire 
which gradually grows. Child art is that 
self-expression which comes from the 
child’s inner urge. Every child is something 
of an artist. The creative urge 1s present 
in every child. Children live ina dream 
world and when they draw or paint they 
express dreams in their creations. They 
paint from the depths of their feelings and 
express the emotions rather than their 
thoughts. They do not copy directly 
from nature but draw entirely from ima- 
g:nation and hence their art 1s symbolic 
and not representational. The modern 
art movement in my opinion including the 
work of many mature artists has been 
greatly influenced by child art which is the 
work of the subconscious state of the 
mind. It is not a literal representation of 
objects which they see. Hence it is some- 
times dificult to understand what they 
want to express in their drawing. 


Lack of knowledge about the child and 


his mind is greatly responsible for failure 
to arouse love and enthusiasm among 
children in the right way. The teacher’s 
role is to encourage the child and give 
him considerable freedom to express his 
ideas and experiences, imaginaticn and 
fantasies freely, but at the same time he 
should not deny the child the benefit of 
his guidance. The correct attitude to- 
wards the child and his work and the 
Importance of sympathy and understand- 
ing constitute the keypoint to success. 
The aim is not to produce artists among 
children but to foster and develop crea- 
tive self-expression inherent in every 
child. Itis through this self-expression 
of his imagination, visualisation and 
emotions that a child develops his 
personality, intelligence and aesthetic 
sense. Any imposition of adult ideas, 
standards or techniques at this stage 
therefore would destroy his creative effort 
and make him timid and self-conscious. I 
never encourage a senior boy to help or 
handle the work of a junior. That I 
consider is harmful to both because the 
subconscious mind of the child clashes 
with the conscious mind of the adole- 
scent. 


When children come to my art school 
I do not let them feel that Iam their 
teacher. I am always their companion 
and friend. I show them good reproduc- 
tions, tell them stories, draw pictures to 
attract their attention and so on, and `’ 
thus inspire them to use the art room. I 
keep enough of paper, colours, brushes 
for them to use. Any rigidity in the 
matter of materials generally hampers 
their creative energy. When children 
find a homely and congenial atmosphere 
in the art school, they enjoy their work 
and feel happy. I do not teach them how 
to draw or paint or tell them of colour 
harmony and other things ;I only try to 
stimulate and encourage them in every 
possible way. I never correct or touch 
my pupil's pictures, neither do I believe 
in giving them long lectures and criti- 
cising their work. All children do not 
have the same ability and their works are 
bound to be of different standards ; some 
have less power of observation ; some are 
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shy ; some are hasty ; others are slow or 
may be afraid to paint lest their pictures 
are spoilt and so on; but I keep my 
patience and try to appreciate their 
sincere efforts with sympathy. I devote 
much of my time with them inthe art 


school studying their temperament and 
nature. 


Environment is also important and has 
a Strong influence on the mind of the 
children, It is very necessary that the art 


department should be well equipped with’ 


spacious rooms and enough of materials 
and facilities to work. We have in our 
art school, apart from other side rooms, 
three large size rooms, out of which one 
room I have specially kept for children’s 
classes. I have decorated the walls of 
this room with children’s works only and I 
think these works encourage and inspire 
them. As for the medium at this stage, I 
don’t think crayons, (popularly known as 
pastels) are suitable, no matter what their 
quality. From my long experience I find 
water colours and body colours (Tempera) 
a more suitable media. They get more 
freedom with big brushes on large size 
papers. Small drawings on small papers 
ate harmful to them. Tinted paper is also 
good for a change, more specially if they 
are working in Tempera. I do not follow 
any rigidity in the selection of colours. I 
generally keep large quantities of a few 
bright colours and hog hair brushes for 
large size work on tinted paper, and water 
colour medium for medium size work. We 
have both sloping desks and big flat tables 


which children find very convenient to 
work on. 


I do not believe in a rigid syllabus in 
art, Nor in a rigid time-schedule and strict 
discipline. Creative art cannot be taught 
with a rod in hand. If the art teacher 
can arouse their interest these children 
get so absorbed in work that class disci- 
pline follows as a matter of course. I 
keep the art school open throughout the 
day, including Sundays, holidays and half 
holidays, and boys come and use the art 
school at their free will and during their 
spare time, though smaller children have 
regular periods also, To sum up, I can 


say from my long experience ina public 
school that the key to successful art 
teaching to children and adolescents 
largely depends upon the attitude of the 
art teacher, his love and sympathy with the - 
young pupils, his love for children’s art, 
his observation of the nature and tem- 
perament of children and his capacity to 
create a proper atmosphere. Once you 
establish a good tradition in the art 
school, it continues and the standard 
goes higher as the pupils gain experience. 


Teaching art to an adolescent needs 
different handling and tact. As children 
grow, they cannot be treated as children 
nor as adults. At this stage they need 
guidance of a different sort because they 
now become conscious and tend towards 
mature work and critical thinking. This 
is a difficult stage and wrong handling on 
the part of the teacher will have an 
adverse effect on the pupil’s approach to 
the subject. At this stage I teach them 
techniques of different media, outdoor 
sketching, drawing and perspective, the 
history of art etc. Each individual has to 
be handled properly and separately. 
Patience on the part of both pupil and 
teacher is vitally important. And what- 
ever lessons I impart at this stage, I give 
them freedom to express themselves and. 
allow them to grow in the environment. 


The Role of Craft 


Tam confident that education is not 
complete without some knowledge and 
handling of crafts. I always encourage my 
pupils to do some craft work also along 
with drawing and painting. We have a 
wide range of choice in crafts, among 
others lino cuts, book-binding, clay model- 
ling, sculpture, leather crafts, carving, 
including workshop practice in metal and 
wood. Our workshop is well equipped and 
boys enjoy working there. The knowledge 
of crafts helps to build confidence and 
skill. It is a welcome change too, 


An exhibition is another feature which 
inspires a child, specially the adolescent. 
I hold periodical exhibitions in our 
spacious art school to acquaint them with 
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the works of other creative artists, as 
otherwise there is a real danger of too 
much influence of their teacher, which 
though heipful and natural to a certain 
extent, is to be discouraged. On several 
occasions I invite artists, sculptors or 
cartoonists to spend a few days with us 
in our art school which proves very inte- 
resting and inspiring. We have a flourish- 
ing art society for the senior boys, run by 
them, and its functionisto hold periodi- 
cal lectures, exhibitions, outdoor sketch- 
ing etc. 


Finally, I believe that art in secondary 
schools should be taught as far as 
possible as an extra-curricular activity 
and not as a subject of exami- 
nation. I have come to this conclusion 
from my own experience that boys deve- 
lop their knowledge and aesthetic sense 
more if they take art as an extra- 
curricular and spare time activity, since 
they have more freedom to paint, choose 
their own medium without being bound 
to a rigid syllabus for passing in the 
examination. My best pupils are those 
who have taken either Sanskrit or Science 
and worked in the art school in their 
spare time. 

* * * 


Dinesh Shah 


I believe that the first principle the 
teacher of Art should follow in the 
teaching of his subject is to give complete 
freedom of expression to the child. To 
me child art means an intense form of 
free and spontaneous self-expression of 
feeling and experience of achild. And 
while the child is engaged in drawing or 
painting, there should be no interference 
from the teacher for, in such spontaneous 
activity, there is a release of feeling, 
development of imagination and an 
exercise of skill that will be hampered if 
the child is checked too often by the 
teacher. Therefore, whatever suggestions 
or guidance the teacher has to give 
should be given at the beginning of the 


class. 


The four characteristics of a piece of 


art are form, rythm, harmony and balance. 
It is the duty of the teacher of Art to 
create in the child an awareness of the 
beauty of things, or in other words to 
create in him an ‘art sense’. Secondly, 
it is the teacher's duty to develop the 
child’s artistic talent in whatever 
measure he has it, through various ways. 
One of the most effective methods for 
this purpose is the correlation method 
followed by Art teachers of this school, 
i.e, the children are asked to read a poem 
or a passage from their book which gives 
them a word picture of an object. After 
reading they are asked to translate this 
word picture in line and colour. 


Another mode of drawing very much 
loved by the children is that of long 
scroll pictures. These scrolls are of black 
and brown paper, each about 20 to 30 
feet long. These scroll paintings are 
prepared by children working in a group 
and are very useful for decorating the 
classrooms. Most of these scroll paintings 
depict a village scene or tella story in a 
series of pictures. 


Once a term we have a Marathon 
session in painting and clay modelling. 
The session lasts three to four hours. In 
this session each child is expected todo a 
complete picture or make a complete 
model out of clay. Nearly 80 to 90 
children take part iu this competition. 
The work done by the pupils is put up for 
display in the school and the first three 
are selected for the award of merit 
certificates. 


Last year we took our students for 
a visit to the Ellora, Ajanta and 
Elephanta caves. The idea was to give 
them a first hand experience of seeing the 
famous art temples and an opportunity 
for free-hand sketching. But the sketch- 
ing was noc going to be a haphazard affair. 
Before the party left, there wasa pre- 
preparation class in which the teachers 
gave the students some background 
material on the history of the place and 
the type of art in sculpture for which the 
caves are known. A group of Art 
teachers also accompanied the students. 
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After they returned, the students’ work 
was displayed for the benefit of the 
whole school. 


Class exhibitions are another regular 
feature of our school. During the year 
each class organises its own exhibition 
and at the end of the year the school 
holds an annual exhibition of the best 
pictures of different classes. The exhihi- 
tion is open to the parents of the children 
and other visitors. 


Finally, our school has an Art Club 
called ‘Kala Sangam’ which enrols only 
those students who have a special gift for 
art. This Club organises many activities 
calculated to promote and develop the 
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artistic abilities of children. In fact its 
two main objects are-art appreciation 
and art decoration. It is the responsi- 
bility of this group to decorate the school 
when there is some occasion to celebrate 
and help in all the dramatic performances 
of the school. The Club organises 
excursions for landscape painting and 
free-hand drawing. Its members meet 
well-known local artists to see and discuss 
their work with them. One important 
activity of this Club deserving special 
mention is the competition it holds every 
year for preparing greeting cards for 
festivals at Diwali, Christmas etc. The 
greeting cards selected for use are printed 
and sold. This gives the child artists 
immense encouragement in their work. 
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Genuine beauty becomes more beautiful the closer we get to it, the longer we stay 


with it. 


—Hans Margolius 





ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF A 
SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAMME 


(4A Working Paper for the use of Heads of High and Hi gher Secondary Schools)* 
By Baqer Mehdi 


JN any scheme of a school guidance 

_ programme, the one person who is 
most important to its success is the 
Headmaster because he occupies the key 
position in the school. On his initiative 
and enthusiasm depend the imple- 
mentation, successful working and the 
growth of the guidance programme in 
a school. He has to assume the role of a 
leader. Staff participation in and pupil- 
parent appreciation of guidance services 
depend entirely on the kind of leadership 
provided by the Headmaster. 


I. Some basic concepts about guidance 
for the consideration of the Head- 
master 


(i) Guidance in its broadest sense is 
synonymous with the new concept 
of education. It includes within 
its scope all the services that may 
be provided for the child directly 
or indirectly in the home-school- 
near neighbourhood situations of 
life that will contribute to his 
balanced and wholesome growth 
towards maturity and social 
competence. 

(ii) Guidance presupposes recognition 
of individual needs. It has mean- 
ing and significance to the pupil 
to the extent it is individualised. . 

(iii) Guidance aims at helping each 
individual to understand bis 
interests, aptitudes, abilities, 
limitations, opportunities, - pro- 
blems and needs and, in the light 
of this knowledge, to make wise 
decisions for himself that would 
lead to better adjustment anda 
more effective life. 

(iv) Guidance is thus a continuous and 
a dynamic process and is concern- 
ed with the whole individual. 

(v) Guidance is inextricably linked 
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with the total school programme. 
It is not an adjunct to the school 
programme bur an integral part 
of it, and it must be recognized as 
. such. 
(vi) Guidance needs the cooperation 
of the whole staff. 


II. Three main forms cf guidance need 
to be recognized 


(i) Adjustment 


The aim is to help each individual 
to adjust himself in academic, 
personal, vocational or avocational 
problem-situations. Professional, 
individualised aid is needed in 
making immediate and suitable 
adjustment at problem-points. 


(i1) Orientational 


The aim is to orient each child 
towards life objectives “in pro- 
blems of career planning, educa- 
tional programming and direction 
toward Jong-term personal aims 
and values.’ Awareness of the 
need to plan, together with the 
awareness of the complexity of 
the world of work is an essential 
pre-requisite of going through 
school and preparing for after- 
school career. 


Gii) Developmental 
The aim is to improve personal 
effectiveness and power of self- 
direction through a better 
realisation of one’s own Capacities 
and limitations, and an understand- 
ing of the problems of life that 
one has to face. 


All the three forms of guidance 
mentioned above are inextricably linked 
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together and are directed to one and the 
same end which is child’s growth and 
development on healthy lines. 


Ill. Essentials of a guidance programme 


(i) A trained teacher-counsellor or 
a trained full-time counsellor on 
the staff list. 

(ii) An adequate system of pupil assess- 
ment and recording pupil data. 

(iii) Library resources and materials. 

(iv) Room for the counsellor to hold 
counselling interviews and store 
necessary tools and materials for 
guidance. 

(v) School guidance programme to 
include provision for filling in 
pupils’ cumulative record card 
by teachers. Some periods to be 
allowed to teachers for filling in 
pupils’ cumulative record cards. 


IV. Organising guidance for the school 
A Schematic Representation. 


HEADMASTER 


Guidance 
Committee 


Teachers 


~~ ra 
is Pa 
Pupils 


Counsellor 


Parent—Teachers 
for 
Evaluation of Guidance Programme 


V. After-school guidance 


Youth Employment and Counselling. 


VI. Activating the guidance programme 


Step 1 

Participation of staff members in 
developing the school’s guidance 
programme. 


The following factors need to be 
introduced : 


(a) A simple but adequate system of 
recording pupil data. Cumulative record 
card where information about each pupil 
has to be entered in a systematic way is a 
pre-requisite of a successful school guid- 
ance programme. All members of the 
staff need to assist in observing, testing 
and recording pupil data, each contribut- 


ing his own share to a complete inventory 
of the child. 


All teachers should be encouraged 
to maintain a notebook on which they 
could note down their observations and 
judgments about each child whom they 
see during school hours and after. While 
filling in the cumulative record card such 
observations and judgments may prove 
very helpful. 


_ (b) Co-curricular and classroom acti- 
vities presented in the form of a series of 
learning experiences to help children 
explore their interests and develop their 
capacities at each stage of growth. Again 


the assistance of the whole school staff is 
required. 


(c) Orientaticn programme 


(A) Class talks to pupils: (Class 
talks supplement the instructional part of 
schooling’’). 


(i) To develop in them right attitudes 
towards education in general and 
what they are learning in parti- 
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cular. Every pupil should be 
enabled to look at Secondary 
schooling as liberal education for 
all, education for employment for 
many and education for leadership 
for the few. 


Cii) To explain to them the nature and 
content of the school curricuJum. 
To develop in them asense of 
responsibility towards themselves 
and to train them for self-assess- 
ment and self-direction. 


(iv) To reveal to pupils the intimate 
relationship which exists between 
what they are learning at school 
and the work they would be doing 
after they have finished their 
studies. 


(v) To impress upon them the need for 
planning the future long before 
the crucial decision has to be 
taken. 


(vi) To illustrate to them the advant- 
ages of planning and the disad- 
vantages of an unplanned scheme 
of work. 


(vii) To create in them the right atti- 
tude to work. 


(viii) To give them and help them to 
gather such occupational informa- 
tion as would make for more 
effective decisions regarding their 
life-work. 


(iii) 


(B) Visits to work-places and industries : 


To give pupils first-hand information 
and realistic appraisal regarding the world 
of work. 


(C) Talks by experts from various fields 
of work: 


These would improve pupils’ knowledge 
of the world of work and spur them on to 
know more about that, particularly those 
aspects which demand high skill and 


analytical ability. 
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(D) Using other media of orrentatron 
guidance and of information 


Books, career-pamphiets, 
posters, charts, etc. 


Step 2 


filmstrips, 


Educating parents for guidance 


As far as possible parents must be 
acquainted with the aims of curricular 
planning for their children. They shcuid 
have full information available to them 
regarding the field of subject-choices and 
the vocational implications of the courses 
in school before they are asked to choose 
for their children. 


Meeting parents in conferences (ar 
least once) may be of immense help in 
this regard. Needless to say that the 
Headmaster must be present at such 
conferences and explain to the parents 
the purpose of the courses at the Higher 
Secondary stage. 


Step 3 


Enlisting cooperation of the school 
staff in the implementation of guid- 
ance programme 


A school committee for guidance 
should be set up for this purpose. The 
Headmaster should be the administrative 
head and the teacher-counsellor or ceun- 
sellor should be the advisory head of the 
committee. 


Periodical meetings of the committee 
should be held to thrash out problems 
requiring ready solution, plan guidance 
activities and assess the work already 
done. 


Step 4 


Arranging specific programme of 
guidance in schoo 
(i) Curricular guidance to help pupils 


choose a course of study for themselves 
at the “delta” stage (class VIII) which 
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forms the end of the Junior High school 
stage. The success of this specific pro- 
gramme of guidance would depend upon 
how the foregoing steps have been 
planned and carried out. 


(11) Vocational guidance at the school- 
leaving stage to help pupils make wise 
decisions regarding what they should 
or can do after leaving school. 
Contacts between the school staff and 
the Headmaster with the prospective 
employers, representatives of community- 
agencies in the administrative, social 
welfare and labour-education fields and 
other interested persons is very necessary. 


It should be stressed here that the 
two specific guidance programmes men- 
tioned above require for their efficient 
functioning and ultimate success an 
Qotganized programme of guidance—direct- 


ed activities in classes VI and VII and also 
IX and X, 


The aim is, as has been mentioned 
above, to help and encourage pupils to 
develop talents, widen the range of 
their interests and look for new opportu- 


nities of learning and acquiring vocational 
experiences. 


Lah Te ae e. 


A constructive programme of hobbies- 
cum-recreation activities to suit the 
‘average’ child is the crux of the school 
guidance programme. 


Step 5 


Helping teachers to become increas- 
ingly efficient in guidance work 


(i) By providing them with up-to-date 
guidance literature. 

(ii) By providing them special facilities 
to acquaint themselves with the 
basic purposes and functions of 
the guidance programme. Exten- 
sion courses in guidance organized 
by various Extension Services are 
useful in this connection. 


VII. In conclusion it is useful to mention 
that since the functions of guidance are 
not identical in all schools, each school 
system must build its objectives and its 
organisation in accordance with the avail- 
able facilities and the needs of pupils. 


Needless to say that guidance cannot 
be developed without adding to the cost ; 
thus some budgetary provision for it is 
inevitable, and the school must be ready 
for it, 
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‘The first thing education teaches you is to walk alone’.—Tzader Hora 








We publish below accounts of individual projects and activities undertaken by 


various schools, 


Contributions (which should be typed) for this feature are invited. 


These should be addressed to the Editor, “Secondary Educaticn,’ Ministry of 
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How to Increase the General 
Knowledge of the Child By Daisy 
Maduram, Teacher, Queen Mary’s 
School, Delhi. 


THE modern system of education lays 

great stress on increasing the general 
knowledge of the school-going child. 
The new curriculum, the latest methods of 
teaching, various extra-curricular activi- 
ties and audio-visual programmes aim at 
developing an all-round personality of 
the pupil and giving him sound general 
knowledge. But to our disappointment, 
we find the results discouraging and in 
some cases even depressing. Many 
schools are not able to develop this 
aspect of the child’s mind. Here are a 
few suggestions for teachers which, I 
think, can help the child to develop this 
faculty. 


The teacher should set apart about 10 
minutes every morning, just before start- 
ing on her regular lesson, for current 
events. She should ask each child to 
indicate some item of the latest news. Soon 
she will find how anxious the children are 
to participate inthis activity. Encourage 
them to find out the world news, local 
news, the previous day's temperature, 
rainfall, humidity etc. Ask them to 
compare their town or district with other 
places. Help them to understand the 


caricatures given in the papers and also 
the serial stories etc. Discuss with them 
the news of the day. Soon it will be 
found that the child has the latest news 


on his finger tips. 


The notice boards in the school are 
knowledge imparting media. If the 
teachers are too busy with other work, 
monitresses and prefects can be asked 
to attend to thisduty. Pictures of visiting 
dignitaries, accounts of famous events, 
and the latest discoveries, cut out from 
newspapers and magazines can go on one 
board. Another can be utilized exclusively 
for sports events. Still another can be 
profitably used for charts and posters sent 
by the Department of Education, latest 
maps, statistics, posters of UNO, UNESCO, 
Red Cross Society, World Health 
Organisation, Human Rights etc. Have 
these boards in a place where the whole 
school can look at them. Display the 
charts in an attractive manner. Now and 
then ask the pupils in the class if they 
have seen the notice boards or not. 


A. few black-boards placed in vantage 
positions can be of the utmost value, 
Have one for writing the thought for the 
week, which can be a quotation from some 
famous person, whose name should also 
be put down. The children will read it 
asthey walk up and down the corridor 
and memorise it unconsciously. It will 
help in their moral and intellectual 
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development. Another black-board can 

used for putting down the most 
important news of the day. A third one 
can serve to increase the vocabulary of 
the child. Write down ten words every 
week, for example all beginning with ‘ex’ 
like ‘exhilaration’ or words which all have 
the same meaning or words which sound 
alike but have different spellings and 
Meanings. Change them every . week 
without fail. Put an intelligent and 
responsible girl with a good hand-writing 
in charge of .each of these black-boards. 
Of course, the teacher should keep an 
eye on all that is written. 


An excursion arranged during or 
outside school hours can be a most 
impressive outdoor lesson. The cleverest 
teacher with all her powers of exposition, 
cannot fully explain to the children what 
adam is, unless they see one, or what a 
Sea is, unless they behold one or what 
the Taj Mahal is, unless they visit it. The 
exciting experience had in company of 
their friends, leaves a lasting impression 


on their minds and they can freely 
discourse with authority on the place 
visited for the rest of their lives. 


Excursions widen one’s knowledge in 
many directions. Money spent on an 


educational tour is a wise investment 
indeed. 


It is the custom in some schools to 
have a general assembly for one period 
once a week and each staff member 
speaks by turn on subjects like, “The 
Plastic Age”, “The Life of Madame 
Curie’, “The Gold Mines of India”, 
“Shantiniketan” etc. No doubt, the 
staff member concerned will have to do a 
lot of preparation and present facts in a 
condensed form with a few jokes and 
anecdotes put in here and there, so that 
the pupils listen with attention. Serious 
talks do not appeal to the pupils. Make 
them interesting and mirth-provoking. In 
some schools it is a daily affair for about 
20 minutes every morning after prayer 
when each subject teacher talks on her 
subject. A science teacher, for example, 
may have her turn every Wednesday and 
she will choose topics not from the 
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regular course but something like “Thomas 
Alva Edison’ “Tatanagar”, “Charles 


Darwin’, “The Leaning Tower of Pisa” 
etc, 


These lectures are so greatly enjoyed 
by the pupils that it is worthwhile for 
the teachers to take this extra trouble to 
present them attractively. i 


Dramatising is another factor which 
adds a great deal to one’s general know- 
ledge. While acting in a drama, a child 
memorises his part and this he will 
remember for the rest of his life. He 
learns about costumes, stage management, 
acting etc. The spectators get the 
visual impression of a famous story, 
which cannot be erased. Lives of great 
people, thus dramatised, will serve to 
add to one’s general knowledge. 


The house system, run in several 
schools is very valuable to the child. 
There are usually four houses and the 
children are placed in them, irrespective 
of their classes. They have house badges 
to distinguish themselves. The houses 
meet once a week or once a fortnight on 
Saturday afternoons. All inter-house 
activities, both cultural and educational, 
serve to add to the child’s knowledge. 
Recitation competitions, story telling 
competitions, singing and dancing com- 
petitions are greatly liked by the children. 
Have inter-house exhibitions like “Flower 
Shows”, “Hobby Exhibitions’, “Knitting 
Exhibitions’, “Cooking Exhibitions”, etc. 
and have outsiders to come and judge. 
These activities offer so much enjoyment 
in addition to the knowledge imparted. 


It will be a wonderful idea if the 
school could invite outsiders to speak to 
them. For example, when the UNESCO 
Conference was held in Delhi, delegates 
from all over the world came to partici- 
pate init. If some of the delegates were 
invited to speak to school children about 
schools in their country, how enlightening 
it would have been for the children. 


Taking the children to educational 
films is another important way of increasing 
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their knowledge. It is something which 
every child enjoys. Things are better 
explained in films and children go back 
home with lasting impressions. Topics like, 
The Eskimo’, “The Animals of the 
Jungle”, “The Ascent of the Everest”, 
Th Panama Canal" etc., could be best 
explained through films, as the chances of 
the children visiting some of these places 
are remote. Once a fortnight or once a 
month children must have the chance of 
seeing these films. 

Inter-school General Knowledge Tests 
will be a great incentive to learn. The 
United Schools Organisation conducts an 
All-India General Knowledge Test for 
various age groups which should be 
attempted by every pupil. Also, a test to 
be conducted in the school itself, once a 
term, is advisable. 

No opportunity of visiting other 
schools should be missed. Any edu- 
cational exhibition organised or any 
entertainment put up by one school 
should be seen by pupils of other schools, 
Apart from these, exhibitions organised 
by the Health Department, the Red Cross 
Society, the Arts and Crafts Society, 
UNO, UNESCO, Railways, etc. should be 
visited by every pupil in order to increase 
his general knowledge. Meeting pupils of 
other schools, seeing their activities and 
seeing models of various things are 
useful. 

The last but not the least suggestion 
for imparting general knowledge is the 
library. It is true that many schools 
cannot boast of big libraries. But any 
school could surely have a few cupboards 
put in the verandah with some useful 
books. Along table with a few benches 
on either side, with one or two news- 
papers and a few childrens’ magazines are 


most useful. There are some very 
interesting children’s books in Indian 
languages and also magazines. The 


“Treasure Chest” which is one of the 
cheapest and the best childrens’ magazine 
is published in many languages, and 


could be easily procured. There 
are many others like | Children’s 
Digest”, “Jack and Jill”, “Iustrated 


Weekly” etc, which a school should buy 
from the pupils’ fund and keep them out 
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for reading. Magazines and books kept 
under lock and key are useless and cannot 
contribute anything to the development 
of the child’s mind. The ‘open shelf 
system’ in the library is very desirable and 
a margin for losses should be allowed in 
each year’s budget. Every school should 
be able to maintain this standard with 
the pupils’ fund. 

The teachers’ library should not be 
neglected. There should bea reference 
library in the staff room itself, so that 
the teachers do not waste time going up 
and down searching for information. A 
complete set of “Book of Knowledge” 
biographies, dictionaries, Psychology 
books, books on the latest methods of 
teaching should be there. Apart from 
books there should be a whole lot of 
magazines, Indian and foreign, for teachers 
toread. It 1s up to the teachers to use 
these profitably for widening the know- 
ledge of the children. 

The suggestions given in this 
article do not demand a huge hall or a 
large sum of money. Most of the 
activities could be paid for by the children 
from the pupils’ fund. But these have 
to be planned well to achieve our 
objectives. 


II 


Learning to Spell By Hyder Ali 
Shakir, Assistant Master, Government 


Multipurpose High School, Akola. 


jt is a common complaint with teachers 

these days that students have become 
indifferent as far as the correct spelling 
of words is concerned. Andit is a fact 
that once students receive their composi- 
tion notebooks they pay little attention 
to the instructions given by teachers 
about the spelling of words. The result 
is that they make the same spelling mis- 
takes again and again to the utter despair 
of their teachers. The teacher wonders 
what he should do to form proper spell- 
ing habits in his students. Writing a 
mis-spelt word for ten times or twenty 
times serves no purpose at all. On the 
contrary this sort of practice kills the 
pupil’s interest and he does it half- 
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heartedly without paying any attention 
to its utility. 

In higher classes the teachers are 
prone to shift the blame for such mis- 
takes on the middle school teachers. But 
this is really not so. The trouble lies 
with the teacher’s teaching méthods at 
nearly every stage of the child's educa- 
tion. Therefore, our immediate concern 
is to see what we can do to do away with 
the wrong habits the boys have already 
formed. 

The forming of proper spelling habits 
can make a good problem for a project. 
Needless to say, the execution of a pro- 
ject requires ingenious planning on the 
part of the teacher who must draw on 
his experiences from different sources. 

My experiment with the project 
method in motivating the boys to solve 
this problem themselves proved to be a 
great success, and I found that the 


objectives set by me were fulfilled to 
a great extent. 


Project 


The first step in the project was to 
collect words and group them under 
different heads. For instance, our group- 
ings consisted of i) the collection of 
words rhyming with each other and 
having the same spelling (example— 
treasure and pleasure, creature and 
feature, aggressive and possessive, core 
and more, book and look, door and floor, 
light and sight, electricity and publicity, 
shower and tower, catching and matching 
etc.), ii) the collection of words with the 
same prefixes and suffixes (example— 
regain and remain, examination and 
realization. procurable ‘and understand- 
able, visible and negligible, troublesome 
and irksome etc.) and iii) the collection 
of words with irregular spelling 
sequence (example—psychology, Psalm, 
colleague, quarrel, corps, fruit etc.) 


Objectives 


‘Through this activity I wanted to 


impress upon my students that a) 
generally the words rhyming with each 


other are adapted to the general rule of 
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having the same spelling sequence, b) 
the words formed with different prefixes 
and suffixes change a little as far as their 
original spelling is concerned; c) the 
words having irregular spelling sequence 
present no difficulty in any way if master- 
ed properly and methodically ; d) the last 
letter of the verbs ending with a con- 
sonant is doubled if their tens2 is changed 
and ‘ed’ is added. Example—plan... 
planned ; stop...stopped. 


Discussion 


At -this stage proper motivation is 
necessary and the discussion should he 
guided in such a way that the boys them- 
selves come forward with their problem 
and feel that they should try to solve it 
as urgently as possible. This can be done 
through suitable questions. A brief 
summary of the questionnaire which I 
gave to the boys runs as follows — 

(1) Do you feel that the spelling of 

- English words is difficult for us? 
If so, what are the difficulties ? 
(2) Does it help you to write the 
same word ten or twenty times 
over? [sit a pleasant experience 
for you to do so ? 

(3) Would you like to try some new 

experiment ? 

(4) What is your immediate problem ? 

(5) What can you do to solve it ? 


I divided my class into three groups 
and each group was entrusted with the 
collection of words belonging to each 
Category as mentioned above. On the 
group basis I gave them spelling games 
which excited them and each pupil pur in 
his best individual effort. I called this 
game the “Spelling Cricket.” Each student 
also prepared charts of words shown 
under different categories. Finally we 
held an exhibition of these charts in our 
school. 

I conducted the evaluation of the 
project by means of a written test in 
which I employed the following media: __ 

(1) To complete words with omitted 

letters. 


(2) To form suitable words from given 
letters, 


io 


ee 


emyraa eo 


~~ àa 


Nehru House. 
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(3) To correct mis-spelt words. 

(4) Solving a spelling quiz. 

(5) To form words beginning with 
specific “letter clues” like ad— 
advice or adventure etc. 


HI 


Our House Functions By S.L. 


Ahluwalia, Modern School, New Delhi. 


jt is a common characteristic of all 


progressive schools in India and else- 
where that they provide facilities of 
various kinds calculated to enhance and 
motivate the academic and socio-cultural 
development of the students. One of 
the most important techniques followed 
in a majority of such schools to stimulate 


. a sense of competition and fellowship 
“among students is the House system. 


According to this system all students of 
a school from the lowest to the highest 
class are divided into groups called 
Houses. The main advantage of the 


‘Spider’ Dance 
put up by the 


House system is that it decéntralizes 
instruction and provides direction and 
guidance to each individual pupil. Under 
this system most of the activities of the 
school are arranged on inter-house com- 
petitive basis which is in keeping with the 
growing emphasis on groups rather than 
on individuals in the teaching of a child, 

In our school we have 12 houses, each 
named afer a national leader—Ashoka, 
Akbar, Pratap, Shivaji, Ranjit, Tagore, 
Subhash, Tilak, Lajpat, Gandhi, Patel 
and Nehru. It is perhaps a unique 
feature of our House system that once a 
year each house is required to celebrate 
its annual day which we call the House 
Day. The students of the house are 
allowed to invite their parents to this 
function. The major educational aims 
of a house function are :— 


(a) to stimulate healthy group 


rivalry in students ; 

(b) to individualize social activity and 
to give every student a chance to 
find his place in his group ; 














3 (e) to create an atmosphere for parent- 
= teacher cooperation and better 
understanding between them. 


The preparation for house functions - 


is an elaborate affair and it is spread over 
the earlier part of the academic. year. 
The house celebrations are planned weeks 
in advance. Rehearsals are normally 
held during co-curricular periods. 

The entire management of a house 
function is taken ia hand by the house 
members who divide themselves into 
different sub-committees for various 
assignments. For instance, one group 
may look after the decorations in the 
auditorium, another may take charge of 
the exhibition room and the third may 
look after the guests etc. 

The house function provides a variety 
entertainment programme for about an 


hour and a half. This programme consists ; 
of one or two plays, a dance item (which - 


is generally a group dance), the house 
song, personality parade, house report 
read out by the house captain, speeches 
by the house-master and the chief guest. 
The play is a major item of this 
programme. Usually the students, in 
collaboration» with the house-master, 
select two plays, one in Hindi and one 
in English, each of about half an hour's 
duration. Only one play is selected if it 
happens to be along one. The choice of 


the play naturally depends on the avail- 


ability of suitable talent in the house. 
This means that the students have to 
read a number of one-act plays to 
decide which one would suit their type 
of talent. Rehearsals of the plays are 
interesting. Occasionally, for these re- 
hearsals some prominent members of some 
of the local amateur dramatic clubs: are- 
invited for guidance and direction; ` 
The house exhibition is also a regular- 
_ feature of a house function. At’ these 
exhibitions various types of learning aids- 


~ _ like charts, models, study projects and 
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hobby products prepared by the students 


for display. These exhibitions i 
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‘Bhangra’ (a Punjabi group dance) presented 
-by the Nehru House 


give the teachers and ‘parents an 
opportunity to have an idea of the 
students’ aptitudes and interests. 

The function comes to an end witha 
grand buffet dinner arranged in the 
spacious dining hall of the school. 
Children’s parents are invited to this 
dinner where they have a chance to 
meet their children’s teachers and talk to 


them: about their children’s general 
progress. 





A Scene from "Attache Case” staged by the 
, Akbar House, 
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sage friend has: comforted me from 
time to time with the reminder that 
there are two things at least which 
everyone is convinced he can do better 
than the people doing them. One is to 
edit a newspaper or magazine, the other 
is to run a school. 


I can testify to the widespread belief, 
if not the accuracy, of the first half of 
this statement. And from this limited 
public opinion poll I derive the courage, 
nay the eagerness, to invade your field 
and tell you as a layman what I think 
your profession should be doing. 


What are the fundamentals of Secon- 
dary school education as seen by a non- 
professional, profoun- 
dly dedicated to the 
purposes of education 
yet without formal 
training as a tea- 
cher or educational administrator ? 


In this situation I think back to an 
editor I once had who never seemed to 
know what he did want. He knew very 
well, however, what he didnt want; I 
may be a little in that position myself 
just now. 


So, permit me first to set down a few 
of the things I don’t want—if only to help 
identify what I do. 


Speaking personally, I do not want to 
be identified with that clamorous claque 
of critics who pick up one particular in 
a school situation, 
proportion to reality, move from there 
into vast and invidious generalizations, 
and wind up by blasting out at every- 
thing that is different from what they 


* This is a condensed version of the article t 
Delta Pi, Ohio 


By 


David B. Dreiman 


magnify it out of all. 


(U.S.A.). The author isa wI 


A Layman's Point of View 


knew as children—a thousand years ago. 


Speaking parentally, I do not expect— 
indeed, I do not want—the schools to 
deprive me of my own essential responsi- 
bility for the morality of my children. 
And I want you, as school people, to help 
me by insisting that other parents bear 
their share of this responsibility, too. 


Speaking as a citizen, I do not want 
schools to be subjected to the booby- 
trapping of men and machines whose only 
interest in schools is petty, personal or 
political advantage. 


In short, what I do want is for schools 
and school personnel first of all to be free 
of distracting or degra- 
ding influences, the 
better to perform their 
mission of opening 
up young minds to 
the possibilities, the problems and the 
wonders of life, and inspiring them to 
deal intelligently with life. 


I would ask this for all schools. But 
it is a particularly needful premise if 
Secondary schools are to serve fully as 
the bridge from first awakenings to the 
vast choices and responsibilities that 
confront our adult society. 


However we manage or mismanage 
our structure of education, we dare not 
ignore the tact that for most of our young 
people Secondary schools are terminal in 
the sense of formal education. 


As a society in which we proclaim the 
individual's dignity and worth, we must 
acknowledge the multiple needs and 
multiple goals of our educational systems. 


ee ne 
aken from The Educational Forum published by Kappa 


iter and journalist. 
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But merely to acknowledge this is not 
enough. We must fully and wisely serve 
this diversity in terms of both techni- 
ques and personnel. 


The Comprehensive High school is 
frequently cited as the universal answer. 
I am wholly dedicated to the Comprehen- 
sive ideal not only asthe broad pathway 
to diversity and fulfillment but as the 
greatest social tool of human relations we 
have. The Comprehensive High school, 
however, has not yet attained its fullest 
Stature as an educational forum. Be- 
tween the profession of goals and per- 
formance, the gap is still too great. The 
burden for this lies more on the education 
profession than anywhere else—and this 
is nota question of adequate support or 
non-support. More money may hire 
more teachers, but more money will not 
necessarily decide the issues of substance 
and will and creativity. I refer here to 
attitudes that go far beyond the parti- 
cular subject-matter that teachers deal 
with—to what sometimes appears to be 
an insular and proprietary interest in 
narrowness, 


Looking at the child as a whole person 
we obviously cannot confine our Secon- 
dary schools to the development of 
abstractive powers alone. If we did, 
who-in crudest terms—would do the 
work, and how ? 


Neither must we restrict our Secon- 
dary schools to the development of mani- 
pulative skills. We may very well be 
producing a nation of the fastest High 
school-trained typists and the fastest High 
school-trained auto drivers on earth. 
But what's the hurry ? Isn’t there need, 
too, to develop a mental momentum, as 
well ? 


Evenin the Comprehensive High 
school, ] think there must be less sepa- 
ration than now exists between the so- 
called academic or general courses and 
vocational courses. What Iieally want, 
in part, 1s less divisiveness in the attitudes 
of people teaching these courses. I have 
the feeling thac the Comprehensive High 
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school, in which young people retain the 
freedom of choice as to their future fora 
few years longer than otherwise they 
might, is itself forcing decisions too early 
—and mostly by default. 


» The line between the so-called 
practical” or applied courses and the 
academic or book courses is still drawn 


too early, too hard—and without good 
reason. 


H 
It has always seemed to me that 
the primary function of schools is to 


develop in individuals the power to think, 
not necessarily the ability to imitate. 
Education of course is a two-way process. 
There is teaching and there is learning ; 
I hardly have to tell you that one is not 
always directly related to the other, nor 
that the sum of the output is necessarily 
equal to the sum of the input. 


Even so the ability to think is no Jess 
urgent—it may in fact te argued it is 
more urgent—for those whose Secondary 
education is their last than for those who 
go on to additional study. ` 


The role of the school asa meeting 
place for teacher and pupil has been 
diluted or altered by increasing communal 
demands put upon it. A fair case can be 
made for having the schools perform all 
the social service functions that other 
social agencies fail to perform. The 
school asthe centre of community life is 
a pleasant ideal, but this does not mean 
that during school hours the school and 
its personnel should become institutionali- 
zed baby sitters or youth clubs. 


The social service role of the schools, 
if any, is entirely secondary to the 
educational role, and no non-educative 
function must be permitted to replace 
the essential tasks of learning. 


I could be as wrong in this as I feel one 
schoolman was when he recently remark- 
edthat we should pay more attention 
to citizenship than to academic results. 
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His observation seemed to suggest 
that a choice had to be made between 
the two, that good study somehow was 
incompatible with good citizenship, or 
that it was better to bea placid, non- 
obstructive, pliant boob than to bea 
restless, curious, questioning and perhaps 
defiant student. 


Of course I want the schools to pro- 
mote good citizenship. The home and 
the community at large have a joint 
responsibility here, too. But no social 
agency, no other element of the com- 
munity, not even the home, is likely able 
to do the job you have to do. Noone 
else has the background, the training, 
the legal and moral sanction and the 
peculiar responsibility that school 
people have in teaching youngsters 
how to think. | 


This is the school’s function—more 
obviously at Secondary level than in the 
earlier years which in large part are given 
to developing the skills of learning. 
School people must not lose sight that 
theirs is the primary function for instruc- 
tion—and that this must not be given up 
lightly to meddlers, or to those who fear 
that thinking can only lead to trouble. 
It must not be given up lightly even to 
the most well-intentroned layman—my- 
self included. 


Nor would I, as a layman, foreswear 
my right to say that the function of 
instruction—in which I urge educators 
to take and maintain the lead—does not 
always seem clear to some of the very 
people who bear this heaviest burden of 
leadership. Let me explain. 


Two or three weeks ago a gentleman 
important on the national scene declared 
that “our ideals and the increasing 
complexity of our civilization require that 
each individual develop his or her talents 
to the fullest.” But in the very next 
breath the gentleman warned, “This 
country will never tolerate the nurturing 
of an educational elite.” Jam not sure 
what is meant by this; it all sounds a 
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little contradictory. Does this mean 
that no one should be better than any one 
else—even if, in developing his talents to 
the fullest, he is capable of doing more 
and better work ? 


HI 


We talk about Secondary school as a 
training ground for our future citizens. 
How can future citizens become socially 
and politically and economically literate 
unless they are first fully literate in the 
use of words for the formulation of 
thought and idea ? 


And since I do not have to be con- 
cerned about the administrative difficul- 
ties which you might face, permit me to 
tell you what I think the other funda- 
mentals of Secondary education should 
embrace. 


Teach our young people, I urge you: 


To be excited by ideas, most parti- 
cularly by ideas they find new or by new 
application of old ideas. 


To be unawed by those with power, 
but to understand the sources and the 
uses of power. 


To be unafraid of controversy, where 
wiser goals or better methods are at 
issue. 


Teach them that history itself is a 
record of such controversy, and that even 
the interpretation of history may properly 
be as controversial as the events them- 
selves, 


Teach our young people not to be 
content within themselves, 


I recently heard a mother describe her 
son’s attitude toward High school. “My 
son,” she announced proudly, “is con- 
tented.” The last thing I want, as a 
parent, is that at these exciting and for- 
mative years, at this most expansive and 
wondrous stage of life, my child be 
contented, 
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Instead, let the High school pupil be 
curious and courageous, inquisitive and 
insistent, persistent and prodding, 
adventuresome and public-spirired—any- 
thing, I say, but contented. It is time 
enough when social security comes due to 
be contented, This side of security and 
contentment lies a whole lifetime of pro- 
mise and enlightment and searching and 
dating, and in these will the joy of 
achievement be found. 


Your job will not be done until you 
help lead young people into the area of 
rational, critical evaluation—not only as 
to the usefulness of arithmetic problems 
and books—but of politicians and adver- 
tising slogans and easy success. 


The road of creativity is a bumpy 
road, whether it leads to academic or 
vocationalends. At the Secondary level, 
certainly, it must be time to help young 
people shed their fears of the occasional 
bump. The smooth and easy road may 
simply be the fastest road to mediocrity. 


If we set our sights a little higher, 
demand more of our pupils and stiffen 
their spines by exciting them more to 
their own unique adventure of living, we 
might even be able to raise the propor- 
tion of young people who are eager to go 


all the way to completion of Secondary 
schooling. 


Į cannot presume to tell you the 
techniques by which you may be able to 
excite young minds. I can only plead 
that you and ycur profession must do a 
better job than now of finding the 
techniques and must be daring in your 
own right as you weigh new learning 
methods against agreed purposes. Many 
years ago Whitehead observed that 
“some of the major disasters of- mankind 
have been produced by the narrowest of 
men with good methodology.” The 
methods you use and must find to achieve 
these ends are less important, I assure 
you, than the end result. But these 


methods are your priceless professional 
assets. Use them well—for if you do not, 
history will accept no alibis, 
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As a layman, I feel myself at no dis- 
advantage in pointing out two vital areas 
of school administration which I consider 
fundamental. 


The first is the matter of proper 
guidance from the school itself in matters 
involving educational aims and prepara- 
tion. A few moments ago I spoke of 
decisions affecting students’ future 
choices; decisions which often are made 
too eariy and just as often by default, 


I had in mind largely the performance 
and effectiveness of counsellors. 


There are ten times as many Secondary 
schools in your communities that have 
guidance counsellors as do not. This is 
encouraging. 


But I dare to raise the question of 
quality of service—a question which you 
yourselves should be raising. 


I will not generalize, but 1 would like 
to cite an incident that explains my 
concern for quality. 


A year or two ago a young student I 
know was having trouble with her first 
year French. Some weeks after the start 
of her term her counsellor called her in. 


The consultation went something like 
this. 


“T see you're having trouble with your 
French,” the counsellor said. 


“I am,” the girl agreed, “but it’s start- 
ting to come now and I’m going to make 
out better, I know.” 


“What do you want to take French 
for, anyway ?” the counsellor demanded. 


“I want it because I want to know apd 
speak French,” the girl answered, and 
anyway, I need my language for college. 


a College ?’ the counsellor asked. 
What do you want to go to college’for? 
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Pe | hope some day to be a doctor,” the 
girl replied. “I hope Ican make a good 
college, and you'll see—I’ll bring that 
French up. lam going to work very hard, 
and it'll be all right.” 

To all this the counsellor had only 
one more comment: “Why don’t you 
take cooking instead ?” 

It is not even significant that the 
young girl already had taken her cooking 
course the year before. 

Task: This is counselling ? _ This is 
quality ? 


The enthusiasm, the ambition, the 
hopes, the entire pattern of this girl’s 
life conceivably could have been thwarted 
by this so-called counsellor. Fortunately, 
the girl I speak of was not content to let 
the decision go by default. She stayed 
with her course—and with her kopes. 
We owe no thanks to this counsellor for 
her contribution to Secondary education. 


You, as principals, have much to do. 
One of the things you have to do is hold 
out for the best qualified personnel in all 
staff levels and in all services. If the 
choice is between bad counselling or no 
counselling at all, I'll take the latter. 


This brings me to the second area— 
and by far the larger one—of school 
administration which I consider vital. 
This is the matter of leadership which the 
Secondary school principals have to assert. 


Everyone engaged in the profession of 
teaching is a potential leader. Henry 
Adams observed that a teacher may 
affect eternity ; he never can know where 
his influence will stop. But the princi- 
pals, as administrators, have an extra 
role to play. 

Principals are like the chief executive 
officers in business, like the presidents of 
great institutions and even of nations, if 
you will: It is the principal who sets 
the tone of his entire organization. 

His job is far greater than keeping the 
records, addressing assemblies and dis- 
pensing diplomas. 

It is he, most of all, who must safe- 
guard his school’s independence from those 
who would weaken it. It is the principal 
who must see that the imaginative tea- 
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cher not only is well-used but is protect- 
ed from those who disdain ingenuity. It js 
the principal who must scrape down the 
pedagogical barnacles. It is the principal 
who must demonstrate that the beginning 
of wisdom is the wise teacher, And it is 
the principal who by example can make 
Secondary education an exciting, mean- 
ingful experience for everyone concerned 
~—student, teacher, staff, parent too, but 
most of all, the student. 


I think it was Oliver Wendell Holmes 
who noted that a mind once stretched by 
a new idea never returns to its original 
dimension. Do not be afraid to stretch 
minds, to urge young people to do more 
than is comfortable for them to do. If 
we are to live in a world of reason, if we 
are to live at all, the development of 
thoughtful processes is fundamental, not 
to justify with hindsight what already is 
done, but to contemplate our choices and 
control our deeds. 


We need men and women for tomorrow 
with ruggedness of mind to battle con- 
formity's cold clamp, to withstand the 
disgrace of being bright, to seek truths 
with the assurance that it is possible to 
be wrong without being immoral. 


This cannot happen unless it happens 
first in our Secondary schools. 


Some weeks ago one of my own child- 
ren, weary perhaps of hearing so much 
talk around our home about schools, 
asked, “Daddy, what do you really want 
of our schools—in a few short words ?” 


This was not easy. But I think now I 
know. I want schools for my children, 
as for others, that offer an educational 
grounding to enrich not merely the pass- 
ing hour but all the hours and years that 
come after. I want the kind of principals 
and teachers and teaching that will be 
remembered with gratitude and affection 
—and respect. I want the kind of in- 
struction and inspiration to raise up our 
children so they can be alone with their 
thoughts, yet not be lonely ; so that as 
adults they will be strong enough to con- 
front a new thought, theirs or someone 
else’s, without being afraid. 
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Central Advisory Board of Education 


WE give below the main recommenda- 

tions of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education made at its 25th Annual 
meeting held on 6th and 7th February, 
1958 (a brief report of the meeting was 
Published in the April 1958 issue of this 


Journal) - 


Gi) The Board recommended that the 
profits from the produce of Basic educa- 
tion institutions should be given to the 
children in the form of midday meals, 
school uniforms, etc. The State Govern- 
ments should devise suitable agencies for 
the disposal of this produce. They should 
also establish for this purpose close co- 
Operation with the existing bodies like the 
All-India Khadi and Village Industries 

Ommission of the Ministry of Community 


Development, Government Stationery 
Departments, etc, 


(ii) The Board considered the action 
taken on the proposal of the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting regarding 
the preparation of standard versions of 
the Five-Year Plans for study in schools 
and colleges as discussed at its last 
meeting, and suggested that efforts should 


e made to prepare small textbooks on 
the subject. 


(in) The Board reiterat 
recommendation that no customs duty on 
Audio-Visual and other educational 
equipment should be charged on free 


gifts of such material made to educational 
institutions. 


ed its previous 


Gv) The Board suggested that the 
teasons for not setting up State Boards 
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for Audio-Visual education and not 
introducing Audio-Visual education in 
Teachers’ Training colleges should be 
enquired into. The Board also desired to 
be informed about the difficulties which 
some of the State Governments were 
experiencing in exempting educational 
films from the operation of the Cinema- 
tograph Act, 1952. The Board was of 
the view that many of the models and 
charts being sold in the market were not 
quite accurate, As such, the Central as 
well as State Governments should take 
steps to produce accurate charts, models 
and other Audio-Visual aids and/or get 


accurate material produced by private 
agencies. 





(v) The Board resolved to invite the 
attention of the State Governments to 
the need for looking into the question of 
the recognition of the Diplomas and 
Certificates awarded by the Rural 


Institutes for employment in Government 
services. 


(vi) The Board recommended that 
the National Fundamental Education 
Centre may train workers to be employed 
under the Scheme of Social education in 
urban areas. 


(vii) The Board recommended that 
popular periodicals published by organi- 
sations of standing may be taken up 
under the scheme to encourage the pro- 


duction of literature for neo-literates in 
Hindi. 


(viii) The Board noted with satisfac- 
tion the progress of the various schemes 
for the training of the handicapped in 
the country and suggested that facilities 
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for such education should be increased 
in view of the large number of handi- 
capped persons in the country: The 
Board also felt that the training of the 
handicapped is not of much use unless 
equal emphasis is placed on the employ- 
ment of the trained persons. The Board 
recommended that hearing aids, visual 
aids and prosthetic appliances should be 
made available to persons in need of them 
either free or at reduced rates to enable 
them to make the maximum use of their resi- 
dual powers. Considering the difficulties 
that handicapped children have to face in 
attending ordinary schools, the Board 
recommended that Model schools for 
handicapped children should be started 
as early as possible in all parts of the 
country. 


(ix) The Board noted with regret that 
the scheme of loans for the construction 
of hostels had not been implemented 
during 1957-58 so far. It desired that 
the scheme should be implemented urgent- 
ly in view of the importance of hostels 
for proper education. 


(x) The Board felt that for the 
development of Secondary schools and 
other educational institutions, construct- 
ion of additional accommodation was 
absolutely essential. It recommended, 
therefore, that as far as practicable, there 
should be no restrictions in this regard 
and that the educational buildings 
should be given the same high priority as 
is accorded - to the construction of 
hospitals. 


(xi) The Board recommended that 
suitable training facilities in the Training 
colleges should be urgently provided for 
the training of teachers in subjects like 
Technology, Agriculture, Commerce, etc. 


(xii) In view of the progress that the 
country asa whole had to make in the 
field of the girls’ education and in view 
of the fact that teachers for Primary 
schools could come only from the pro- 
ducts of Secondary schools, the Board 
recommended that the scope of the 
scheme for the expansion of girls’ educa- 
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tion should be extended to cover the 
Secondary level. 


(xiii) The Board noted that a large 
number of children were not covered by 
any one of the four types of organisations 
working in the educational institutions in 
the field of Physical education, namely, 
Scouting, A.C.C., N.C.C., and National 
Discipline Scheme. The largest possible 
number of children should be brought 
under one or other scheme which was 
the cheapest and the soundest from the 
educational point of view. The Board 
felt that it was extremely desirable to 
assess the cost and relative benefits of 
A.C.C. on the one hand and Scouting 
and Guiding on the other. Whether the 
expenditure on A.C.C. in schools was 
commensurate with the educational bene- 
fits was a point that needed close scrutiny. 


(xiv) The Board carefully considered 
the issues involved in the proposal of 
Multipurpose Training institutions and 
felt that such reorganisation of Training 
colleges in the Second Five-Year Plan 
period would give rise to numerous 
administrative and financial problems 
which may upset the normal functioning 
of these institutions. It recommended 
instead the expansion and improvement 
of the existing Secondary Training 
colleges with a view to providing better 
training facilities, refresher courses as 
well as higher training for teaching in 
diversified subjects. It also agreed to the 
integration of Basic Graduates’ and Basic 
Under-Graduates’ training in institutions 
where conditions favoured such integra- 
tion, 


(xv) The Board considered the pro- 
posal of the Orissa Government and 
endorsed the principle of giving more 
liberal financial assistance to the back- 
ward States for implementing educational 
schemes sponsored by the Government 
of India. Such assistance was necessary 
to minimise the present disparities be- 
tween States and to bring them all to the 
same educational level as early as 


possible. 
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(xvi) The Board noted that some 
universitiés had already recognised the 
diplomas given by the Post-Graduate 
Basic Training colleges in their States 
and suggested that efforts be made to 
persuade other universities to fall in line. 


The Board approved the proposal of 
the Bombay Government that the 
National Institute of Basic Education 
should provide for a few places for the 
diploma holders of Post-Graduate Basic 
Training colleges to do research at the 
Institute. It noted, however, that the 
Institute had at present no power to 
award diplomas recognisable by the 
universities for higher studies or 
acceptable to the Governments for 
purposes of employment. 


(xvii) The Board recommended that 
facilities for appearing as private 
candidates at M.A.JM.Sc. examinations 
of universities should be extended to 
practising teachers, provided those sitting 
for the M.Sc. examination had undergone 
training in the subject concerned in a 
recognised institution with adequate 
facilities for laboratory work in one of 
the following three ways: 


(1) By attending a special condensed 
course of one year's duration to 
be organised at suitable univer- 
sity centres, to which selected 
teachers working in Secondary 
schools couli be deputed for a 
period of one year. 

By attending organised vacation 
courses of three months’ duration 
for two or three years in succes- 
sion. 

(3) By attending evening classes. 


(2) 


Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance 


Conference on Allocation of curricular 
subjects 


A Working Conference 
cation of curricular subjects t 
passing out of standard VIII in High/ 
Higher Secondary schools was held on 
27th and 28th March 1958, The Con- 


on ‘Allo- 


o students 
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ference was convened by the Educational 
and Vocational Guidance Association of 
Delhi in collaboration with the Central 
Bureau, About 30 High/Higher Secondary 
schools participated. 


Discussion centred mainly on the 
criteria for allocation of the subjects in 
the elective group to students promoted 
to class IX. The results of the terminal 
and annual examinations in standard VIII 
and the opinion of the teachers concerned 


formed the basis of allocation in most 
schools, 


It was decided to use suitable intelli- 
gence tests and if possible, teacher-made 
tests in General Science and Arithmetic to 
supplement the examinations. The 
increasing use of curricular orientation 
talks was also recommended, besides 
interviews with the parents, 

Annual meeting of the 
Association 


The All-India Educational and 
Vocational Guidance Association (Central 
Office—Faculty of Education and 
Psychology, Baroda) held its 1958 annual 
meeting and conference on guidance and 
student personnel services at Jabalpur 
from 12th to 15th April, 1958. Repre- 
sentatives of States and private Guidance 
organisations, Directorates of National 
Employment Service, Teachers’ colleges 


A.LEWV.G. 


and universities participated in the 
conference. The delegates numbered 
about 60. 


The work of the conference was 
divided into four sections: (1) guidance 
administration and school guidance 
programme planning (2) guidance and 
counselling aids (3) guidance personnel 
training and (4) guidance and student 
personnel work in the university{college. 


The conference passed a number of 
resolutions. Among others, it recom- 
mended the appointment of whole-time 
counsellors in all Multipurpose schools, 
coordination of projects dealing with 
the preparation of guidance and coun- 
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selling aids, and systematisation of 
guidance personnel training courses. 


Occupational talks for vocational 
orientation 


The Director General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment, Ministry of 
Labour, has planned to prepare and print 
a series of occupational (class) talks for 
vocational orientation of the school 
leavers. These talks are expected to be 
available before the autumn break. 


Professional Training Course for Coun- 
sellors 


The Central Bureau has planned to 
conduct a professional training course for 
counsellors. The course, beginning in 
early July 1958 will terminate in the first 
week of May 1959. 

The course will include (1) theoreti- 
cal instruction in the major fields of 
adolescent psychology, educational and 
psychological statistics, curriculum 
development and organisation, and pro- 
cedures and principles of guidance and 
counselling psychology. The ancillary 
subjects included are education systems, 
employment market information, voca- 
tional education and youth employment. 

Practical training and field practice 
form two other major courses of the 
course. They include preparation of 
analytic and descriptive tools of guidance 
and counselling, job analysis and pre- 
paration of occupational briefs, adminis- 
tration of psychological tests and 
interpretation of test data, giving of 
“class talks?” and use of other audio- 
visual aids, counselling interview, pre- 
paration of individual and job profiles and 
school leaving reports. 

The course is limited to 15 students 


only. 


The Central Research Advisory 
Committee 
The Central Research Advisory 


Committee, consisting of official and non- 
official members, recently set up by the 
Ministry of Education to coordinate 
research activities in the field of educa- 
tion, held its first meeting on 15th April, 
1958. The meeting decided that each of 
the five institutions established by the 
Ministry and represented on the Com- 
mittee should prepare a definite schedule 
of research projects for the next year. 
The five institutions are: Central Insti- 
tute of Education, Delhi ; Central Bureau 
of Textbook Research ; Central Bureau ot 
Educational and Vocational Guidance ; 
National Institute of Fundamental Edu- 
cation and National Institute of Basic 
Education. 


Reconstruction of Secondary Educa- 
tion 


During 1957-58 a total amount of 
Rs. 2.69 crores was sanctioned as Central 
assistance to che State Governments for 
their educational development pro- 
grammes for the reconstruction of 
Secondary education. This includes an 
amount of Rs. 42.61 lakhs granted for 
the improvement of salary scales of 
Secondary school teachers. In addition 
an amount of Rs. 9.31 lakhs as frst 
instalment of Central share was sanc- 
tioned to the various States for the 
introduction of 80 Agriculture and 10 
Science courses in their rural Secondary 
schools. During 1957-58, 155 Secondary 
schools were converted into Multipurpose 
schools and 231 schools were converted 
into Higher Secondary schools. 


Research in problems connected with Secondary Education 


The following grants were sanctioned 
colleges : 


1. Thiagarajar College of Preceptors, 
Madurai 


for the promotion of research in training 


l. An enquiry into the 560 
teaching of social 
studies in the 


schools of Madurai 
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S. No. Institution 


10. 


11. 


Sti Ramakrishna Mission Vidya- 
laya Teachers College, 


Coimbatore 


Government Basic Constructive 
Trainiag College, Lucknow 


Visva-Bharati, Shantiniketan 


DS. College for Women, 
Ferozepur 


Gorakhpur University, Gorakhpur 


University of Allahabad, 
Allahabad 


. University of Madras, Madras 


. University of Poona, Poona 


Hindu College, Moradabad 


Gauhati University, Gauhati 


2. 


11. 
12. 


Research Project. 


A study of the socio- 
economic condi- 
tions of High school 
students in Coim- 
batore district 


the allocation of 
time for the differ- 


Determination of | 


ent crafts with | 
fatigue and produc- | 
tive capacity of | 
pupils of Classes V and $ 


VI (Ages 11 and 12) 
A follow-up pro- 
gramme of techni- 


cal teachers in | 


service 


Preparation of stand- 
ardised attainment 
tests in different 
school subjects 


The utility of the 
school broadcast and 
the ways and means 
to make it more 
effective 


A sample survey of 
mental bility in 
urban and rural 
Secondary schools of 
Eastern U.P. 


Causes of failure in) 


U.P. examinations 
Survey of the load of 


work on Secondary | 


school teachers 


Standardisation of in- 
telligence tests 


Visual education 


A comparative study 
of integrated and 
traditional methods 
of approach in the 
teaching of social 
studies to Class VI 


Follow-up study of 
teachers in training 


Amount 
Rs. 


500 


2,400 


2,450 


4,496 
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English Language Teaching Institute 


An informal meeting of the members 
of the proposed English Language Tea- 
ching Institute, Hyderabad, was held on 
19th April, 1958. The Institute is expected 
to start functioning from July 1958. The 
frst course is meant for lecturers in 
English of the various Training colleges 
in the country. 


THE CENTRE 


Promotion of Gandhiji’s Teachings in 
Schools and Colleges 


The Ministry has decided to institute 
a series of lectures on Gandhiji’s life and 
teachings in the universities by eminent 
persons who had been closely associated 
with Gandhiji. The first series of lectures 
will be held during the current academic 
year. 


Assistance to Voluntary Educational Organisations 


The following grants were sanctioned during the period under report : 
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Name of the Institute Amoun Paid Purpose of Grant 
S. 
Ramgharia Training College, 2,000 Establishment of Educational 
Phagwara, Punjab and Vocational Guidance 
Bureau 
Ramakrishna Mission Ashram, 10,000 Extension of High school 
Baranagore, Calcutta-36 building, construction of 
library and reading rooms, 
and purchase of equipment 
Shri Ramakrishna Mission, 38,000 Construction of a laboratory, 
Kallai, Kozhikode, library and additional class- 
Kerala State rooms for the High school 
Gujarat Research Society, 8,423 Continuation of Psycholo- 
Bombay gical Research Bureau. 
Koshatwar High School, 10,000 Construction of Science 
Pusad, Bombay State laboratories 
Tilak Dhari Training College, 2.000 Establishment of Educational 
Jaunpur, Uttar Pradesh and Vocational Guidance 
Centre 
Prakash High School, 3,000 Equipment for the improve- 
Ahmedabad, Bombay State ment of Home Science 
Section 
Mahbub College High School, 8,000 Construction of additional 
Secunderabad, block of building 
Andhra Pradesh 
Fatima Girls Multipurpose High School, 5,000 Purchase of furniture for 
Kazipet, Andhra Pradesh school and books for the 
library 
The National High School (Girls), { 266 Electrification of the building 
Madras | for Home Science and Fine 
} Arts sections oe 
4 325 Construction of a building 
| for Home Science and Fine 
i Arts sections and purchase of 
L equipment 
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Name of the Institute 


Hingne Stree Shikshan Samstha, 
Poona, Bombay State 


Sree Sarada Ashrama, 
New Alipur, Calcutta 


Jamia Millia Islamia, 
New Delhi 


Shri Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama, 
Kalady, Kerala State 


National Youth Centre 


To provide greater recreational 
facilities to the students, a meeting of the 
representatives of the Ministries of 
Defence, Works, Housing and Supply, 
C.P.W.D.,and Town Planning Organisa- 
tion was held to explore the possibilities 
of developing the ‘Ridge area’ near 
Talkatora Gardens, Delhi, into a National 
Youth Centre. The Town Planning 
Organisation has given a sketch of the 
proposed centre. The matter is due for 
discussion in another meeting of the 
Ministries concerned. 


Youth Hostels 


The restrictions on expenditure en- 
tailing construction work have been 
relaxed in the case of Youth Hostels. A 
grant of Rs. 10,000!- was sanctioned to 
Bihar State Government for the construc- 
tion of two Youth Hostels. During the 
current financial year, the State Govern- 
ments are expected to chalk out and 
implement more proposals for construct- 
ing Youth Hostels. The Centre meets 
50%0 of the expenditure subject to a 


maximum of Rs, 20,000/- for each project 
under the scheme. 


Students’ Tours 


_ In view of the importance of educa- 
tional’ tours it has been decided to 
enhance the financial assistance for 


Amount Paid 


Purpose of Grant 


Rs. 

50,000 Special grant on the occasion 
of the centenary of Dr. DK. 
Karve 

80,000 Construction of a building 
for the High School and the 
Students’ Home 

30,000 Conversion of Higher Secon- 

dary School into a Multipur- 
pose School 

18,000 Construction of a building 


for laboratory, library and 
purchase of equipment 


students’ tours to the extent of full third 
class railway/bus fare at student conces- 
sion rates. The old basis of payment of 
the railway/bus fare was 75% under which 
students had to incur considerable 
expenditure themselves. 


During the quarter under review an 
amount of Rs. 24,750/- was sanctioned and 


31 batches of students availed themselves 
of this assistance. 


The plan for youth welfare is being 
revised to extend youth activities to the 
non-student category of vouth. 


Sports 


During the period under report a 
Regional Coaching Camp in Cricket was 
held at Bangalore from 19th May, 1958 for 
a period of three weeks for the benefit of 
Teachers/Physical Instructors drawn from 
the educational institutions in Madras and 
Mysore States and from the universities 
of Kerala and Mysore. Thirty trainees 


received training in the methods and 
techniques of the game. 


During the period, grants to the extent 
of 50% of the total expenditure were 
sanctioned to the Universities of Allaha- 
bad, Rajasthan, Annamalai, Wallabhbha1 
Vidyapith and Nagpur for holding 
coaching camps on their respective 
campuses with the help of Teachers/ 
Physical Instructors trained at the Minis- 
try’s coaching camps from time to time. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 

FROM 

THE ALL-INDIA COUNCIL FOR 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Extension Services 


Quarterly grants amounting to Rs. 
4,01,700/- were sanctioned to the Extension 
Services Departments of 52 Training 
colleges. Delhi Administration, Bombay, 
Kerala, Madras, Punjab, Rajasthan and 
Mysore have sanctioned the continuance 
of the Extension Services till March 1961. 


Zonal meetings of the Extension Services 
Departments 


The Zonal meetings of the Extension 
Services Departmznts in the five Zones 
were held as follows: 


North-Western Zone at Chandigarh 
on 23rd and 24th March, 1958. 


Southern Zone at Madras on 25th and 
26th March, 1958. 


Northern Zone at Agra on 27th and 
28th March, 1958. 


Western Zone at  Shantiniketan 
on 13th and 14th April, 1958. 


Central Zone at Bombay on 15th and 
16th April, 1958. 


At all these meetings reports of the 
different Extension Services Departments 
were read cut and the programme for the 
year 1958-59 was discussed. Besides, a 
number of problems, mostly of adminis- 
trative character, were considered. 


The Council conducted 4-day Regional 
Workshops in April-May, 1958 in the five 
Extension Services Zones for providing 
training to the Co-ordinators and 
Technical Assistants in the use and 
manipulation of T.C.M. equipment. These 
workshops were held at Lucknow, 
Calcutta, Bangalore, Hyderabad. and 
Srinagar. The workshops were directed 
by the Honorary Directors of the Exten- 
sion Services Departments concerned. 


Seminars and Workshops 


Two Secondary Education Work- 
shops, each of 6 weeks duration, started 
at Hyderabad and Trichur respectively 
on 14th April, 1958. These Workshops 
were organised by the United States 
Ecucation Foundation in India in co~ 
operation with the All-India Council for 
Secondary Education. The Council 
assisted the U.S.E.FI. by deputing 4 
Indian consultants and by contributing 
towards the boarding and lodging 
expenses of the participants. 


The following follow-up workshops 
of Headmasters were organised : 


Name of the 
Institute 


Participating States 


Ramakrishna Mission West Bengal and 
Boys’ Home, Rahara Assam 


Central Pedagogical U.P. and Madhya 
Institute, Allahabad Pradesh 


“Government Post- Punjab, 
Graduate Basic Train- than, Jammu & 
ing College, Kashmir, and 
Chandigarh Himachal Pradesh 


These workshops were meant to 
encourage the examination of the projects 
started by Headmasters of Secondary 
schools and were wholly financed by the 
Council. 


Rajas- 


The following Seminar-cum-Training 
courses were organised during the pericd 
under report : 


(i) Seminar-cum-Training Course in 
Commerce was held at Bombay under the 
direction of the Principal of S.T. College, 
Bombay. Twenty-four teachers of the 
States of Bombay and Andhra Pradesh 
attended. 

(ii) Seminar-cum-Training Course in 
Home Science was held at Coimbatore 
from 24th March to 30th April, 1958. 
States of Madras, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh 
and Kerala participated, Thirty-two 
participants attended and were awatded 
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certificates, 

Gii) Seminar-cum-Training Course in 
Agriculture was held at Government 
Agricultural College, Ludhiana, from 24th 
April to 27th April, 1958. Punjab, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir and 
Rajasthan, were the participating States. 


The aim of these courses was to give 
shori-term training in Pedagogy to 
untrained teachers of practical subjects 
in multipurpose schools. Along with this 
professional training, the participants 
were given certain reorientation lectures 
in the content of syllabus in their respec- 
tive subjects. 


Work of the Evalution Unit 


Evaluation Workshops aiming at 
making a study ofscientific methods of 
educational testing and appraisal were 
conducted during the period under report 
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at Calcutta, Aligarh, Delhi, Jabalpur, 
Lucknow, Nagpur, Ratnagiri, Baroda, 
Cuttack, Warangal, Kurnool, and Turki. 


T.C.M. material received and distributed 


The Council received 35 cases and 
66 cartons of books and 19 boxes of 
books and art material. These were 
distributed to first and second flights of 
Extension Services centres of various 
Teachers’ colleges in the country. 


Science Clubs 


Grants amounting to Rs. 1,47,600/- 
were sanctioned to the various Science 
Clubs attached to High and Higher 
Secondary schools. 


Grants amounting to Rs. 500'- were 
given to two schools for the. implement- 
ation of the experimental projects. 


aera Pe ee a 
‘The more purely intellectual aim of education should be the endeavour to 
make us seeand imagine the world in objective manner as far as possible as it 
rit isin itself, and not merely through the distorting medium of personal 
esires., 





——Bertand Russel. 
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Andhra Pradesh 
Improvement of Secondary Schools 


During the quarter under review 
the State Government converted 
9 schools into Higher Secondary schools 
in the Andhra Area. 


Under the scheme “Improvement of 
Teaching in Core Subjects in Government 
Secondary Schools”, equipment consist- 
ing of furniture, science appliances, 
almirahs and a number of books on Social 
Studies were purchased in 46 Government 
Secondary Schools at a cost of nearly 
Rs. 4,60,000. The libraries of these schools 
were equipped with useful books at a cost 
of Rs. 1,15,000/- by the end of March 1958. 


Nationalisation of Texthooks 


The State Government has decided to 
nationalise textbooks. To start with, a 
scheme has been approved by the Govern- 
ment to print textbooks for primary 
classes (standards I to V) in Telugu 
medium. This scheme will be implemented 
from the school year 1958-59 during which 
Telugu Reader V will be published. 


The printing of textbooks will be 
entrusted to the Andhra Pradesh Text- 
book Press, Hyderabad, which has been 
established with an initial capital of 
Rs. 17 lakhs. The press will be under 
the administrative control of the State 
Education Department. 


Propagation of Hinds 


An amount of Rs. 94,000/- was 
sanctioned for equipping 211 schools with 





Hindi books, A separate Education Officer 
(Hindi) was appointed to look after the 
propagation of Hindi in the State. 


Scouting 


A sum of Rs. 1,00,000/- for buildings 
and R s. 20,000/- for equipment was paid 
to the Bharat Scouts and Guides Associa- 
tion towards the construction of 3 
camping centres, 


Assam 


Assam has registered a steady pro- 
gress in the field of Secondary education. 


Four Government High schools at 
Lakhimpur, Golaghat, Barpeta and 
Pathacharkuchi were developed into 


Higher Secondary schools and two High 
schools at Kokrajhar and Silchar into 
Multipurpose schools. The total number 
of Multipurpose schools and Higher 
Secondary schools in the State on 3ist 
March, 1958 was 17 and 9 respectively. 


The construction of school buildings 
for Multipurpose schools, Science 
laboratories and work-rooms for crafts 
was completed. Eleven High schools were 
taken up under the scheme of introduc- 
tion of craft subjects and 13 Middle 
schools were provided with facilities for 
teaching crafts. 


Teacher Training 


To improve the quality of teaching 
and to get qualified teachers, the Assam 
Government has taken various measures 
such as increasing the number of seats in 
Training colleges, deputing teachers 
for further education in post-graduate 
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classes of the Gauhati University, and 
awarding stipends to prospective teachers 
of Agriculture, Home Science, Fine Arts 
and Crafts. 


The following pay scales for teachers 
of. Multipurpose schools have been 
- approved by the State Government-m 
order to attract qualified persons— 


Government Multipurpose and 
Higher Secondary Schools : 
(1) Teachers: Honours graduates 


with two or three years’ Honours 
course: Rs, 125-74-155-9-245-EB. 
-10-275 plus 20% special pay plus 
two advance increments as 
admissible to Honours graduates. 

(2) Teachers: With Post-graduate 
Degree (M.A, M.Sc., etc.): Rs. 
175-15-250-EB.-15-340 (EB).-15- 
430-20-450,-with starting salary of 
Rs. 220.- p.m. 

(3) Headmasters : Rs. 250-20-450 (EB). 
-25-600/- with starting salary of 
Rs. 390/- p.m. 


Government Aided Multipurpose and 
Higher Secondary schools: 


Ci) Teachers: With two or three years 
Honours course: Rs. 100-5-200/- 
plus 20% special pay plus two 
advance increments as admissible 
to Honours graduates. 

(2) Teachers: With a Post-Graduate 
Degree ( M.A., M.Sc., etc.) Rs. 175- 
7$-250-10-300]-. 

(3) Headmasters: Rs. 250 15-400/- as 
admissible to the Principals of 
Grade II colleges. 


Towards this ‘objective, that of 
improving the quality of teaching, the 
State Government organises occasionally 
seminars and workshops for teachers. 


The following seminars were organised 
during 1957-58 : 


1. Headmasters’ Seminar at Gauhati. 
2. Two Ten-day Subject Teachers’ 
Seminars—one at Gauhati on 
General Science and the other 
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at Jorhat on Social Studies. 

3. Seminar of Hill Districts on Basic 
Education at Tura. 

4. Secondary Education Workshop 
at Thalukbari. | 


A tiaining course for craft instructors 
was introduced in the Prince of Wales 
Institute of Technology, Jorhat, and 
a science-teaching training course was 
organised in Cotton College, Gauhati, 
Both these courses included vocational 
and professional subjects. The teachers 
of Fine Arts and Home Science were 
trained at Shantiniketan. 


A State Bureau for Educational and 
Vocational Guidance has been established 


in the office of the Director of Public 
Instruction. 


Objective tests in History, Geography, 
Arithmetic and General Knowledge have 
been introduced in the Middle School 


Examination, 


Bombay 
Secondary Teachers meet at Kudal 


A conference of Secondary teachers 
in Ratnagiri District was held in February 
last in Kudal High School, Kudal, under 
the auspices of the Ratnagiri District 
Secondary Schools’ Association. The 
conference discussed various problems 
concerning Secondary Education in the 
District and passed a number of resolutions 
touching the welfare of Secondary schools, 
their students and teachers. The main 
resolutions urged the Government 


(a) to raise the maintenance grant 
for Secondary Schools from 30% 
to 50% to enable the schools to 
have more balanced budgets ; 

to revive the payment of ancillary 
grants to Secondary schools to 
enable them to carry out improve- 
ment programmes with greater 
speed ; 

to raise the percentage of free- 
ships in Secondary schools from 3 
to 15 to enable a greater number 


(b) 


(c) 
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of needy and deserving students to 
benefit from education ; 

(d) to improve the pay-scales and 
dearness allowances of Secondary 
teachers in accordance with the 
rise in the cost of living index. 


The Conference further urged the 
Government to raise the ageof retirement 
for Secondary teachers from 55 to 60, 
while letting them retain the facilities 
in respect of provident fund etc. 


On the eve of the conference an 
Educational Exhibition was held in the 
premises of the Kudal High School. The 
exhibition was divided into the following 
Sections : 


1. Experiments in Natural Sciences 
performed by the pupils of the 
School. 


2. Maps and charts drawn by the 
pupils. 


3. Art and craft articles put up 
by various Secondary schools of 
the district. 


4. “Atoms for Peace” prepared by a 
Science teacher. 


5, Experiments in Home Science by 
the pupils. 

The exhibition was visited by 

thousands of school children from rural 

and urban areas as well as teachers and 

delegates attending the Conference. 


Small Savings Drive 


The Headmasters’ Assaciation, Kolha- 
pur, organised a Small Savings Drive 
programme on March 12 and 13, 1958. 
Selected pupils of Secondary schools in 
the district sold Small Savings Certificates 
valued at Rs. 12,530. 


Delhi 


In order to meet the rush of admissions 
in Secondary schools, the Directorate of 
Education opened/upgraded 32 schools 

on Ist April, 1958 as detailed below— 


New Higher Secondary 

schools opened ya 15 
Middle/Senior Basic schools 

raised to Higher 


Secondary standard si 8 
New Middle schools 
opened ses 4 


J unior Basic schools 
raised to Senior Basic 
standard aye 5 


Total ... 32 


These schools would cater to the needs 
of about 5,720 children. 


As the demand for admission is still 
persisting in some of the areas of Delhi, 
it is Proposed to open/upgrade another 
16 Secondary schools with effect trom 
15th July, 1958 when the schools in Delhi 


re-open after the summer vacation. 
The details are as under : 
New Higher Secondary 
schools . see 5 
Middle/Senior Basic 
raised to Higher 
Secondary standard i 9 
New Middle schools ai 2 
Total 16 


eee 


With the opening/upgrading of these 
schools the admission problem in Delhi 
will be solved to a very great extent. In 
addition to the above, 10 Government 
High schools (six for boys and four for 
girls) were raised to Higher Secondary 
standard on Ist April, 1958. This was 
done inorder to bring uniformity in the 
pattern of Secondary education, as 
recommended by the Secondary Education 
Commission. 


With the setting up of the Corpora- 
tion in Delhi, all the Primary, Junior 
Basic, Senior Basic and Middle schools 
have been transferred to that body, 
except a few Middle schools which being 
part of High/Higher secondary schools are 
outside the jurisdiction of the Corporation. 


Twenty-eight heads of Government 
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and Aided High and Higher Secondary 
schools met at Dalhousie for participating 
in the Education Workshop organised by 
the Extension Services Department of the 
Central Institute of Education, Delhi. 
Th: Education Workshop was held from 
24th May, 1958 to 12ta June, 1953. 


The syllabus for the Multipurpose 
Higher Secondary schools is under the 
consideration of the Board of Higher 
Secondary Education. As soon as the 
syllabus is finalised a few of the Higher 
Secondary schools will be converted into 
Multipurpose schools. 


Kerala 
Reorganisation of Secondary Education 


The course of studies in Secondary 
schools has been reorganised on the 
pattern recommended by the Secondary 
Education Commission. Electives have 
been introduced in Standard X. The 
electives fall under seven groups viz. 
Humanities, Science, Technical, Commer- 
cial, Agriculture, Fine Arts and Home 
Science. The schools are being converted 
into Higher Secondary schools according 
to a phased programme. 


For the efficient implementation of 
schemes - of Technical Education, a 
separate Department under the Director 
for Technical Education was created. 


The post of a Director of Textbooks 
and Examinations was also created for 
efficient administration of the work 
relating to the conduct of public exami- 
nations and printing and publication of 
the textbooks. 

Hindi was introduced as a compulsory 
subject in all schools in the Malabar 
area. 

A Music Academy was opened at 
Palghat. A dance section was started 
in the S.S.T. Academy, Trivandrum. 


Orissa 


Teaching of English and Scie 
Secondary Schools re 


During the quarter under review, an 
Expert in the teaching of English appoint- 


` period under report. 


ed by the Board of Secondary Education, 
Orissa, conducted six English Teachers’ 
Refresher Courses in which 103 teachers 
from the High and Middle schools of the 
State participated. The Expert also con- 
tacted the English teachers of some 
selected schools and suggested measures 
for raising the standard of teaching 
English in their scnools. 


An Expert in Science appointed by 
the Board of Secondary Education, Orissa, 
visited four High schools during the 
He gave demons- 
trations and attended lessons given by 
Science teachers of the school. On the 
basis of his observations, he suggested 
various improvements in the methods of 
teaching Science in schools. 


Courses of Studies 


The Courses of Studies for the High 
School Certificate Examination of 1962 
and Higher Secondary Schools Certificate 
Examination of 1963 were framed by the 
different syllabus Committees of tbe 
Board of Secondary Education, Orissa. 


Books for School Libraries 


The Board has also prepared a list of 
approved books for the libraries of High 


schools and Higher Secondary schools in 
the State. 


Uttar Pradesh 
A Course in the Teaching of English 


The two Extension Services Depart- 
ments working in Lucknow jointly 
sponsored a ten-day British Council 
course in the “Teaching of English as a 
Foreign Language”. Thirty-five teachers 
of English in Secondary schools (both 
boys’ and girls’) joined the course. Among 
the observers were lecturers of Training 
colleges and heads of institutions. The 
course utilised the resource personnel 
available in Lucknow. An _ expert 
provided by the British Council directed 
the Course. The local inspectorate pro- 
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vided the necessary administrative help. 
The programme of the course was devised 
to mix hard instructional work with 
delightful items like films, recorded poetry 
and drama. The new method of teaching 
English provided the structural approach 
to a new understanding of the language 
and gave it a new perspective as well as 
increased vocabulary and greater effective- 
ness in expression. 


The course included lessons on general 
linguistics and English language, speech 
therapy and spoken English, on changing 
a teaching situation into a learning situa- 
tion in the classroom, on the use of 
audio-visual aids and methods of intensive 
teaching. 


The expetts conducted the course 
during the day and in the evenings parti- 
cipated in conferences which were orga- 
nised for different groups, viz. teachers 
under training, in-service teachers, parents 
and others interested in the teaching of 
English. Five such conferences were held 
to throw light on the new approach from 
various angles. 


At the end of the course, the teachers 
of English formed an association to keep 
in touch with one another on the follow- 
up work. 


Students’ Scientific Research Competition 


The State Education Department 
organized a Students’ Scientific Research 
Competition with the object of encourag- 
ing the students to take greater interest in 
experimental science asa hobby. Seven 
prizes of Rs. 100/- each to students of 
Higher Secondary schools were offered 
for outstanding work in any branch of 
science, both theoretical and practical, e.g. 
working models of modern scientific in- 
ventions, papers on scientific topics 
involving some original thinking, new 
ideas regarding reproduction of improvised 
substitutes for articles that are scarce an 
expensive, popular presentation of highly 
technical subjects and essays disseminating 
general knowledge regarding articles of 
every day use, etc. A large variety of 
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topics were discussed by the competi- 
tors and a number of good models were 
displayed. 


The Dean, Faculty of Science, Lucknow 
University, and Heads of Departments of 
Science, judged the entries and decided 
about the awards. Science teachers, parents, 
educational administrators and journalists 
took keen interest in the competition. 


The competition was expected to give 
an impetus to the Youth Science Club 
movement in the State and inspire greater 
interest among students in the field of 
pure and applied sciences. 


West Bengal 
Reorganisation of Secondary Education 


The reorganisation of Secondary Edu- 
cation in the State has followed the broad 
pattern suggested in the Secondary 
Education Commission Report and 
recommended for acceptance by the All- 
India Council for Secondary Education 
and the Union Ministry of Education. 


The State Government has finally 
agreed that the Primary stage will be of 
5 years duration and the Secondary stage 
of 6 years’ duration from class VI to XI. 
The schools of the State are being reor- 
ganised in one of the following patterns : 


(a) Junior Basic schools consisting of 

. classes I to V. 

(b) High schools consisting of classes 
I to XI. 

(c) High schools consisting of classes 
Vito XI. 

(d) High Schools consisting of classes 
IX to XI. 


The new types of diversified courses 
are being introduced in class IX of 
reorganised schools. The Courses offered 
in the reorganised schools are : 


Gi) Humanities, (ii) Science, (iti) 
Technical, (iv) Commerce, (v) gri- 
culture, (vi) Home Science and (vii) 


Fine Arts, 
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The study of at least one craft has 
been made compulsory in the reorganised 
schools. At the end of 1957-58 the 
number of upgraded schools in the State 
was 283 with diversified courses and 99 
with Humanities only. The existing 
Middle schools are also being converted 
into Senior Basic schools gradually and 
new Senior Basic Schools are being 
established. The number of Senior Basic 
schools at the end of 1957-58 was 60. 


During 1957-58, 14 High schools 
received grants at the rate of Rs. 50,000/- 
each to improve facilities for Science 
teaching and 35 more schools received 
grants at the rate of Rs. 15,000/- each 


under the head “Improvement of teaching 
in other subjects”. 


During the same year 106 libraries 
were assisted with grants. Also, 26 Area 
Schools were sanctioned grants to 
improve the housing conditions of their 
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students and another 21 Schools were 
given grants to improve the housing 
conditions of their teachers. 


The pay-scales of Secondary school 
teachers have been substantially improved 
in the State. Further the State Govern- 
ment has sanctioned two extra teachers 
per course for each of the upgraded 
schools and also a Hindi teacher and a 
Craft teacher for each school. 


A scheme for giving free education to 
all girls reading in Classes V to VIII 
in rural areas has been prepared. The 
Government proposes to implement the 
scheme with immediate effect. 


A scheme for bringing all the Junior 
High schools of the State under the per- 
view of the deficit system of grants 1s 
under the active consideration of the State 
Government. 





“Educational systems are built for atime and not for all times. 
no changeless ways of educating human nature. 


There are 
Acurriculum which had vitality 


in the Vedic period or the Renaissance cannot continue unaltered in the 20th 


century. 


Realising that the vision of free man ina free society is a living faith 


and inspiting guide of democratic institutions, we must move towards the goal 
adapting wisely and weil to changing conditions.” 


—The University Education Commission Report 





Window on the World 


News from Unesco and Abroad 


Ann Arbor High School, Ann 
Arbor Michigan By Dr. B. Kuppu- 
swamy of Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 
(The writer has recently returned to India 
after three months’ study tour in the 
United States. Here he gives an account 
of his visit to Ann Arbor High School 
which he describes as a ‘multipurpose’ 
school.) 


SINCE the end of the second world war 

there has been rapid expansion in 
enrolment at all stages of education in 
the United States, There is a great 
similarity between the present situation 
in American education and in Indian 
education. In several parts of the United 
States we can see big buildings being 
constructed for education at the element- 
ary, junior high school and senior high 
school levels. In this account I will 
describe my visit to the Ann Arbor High 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Ann Arbor 
High School is a “comprehensive” high 
school, or what we would call the “multi- 
purpose” high school. It was started over a 
hundred years ago in 1856. In 1907 a 
new building was constructed “to meet 
effectively the needs and interests of 
youth in a modern world”, The new 
high school has been constructed with 
extensive facilities and modern equipment. 
It is situated on the outskirts of the city 
on a site of 177 acres. The cost of the 
building is nearly six million dollars. It 
is nearly 330,000 square feet in area. 
There are 1700 students and 87 members 
on the teaching staff plus 10 members on 
the office staff, 18 for custody and 
maintenance of the building and 13 in 
the cafeteria. 
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of the students 
industrial and 


About one-third 
enrolled are in the 
commercial arts sections. About 60% 
are in the academic sections. The school 
has two distinct feature. About 5% of 
the students who are of outstanding 
ability, as judged by achievement tests and 
genéral scholastic aptitude tests, are given 
advanced training particularly in English, 
mathematics and a foreign language. 
These students may get college credit for 
some of their extra work in the high 
school, This is a great incentive for the 
pupils as well as teachers to do their best. 
Incidentally I would like to mention that 
at the Eastern Michigan College I saw 
about fifteen high school students staying 
on the campus to find out whether they 
could seek admission in that college after 
finishing their high school examination, 
They were not only having a look ac the 
campus and its facilities, they were also 
attending classes and observing the 
teachers doing their work and the way 
in which the students participated. 
They were interviewing the college 
teachers. We also found at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, groups 
of parents going round the campus and 
studying its facilities to be in a position 
to advise their boys and girls about the 
University. 


Yet another unique feature of the 
Ann Arbor High School stems out of the 
law which requires that children should 


‘be in schools till they are 16 years old, 


About 2% of the students, more than 30 
children, who are from 48 to 75 J.Q. are 
admitted to the school. They are given 
ungraded training for -three years in 3 
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R’s, citizenship, art etc, At the end of 
three years they are given a certificate of 
attendance. 


The principal told me that the LQ. of 
the students in the school ranges all the 
way from 48 to 170. Thus the school 
is “comprehensive” in more ways than 
one. 


I have said before that about one third 
of the students are taking either industrial 
or commercial arts. When I asked the 
Principal why agricultural courses were 
not included, he replied that the farmers 
did not want their children to be trained 
in agriculture at the high school level. 
He said that in 1950 there was a confer- 
ence of about 100 citizens who were 
asked to give their views about what 
facilities the school should provide for 
the children. Those of the members who 
were farmers opposed the inclusion of 
agricultural courses in the high school 
because they felt that they could give 
their boys this instruction on their own 
farms. They wanted their boys and 
girls to learn what they themselves 
could not teach i.e. industrial and com- 
mercial arts and the academic training. 
They were of the view that if the boys 
wanted to learn agriculture they would 
send them to the Agricultural colleges 
after their training in the high school. 
This is strongly reminiscent of the 
reaction of villagers in India to the basic 
schools and the agricultural schools. 
The rural people want their children to 
be trained in the way in which the city 
children are being trained. Now that we 
are in the process of opening a large 
number of multipurpose high schools in 
our country, it would be advisable to get 
the opinion of parents about the type 
of education they want for their children. 
Sample surveys could be made to 
ascertain the opinion of parents. 


_ As regards the content of school work 
in Ann Arbor, 50% is “required,” and 
30% “elective.” The Americans do not 
use the word “compulsory”. The required 
courses are English composition, social 
studies including American history and 


American government, mathematics, 
science and physical education. The 
students can elect industrial arts, commer- 
cial arts or academic work to the extent 


of 50%. 


When one visits the elementary, 
junior high or senior high school in the 
U.S., one is struck by four features: 
(a) the emphasis on health education, 
(b) athletics and recreation, (c) cafe- 
terias, and (d) group music. These 
features are to be found right from the 
elementary to the university level. We 
do not find the big difference that we do 
find in India between the school facilities 
and college facilities. It is only some 


outstanding institutions like the Doon 
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School at Dehra Doon, or Christian 
College High School at Madras, or the 
public school at Nilgiris or Ramakrishna 
Vidyalaya at Mysore that are able to 
bridge the gulf. The Ann Arbor High 
School has 1841 corridor lockers where 
the children can lock their books and 
belongings. Provision is made for 1160 
students to “check” their overcoats, etc. 


The school’s activities can be divided 
under three heads: (a) curricular, (b) 
extra-curricular, and (c) guidance. The 
extra-curricular activities are integral to 
the school. They include athletics, music, 
art, dramatics, debating, public-speaking, 
dance, newspaper. The students have 
their council. They get training in demo- 
cratic processes by electing their repre- 
sentatives to the council. The principal 
remarked that as in the city, only 70% of 
the students register themselves and 
exercise their right to vote | 


An idea of the facilities for extra- 
curricular activities could be formed by 
knowing the floor space provided for 
them. The area of the boys’ gymnasium 
is 93'x 116’ and that of the girls is 
67 x 116’, both indoor. The activity room 
is 160' x 116’. They are in two floors. 

he swimming pool is 75’ x 44’ and 1350 
people could sit and watch the swimming 
contests and displays. The auditorium 
has 1780 permanent seats. The “‘little 
theatre”, the school cinema hall, has 266 
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seats. Pictures pertaining to class work 
as well as for entertainment are shown 
here. There are two cafeterias each with 
provision for 300 children at atime. The 
library has 14,000 books and can accom- 
modate 160 students in its reading room 
(106' x 47’), Adjacent is the study hall 
(55 x 47’) which can accommodate 180 
students. Eight rooms are set apart for 
music classes and practice. The school 
has its own choir and symphony orchestra. 
At Eugene, Oregon, we went toa high 
school symphony orchestra. More than 
200 boys and girls participated in the 
orchestra and choir. The auditorium there 
was slightly bigger than the Ann Arbor 
School auditorium and had more than 
2000 seats. 

Another unique feature of the Ann 
Arbor High School is its planetarium. 
The local ice cream company has cons- 
tructed at its cost the soda bar, the local 
flower shop has equipped the greenhouse, 
the potters’ guild have donated ceramic 
pieces. The various business and manu- 
facturing companies identify themselves 
with the school and equip it. This is 
worthy of emulation in our country so 
that our schools will be rich and varied 
in their equipment. 

The guidance service consists of the 
Director of Vocational Education who 
supervises vocational training and testing, 
the psychometrist who administers the 
scholastic aptitude tests, the social psychi- 
atrist who gives advice to special consult- 
ants with respect to behaviour problems, 
the speech therapist who gives corrective 
speech exercises, the “home bound tea- 
cher” who maintains contact between the 
pupil at home and the school programme. 
The guidance committee also consists of 
the class advisers who direct class pro- 
jects and refer students for testing, the 
college consultant who advises parents, 
teachers and students in matters relating 
to college and sets up college information 
conferences, and the nurse who supervises 
all health services and keeps health 
records for each student, and the physi- 
cian who examines all new students. 

The school day starts at 8.20 a.m. and 
goes on to 3-20 p.m. with half an hour for 
lunch. The teachers as well as students in 
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schools and colleges work eight hours break 
a day for five days a week, There is no 
difference between the hours of work of the 
factory labourer, the office clerk, or the 
school teacher. This contributes to effici- 
ency. Children are trained in the schools 
to work and play for long periods. 

Before concluding it may be remarked 
that 70 of the 80 members on the teaching 
staff have M.A. degrees and the rest B.A. 
degrees. I have seen many teachers in 
the high schools with Ph.D. or D.Ed. 
degrees. This perhaps is one of the most 
important factors contributing to the 
efficiency of the American school] system. 


France 
Design for Youth by Jean Benoit Levy 


WJ BAT is the younger generation 

coming to? Things were not 
like that in my day!” People of every 
generation make this sort of remark 
about the next, forgetting that their own 
fathers and grandfathers said exactly the 
same thing before them; for guiding 
young people into activities that will 
benefit both them and the community has 
always been a problem and probably 
always will be. 

One of the ways of getting girls and 
boys to take part in the life of the 
community in which they live and work 
is through youth movements and extra- 
curricular activities. And, in fact, never 
before have there been so many special 
activities arranged for youth. There are 
special organizations and clubs in every 
country. To help them expand and 
develop their projects on an international 
level, Unesco has setup a system known 
as the “Associated Youth Enterprises”. 

This term can best be explained by an 
example, andthe one I have chosen is a 
“youth enterprise” sponsored by the 
French Nationa! Commission for Unesco 
and organized by the French Institute for 
Popular Education. l 

It was a study course on low-cost 
home decoration held in a chateau at 
Marly-le-Roi, just outside Paris, for 
youth groups from allover France which 
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were planning special decoration projects. 

I dropped in on one of the seminars 
during its final day of work and was struck 
by the friendly atmosphere. Boys and girls 
had come from all over the country to 
exchange ideas with one another and 
profit from the experience of well-known 
architects and decorators. What parti- 
cularly impressed me was the complete 
freedom with which the young people 
discussed matters with their advisers—I 
use the word adviser rather than 
instructor, since the adults were there 
only to answer questions and to solve 
technical difficulties. 

The purpose of the meeting was not to 
train technicians or specialists, but to 
stimulate good taste and new ideas about 
decoration, colour harmony and soon, 
and, as a by-product, to encourage the 
“do-it-yourself” approach. Its title “Le 
decor dans la vie quotidienne” is difficult 
to translate into English, since the French 
word “decor” means both “decoration” 
and “setting”. What the course set out 
to prove was the need for a pleasant 
setting both in the home and in com- 
munity life, 

During the short time the course 
lasted, it achieved quite a number of 
things. Here are a few examples: 

One group of half a dozen youths had 
the task of drawing up plans for a cultural 
centre in Valencay, a small town in the 
centre of France. When I arrived, the 
discussion was proceeding at full steam, 
with each member explaining his ideas, 
to his fellow-trainees and to the adviser, 
a young decorator. The plans for the 
centre included a lecture hall with a 
stage and a film projector, a library and a 
sound-proot room for a television set and 
a record-player. 

The seminar gave this team of youngs- 
ters a chance to benefit from the 
experience of well-known specialists, 
including an architect and the chief 
window dresser of a Parisian department 
store. The architect, who happened to 
have an office in the town of Chateauroux 
near Valencay, became so enthusiastic that 
he agreed to handle all the technical pro- 
blems of the new centre without charge. 

Another group had an entirely different 
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problem. It was planning to set up a 
cultural and recreation centre tor workers 
in a shoe factory at Nancy in eastern 
France. The factory had offered plenty 
of space for the centre, the plans were 
very appealing, and the engineers were 
willing to help the young workers carry 
them out. 

But there was another problem, 
this time a psychological one. Since the 
centre would be on the factory premises, 
how should one set about getting the 
young workers to return to the scene of 
their jobs for a social or recreational 
evening ? The team was well aware of 
this problem, but its members had plenty 
of imagination and they seemed confident 
that ways could be found to attract 
their fellow workers to the centre. 

Other groups were studying other 
projects. It is early yet to know what 
the results will be, but if these 
projects are carried out successfully, the 
French National Commission for Unesco 
plans to encourage similar ventures 
throughout France. (Unesco News) 
European Educators Meet to discuss 
School Programmes 


Educators from 23 European countries 
plus Morocco and Tunis met in April, 
1958 at Sevres, near Paris, under the 
auspices of the French National Comm- 
ission for Unesco to re-examine what 
should be taught in their High schools. 
Among other problems, they considered 
how much science should be introduced 
into High schools—a problem that is both- 
ering European educators as much as 
educators elsewhere, despite the fact that 
their High schools are considered among 
the finest in the world. 

Explaining the background for the 
meeting, Unesco’s Director-General 
stated: “The European Secondary 
school curriculum has been built up over 
many, many years. The question now 
is: how can educators expand courses in 
science and social studies to meet new 
technological demands into an already 
full curriculum without overburdening 
the student ? How can they reconcile 
traditional cultural values with the neces- 
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sities of a society progressively more 
oriented towards science, technology and 
economics Y” 

Educational experts from Unesco 
point out that many European countries 
are faced with the necessity of extending 
free compulsory education to the age of 
16 and even beyond, a necessity that is 
creating an upheaval in educational 
Systems that have been running with 
little change for the past 75 years, 

Specific points covered at the meeting 
included : how to select children for the 
different types of Secondary schools 
and at what age; how to cope with the 
increasing number of students entering 
or wishing to enter High schools ; raising 
the age limit of compulsory schooling ; 
psychological aspects of teaching ; the 
tole of teachers and teacher organiza- 
. tions in revising school curricula; how 
much general culture and how much 
specialization a child should receive from 
schools. (Unesco News) 


GERMANY 
Amateur Photo Competition 


A photographic competition open to 
young people in Europe was held by 
the German National Commission for 
Unesco in collaboration with “Photokina” 
(international Photo and Cinema Exhibi- 
tion, Cologne), The competition which 
closed on 3lst March, 1958 was based on 
the theme “How We Live,” and 
covered the following photographic sub- 
jects: Youth at work, including school and 
apprenticeship activities, and young 
people working on their jobs; Youth at 
play, including organized spare time 
activities (sports, youth clubs, etc.) as 
well as personal pastimes and hobbies. 

All young people up to the age of 25 
were eligible to enter the competition. 

An international jury will make a 
selection of photographs from among the 
entrants for display at an exhibition 
which will be held at Cologne, Germany, 
from 27th September to 5th October 
1958. 
Prizes will be awarded to participants 
from each country. The amateur photo- 
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grapher whose picture is selected as the 
best from each country will be invited 
to visit the Peoples Republic of Germany 
for a period of ten days. (Unesco News) 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Education and Careers 


A large-scale exhibition showing how 
education is ficting boys and girls to take 
part in national life in the United King- 
dom is to be held in London next year. 
Sponsored by the -National Union of 
Teachers, it will show the role and work 
of schools and educational establishments 
of all kinds, and the opportunities availa- 
ble both in education and in employment. 

The story of the development of the 
education system in the United Kingdom 
will be traced through the years, and 
modern teaching methods and equip- 
ment will be shown in use. Besides a 
display of the creative work of children 
and students in all branches of education, 
there will be demonstration classes 
with hundreds of boys and girls, students 
and teachers. Numerous performances 
of music, drama and other in-and-out-of- 
school activities will be given. 

The display is being planned in 
collaboration with all branches of the 
education and cateers’ guidance services, 
as well as with the support of the 
Ministries of Labour and Education. 

(Unesco News) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Unique Collection of Science Books 


A collection of first editions of 
scientific works spanning scientific theory 
from Aristotle to Einstein was recently 
exhibited in New York. Under the title 
“100 Books Famous in Science’, the 
exhibition displayed first editions including 
dedication, presentation and authors’ 
copies covering the key theories by which 
scientific thought has evolved through 
the centuries. 

The Grolier Club, a leading private 
club of book collectors in the United 
States, organized the event. Scientists 
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were consulted and a list of the most 
important books in the history of science 


was drawn up. A search was then made - 


for the most important copy available 
of each work. The result is a unique 
collection of the great scientific classics, 
contributions in a variety of languages to 


the progress of civilization on the 
scientific front. 
Among the books shown were: the 


presentation copy of Copernicus’ “De 
Revolutionibus’ from Joachim Rheticus ; 
the dedication copy of “Dialogo” written 
by Galileo and presented by him to his 
patron the Duke of Tuscany , Ptolemy’s 
“Cosmographia”, the first atlas; and 
proof sheets of “The Origin of the 
Species” with hand-written notes by 
Darwin. 

The books have been assembled with 
the heip of leading libraries and collec- 
tors, and important contributions have 
been made by the United States Library 
of Congress and the A.M. Gorki Science 
Library in Moscow. (Unesco News) 


“Little Travellers” 


A newspaper column for children 
which seeks to show them something of 
life in countries all overthe world and 
prumote international friendship is being 
edited by an American woman. Mrs. 
Eleanor Hicks, of Palo Alto, California. 
Entitled “Little Travellers’, the article 
takes the form of an imaginary flight to 
a foreign land, describing scenery, people 
and familiar animals found there. An 
added attraction is a black-and-white 
illustration for the children to colour. 

A number of newspapers in the United 
States and Canada are subscribing to the 
column as a means of providing reading 
matter of educational value for their 
young readers and of developing a “news- 
paper habit”. 

“Little Travellers” has made a special 
effort recently to include material on 
Asian countries: (Unesco News) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Unesco Publications 
“Do-it-Yourself” Science Book 


Unesco has recently brought out a 
book under the title “Source Book 
for Science Teaching’* which offers 
practical proof that no teacher anywhere 
in the world need be handicapped 
because he lacks the “proper” equip- 
ment for presenting science ta his 
class. Material. for making laboratory 
equipment exists everywhere—in the 
home,. around the school itself, in the 
junk-yard, at the food market, in the 
garage and in the countryside to mention 
but a few sources. Science teaching 
facilities and resources are all around us 
and just waiting to be made use of. For 
example gravel pits and stone quarries can, 
demonstrate the evolution of the earths 
surface ; woods provide a natural labora- 
tory for the study of animal and plant 
life, climate and seasons ; buildings under 
construction show how materials are 
used, or the working of technical install- 
ations Then there are easily-arranged 
school facilities : science corners, aquaria, 
animal cages, weather stations and 
museum shelves, 

Into 220 pages the Unesco “Source 
Book for Science Teaching” has managed 
to cram enough material to satisfy the 
tastes and needs of teachers all over the 
world who clamour for ways to plan and 
carry out science programmes in which 
the subject is experienced and not just 
learned. 

The greater part is taken up with 
suggestions for making science equipment 
and performing science experiments with 
the simplest materials—from pegs and 
cotton reels to bottles and saucepans, 
from nails and needles to toothbrushes 
and vinegar. (Unesco News) 
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for Science Teaching, Unesco 
12/6d ; or 600 French franc. 


*Unesco Source Book 
Paris. Price: $2.50 ; 





The Teaching of English in India 


by R.L. Mehta. Published by Orient 
Longmans ; Revised Edition 1957 : 


No teacher of English in India 
should miss reading this stimulating and 
valuable contribution to methods of 
teaching English. The revised edition of 
the book does not seem to differ in any 
way from the original version published 
in 1950, except for the addition of two 
chapters dealing with later developments. 
The chief merit of the book lies in its 
practical and imaginative approach to the 
problems of language teaching, The 
author has described with many illumina- 
ting examples methods used by him in 
fifteen years of teaching experience, and 
their complete success can be gauged by 
the samples of students’ work included 

in the text. 


The main part of the work is devoted 
to the discussion of topics such as orai 
work, intensive and extensive reading, 
composition, story-writing, essay-writing, 
home tasks, pronunciation and literary 
appreciation, Each chapter includes a 
wealth of suggestive detail and practical 
hints which can be used as a starting 
point by teachers, The best sections are 
undoubtedly those dealing with poetry 
and literary appreciation. 


In the teaching of poetry, the author 
aims at developing sensitivity and critical 
ability, and demonstrates how, by good 
reading and intelligent questioning on the 
part of the teacher, literary appreciation 


may be built up. He shows how the con- 
tent, feeling, imagery and rhythm of 
poem can be effectively conveyed to stud- 
ents by a careful technique of imaginative 
guestioning. Similarly, in composition, he 
demonstrates how creativity and self- 
expression can be encouraged and an in- 
dividual style developed. These chapters 
are well worth detailed study. 


Critical appreciation of literature and 
creative writing are aims that can be set 
only for students who have already 
achieved a certain command over the 
language. On the problem that confronts 
most teachers of English in India 
today, that of developing basic language 
skills, this author has little to say. For 
instance, he rightly condemns the old- 
fashioned practice of teaching large 
chunks of grammar out of grammar books, 
and maintains that the abstract know- 
ledge af rules does not help students either 
to speak or write better English. But what 
alternative does he offer? He suggests 
correct usage. But correct usage is a sign 
of achieved mastery of language rather 
than a means to achieving it. The prob- 
lem of giving training in correct usage is 
precisely the one with which we are 
faced today, and tor this the solution 
offered is ‘to catch them young and 
soak them in the correct usage so that 
they eat it, sleepit and dream it”. Shri 
Mehta. with his public-school back- 
ground, has evidently been accustomed 
to dealing with children who have heard 
good English spoken around them, both 
at home and at schoo! from their earliest 
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years, and his advice is applicable in such 
cases. For the rest of us, constant oral 
drill of various types based on graded 
structures seems a more practicable 
alternative. Shri Mehta has recognise 
this fact in his last chapter and deals 
with it somewhat half-heartedly. He is 
not really at home in this new territory 
and would have done better to have 
omitted it altogether. The omission 
would not have been serious in a work 
whose primary usefulness is at the more 
advanced level of English teaching. 


It is a pity that a book otherwise so 
excellent should be marred by the intro- 
ductory chapters. The author, who is 
obviously an enthusiastic, inspiring and 
successful teacher in the classroom, shows 
himself outside it as a victim of strong 
prejudice, false reasoning and a sad con- 
fusion of thought. In the chapter on the 
future of English in India, he marshals 
an impressive array of firstlys, secondlys 
and thirdlys, but the discussion which 
follows is confused, and he ends by stating 
that English is to be learnt for its “use- 
fulness, beauty, power and greatness of 
its literature —-reasons which are hardly 
likely to appeal to policy-makers in an age 
of education for the masses, and educa- 
tion which is oriented to more utilitarian 
aims. Later, when Shri Mehta remarks 
that the main purpose of learning English 
is to develop “critical ability and a 
Mature sense of values” he obviously 
has in mind a study of literature rather 
than of language. In that case, it can be 
argued that the same aims could be 
attained by serious critical study of any 
literature and by good teaching of other 
subjects. The case for English in India 
today must stand or fall on other 
than purely literary grounds, and the 
lover of English literature should not be 


led away by enthusiasm into false rea- 
soning. 


It would be both distressing and 
unnecessary to give examples of some false 
categorical assertions, unsubstantiated 
accusations and other forms of prejudice 
displayed in the earlier chapters. It is 
suggested that readers omit the first 


three and last two chapters, and concen- 
trate on the main body of the work, 
which is original, challenging and full of 
interest, and can profitably be used asa 
work of reference by all teachers of 
English. 

Mina Swaminathan 


New Reading: An English Course 
for Schools : Published by Reader’s Digest 
Educational Department, London, Sydney 
and Capetown. 


When considering English textbooks 
for schools ; what should be our criteria ? 
A moment’s thought will tell us that 
appearance, illustrations, contents and 
the language is the correct order, The first 
two need noelaboration for the importance 
of visual aids has been recognised. These 
readers—consisting of two sets with four 
books in each set—have attractive cavers, 
good paper, wide margins, clear print and 
many illustrations. Unlike many 
English textbooks in our schools these 
will encourage careful handling and the 
desire to own a library. 


The Reader’s Digest claims to be one 
of the most widely read magazines. It 
appeals to all those who, not having had 
the opportunities offered by formal edu- 
cation, can acquire a thin veneer of wide 
reading by reading its articles with 
concentration and attention. And it 
appeals to those who need light reading 
for relaxation but have no time nor incli- 
nation to take up something long. The 
lessons in these books of New Reading 
are taken from the Digests, simplified and 
condensed. Thus they are on a variety of 
subjects each brimful with interest, There 
is the faithful collie, the lazy St. Bernard 
who pretended deafness to escape a walk, 
Waddles the duck who became the self- 
constituted guardian of the new baby, the 
elephant, the camel-described surprisingly 
as a gentle, friendly animal—the bear, 
porky (not a pig but a porcupine), birds, 
snakes, men and boys, science, history, 
whales and worms and a girl. Women 
are conspicuous by their omission. It is a 
pity that Asia and Africa, a treasure-chest 
of adventure, magic and stranger-than- 
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fiction stories, have been dismissed with 
very little mention. The reading matter 
is interesting. Keen English teachers will 
be grateful for this because the interest 
will tempt the class to plod through 
the morass of grammar and language 
study which must be crossed when prose 
is studied intensively. 


The exercises at the end of each 
lesson will prove helpful to the teacher 
who cannot think out new and 
interesting exercises for the young and 
encourage them to think, The suggested 
readings, however, will be of no use 
in most of our schools for the books 
suggested are difficult to get, expensive 
and, unless abridged, too difficult for the 
majority of students. 


Now comes the important question of 
language and for which class or classes 
these New Readers will be suitable. 
Unfortunately, in this country we have 
been caught up in such a maze of con- 
flicting opinions on this subject that it is 
difficult to answer the question. However, 
in those of our schools where English is 
still the medium of instruction these books 
can be used profitably in the top class of 
the lower school and the lowest of the 
upper school. In the South where English is 
one of the compulsory languages from the 
lowest class upwards, these books will be 
useful in the equivalent classes but where 
English is begun in class VI these bovks 
will be too difficult. In case English is in- 


troduced at an earlier stage and its standard 


raised, these readers willserve to bridge the 
wide gulf which exists between the pre- 
matric and the matric standards. Those 
teachers who refuse to recognize that 
Indian English has an identity, will be 
glad to use these books for they have the 
vocabulary, the language and the style 
with which the students must be familiar 
when they enter the university. 


If, however, one feels that these 
teaders ate too difficult as prose readers 
for intensive study for Indian schools (no 
book is too difficult in the hands of a 
teacher with whom teaching is a vocation) 
then they will make excellent books for 


rapid reading. If the true aim of rapid 
reading is learning how to grasp the gist 
of the matter without foundering on 
language difficulties, or if it is to 
encourage reading for pleasure and to 
sustain interest, then surely no better 
readers could be chosen. Apart from this, 
these readers can contribute greatly to the 
work of the United Nations in promoting 
better understanding for they bring the 
world, with all its diversity, to our 
doorstep. 

Mona N. Vergese 


Labour and Learning by H.P. Smith, 
Published by Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 


The rise and spread of labour move- 
ment has brought about changes in 
social structure and outlook. The uni- 
versity education has been, hitherto, to a 
considerable extent, the exclusive privi- 
lege of the rich, partly because the poor 
have been educationally a deprived class, 
and partly because entry inthe university 
has been restricted to those who hada 
good preparation at a suitable school. 
With the growth of labour representation 
in Parliament and on municipal bodies, 
a new governing class was emerg- 
ing from the ranks of the workers in the 
early 20th century in Great Britain, 
and it was felt that the university should 
make special provision for their education 
so that they could take over increased 
public responsibilities. Thus a movement 
called the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion (W.E.A.) spread in England which 
aimed at bringing the universities to the 
workers, since they could not be brought 
to the universities, because during the 
day they were engaged in earning their 
livelihood. 


Albert Mansbridge, a university ex- 
tension student, became the knight 
errant and chief architect of adult and 
labour education. In his campaign for the 
educational aspirations of labour, he was 
able to secure the active cooperation and 
participation of Oxford University. 


The history of W.E.A. is inextricably 
linked with the life story of Mansbridge. 
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In describing the W.E.A. movement, 
naturally the book gives us a picture of the 
early twentieth century in the precincts 
of Oxford University, with interesting 
and personal glimpses into the lives of a 
number of zeilous pioneers and educa- 
tionists like Arnold, Toynbee, Gore, Turner, 
Collier, John Ruskin, Acland and Jowett 
who were associated with the W.E.A. 
The book describes, in detail, the 
opening of the tutorial classes for workers 
(the ‘outposts of the university’) and the 
initiation of the courses of university 
study, specially designed for working men 
and women, the issue in 1908 of the 
Report on Oxford and Working Class 
Education, the recognition of the 
W.E.A. by the Board of Education and 
to the setting up of the present system of 
adult education on the basis of an alliance 
between the universities, the State and 
the W.E.A. 


The author has made extensive use of 
excerpts from the speeches and writings 
of Mansbridge and his associates. 


Mansbridge’s approach was humane 
and spiritual. He criticized the ‘compe- 
titive scholarship system of the day on 
the ground that it fostered the growth of 
unsocial qualities among the educated’. 
His conception, of W.E.A. was 
as of ʻa spiritual force which 
aimed at transforming society through 
changing the values by which men lived’. 
He insisted that ‘the higher education 
cannot be imposed upon the work people 
from above, but must be organised and 
managed by men who belong to them- 
selves’, He regarded ‘adult education and 
the claims of democratic citizenship as 
inseparable’, and demanded that ‘culture 
should not be regarded as the preserve 
of a superior social class but an activity 
in which working men and women could 
rightfully and fruitfully engage’. The 
book gives a useful lead to our educatio- 
nists, since, in many ways, we, in India, 
are facing the same circumstances and are 
trying cto solve the same problems as 
described in the book. But it does not 
provide detailed information on many 
points, e.g. the financing of the worker's 


classes, summer schools for the labourers ; 
the subjects taught and their scope; 
the response of labour in terms of their 
attendance and accomplishments in the 
classes; the ages of the work people who 
availed themselves of the classes; the 
quality of the instruction given and the 
work done in classes in relation tó the 
university standard etc. 


In spite of this, the book does make 
interesting reading and provides a useful 
background to educationists, university 
extension workers, and social educatio- 
nists in understanding the needs and 
problems of adult education. 

J. S. Gulati 


Filmstrips 


Country Dance (filmstrip): Colour ; 
24 frames (double); Production and 
Distribution ~Educational Productions 
Ltd., 17 Denbigh St., London S. W. I; 
Teachers Notes by A.E. Halliwell, 
A.R.C.A., F.R.S.A.; Price 35 Sh. Suitable 
for general school use ; Art appreciation 
analysis; Age Range 11 + 


Pieter Brueghel the elder (1525-69) 
was indeed a very great 16th Century 


Dutch Artist, because he not only 
painted all things accurately and 
with great skill but he also made 


very beautiful pictures, arranging every- 
thing perfectly on his canvas and 
painting in glowing and rich colours. 


This filmstrip gives a detailed analy- 
sis of the well-known painting, “Country 
Dance” by Pieter Brueghel. First of all 
we see the whole painting, which is then 
broken down to bring into focus the 
minute detail that the painter 
put into this work. Then the whole 
composition is built up to show the life 
and vigour of the work, and to help 
children appreciate for themselves the 
qualities of acknowledged masterpieces. 


In “Country Dance” we see 
Brueghel as a man of great human 
sympathy with acute perception and 
Interest in his fellow beings. He had a 
sense of humour and shared the peasants’ 
laughter and coarseness and expressed in 
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his paintings what they themselves felt. 
His realistic inspiration led him to paint 
familiar scenes of village life and customs 
Such as “The Wedding Breakfast’, 
“Hunters in the Snow”, “Country Dance” 
and many others showing the peasants at 
work and play. In “Country Dance” he 
gave full rein to his admirable genius. 


“Frame 1 gives an overall view of the 
whole canvas which is 64” x 45” in dimen- 
sion and is in the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum in Vienna. It shows a country 
fair at its culmination. A farmer leads 
his wife to the dance, accompanied by 
the music of the pipes. A table has been 
brought into the village street from one 
of the nearby buildings, and a number of 
men and women are seated at it, eating 
and drinking. Their outstretched hands 
suggest that there is some lively conver- 
sation taking place. A pair of lovers are 
kissing behind them and in the middle 
distance other couples are already 
dancing. In the background you can 
see the market stalls set out in front of 
the village church.” 


_ In frame 5, the artist holds a group of 
figures in movement in a very simple 
contour. 


Frame 6 lends itself for an interesting 
discussion by the art teachers about the 
co-ordination of the main dancing group 
and composition of the picture. By 
careful analysis frame by frame the 
teacher can explain to a class of children 
or students, just how Brueghel developed 
his design and composition. 


In frame 9, we have another look 
at the complete picture. It is interesting 
to note, according to A.E. Halliwell, that 
nearly all the figuresin the composition 
are grouped in pairs, whether dancing or 
not, and one notices that the 
left half of the painting is in dark tones 
with small areas of light superimposed 
whilst the right half is light with small 
areas of dark tones. 


With-what patient care did Brueghel 


Revirws 


paint is clearly highlighted in frame 13 
which is a further study of one of the 
Peasant farmers from the group seated 
at the table. Notice the beautiful 
painting of the features, the rugged con- 
tours and wrinkles. 


Everything in the painting has 
movement in keeping with the subject 
of the “Country Dance’. These move- 
ments are accentuated in every case by 
feet lifted from the ground or hands held 
up in the air. Even the swinging bunch 
of keys supports this motion. The sombre 
clad burgomaster, together with the 
gaily coloured jester, mark the time for 
dancing. The way hands have been 
painted shows a remarkable expressionist 
power, All the primitiveness of these 
Peasants and their character are clearly 
expressed in these details. In “Country 
Dance” one can observe the warmth and 
gaiety of a summer day four hundred 
years ago. 


Children’s Games (filmstrip): Colour , 
28 frames (single); Production and 
Distribution—Educational Productions 
Ltd., 17 Denbigh St., London S.WI, 
Teachers’ Notes by A. E. Halliwell, 
A.R.C.A. F.R.S.A.; Price 27 Sh. 6d., 


Suitable for general school use, Art 
appreciation analysis, History; Age 
Range 9+ 

Before studying the picture 
“Children’s Games” three other lovely 
paintings typical of the work of 


Breughel are shown in the first 3 frames of 
the filmstrip, viz., 

1. “Hunters in the Snow”, 1565 

2. “The Peasant Wedding”, 1568 

3. “The Wedding Dance”, 1566 


Frame 4 of the filmstrip shows the 
complete canvas of “Children’s Games” 
and then picks out tiny details from this 
very comprehensive picture. The com- 
mentary raises points of discussion of 
both art and historical significance. 
Children’s games of the 16th Century 
would seem to vary little in detail from 
children’s games today. 
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This picture is a record of many of the 
games that children played in the life 
time of che artist. The scene is set ni a 
Flemish village square 400 years ago, 
with a stream running by on the left, 
and the village street going away in the 
distance on the right, whilst in the fore- 
ground the artist has arranged a large 
open space for the children to play in. 
The whole arrangement, or composition, 
was planned as a background for the 
children which are the main interest of 
this picture. It is crowded with dozens 
of girls and boys playing games. 


As we see details of parts of this picture 
in successive frames of the filmstrip, there 
appears to be a close parallel between the 
games children played 400 years ago and 
their games today like spinning tops, 
wrestling, guess which hand, leap 
frog, game of knuckle bones, ride on 
clasped hands, bowling hoops etc. A 
close up of frame 6 shows two boys swing- 
ingona mounting block and a boy on 
stilts—children still love to do this when- 
ever they find a suitable rail or stilts. Of 


course there is a marked difference in 
their costumes. 


In frame 21 we notice how the dark 
and light background accentuates the 
colours of the children’s clothes, how the 
artist has purposely painted the light- 
coloured garment against dark and the 
darker ones against a light ground. In 
frame 28 once again we can see the 
complete canvas of Pieter Brueghel’s 
“Children’s Games” to remind us what it 
looks like, after seeing the component 
parts of it. While this filmstrip forms an 
excelent basis for advanced study of 
Brueghel’s work, it will, at the same time, 
introduce young children to the works of 


a master, and give them a deep interest in 
looking at” paintings. 


_ In “Country Dance” the double frames 
are not numbered. There isa distinct 
isadvantage involved in the learning 
process thereby. The text manual along 
with the filmatrip is fairly exhaustive and 
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written in a lucid style. 


Suggestions : Two or three schools 
with the help of the Extension Services 
Departments could take up a project of 
making 12 filmstrips on the famous 
paintings of India along similar 
lines. Children will not only learn to 
appreciate the great masters thereby, but 
a greater inter-State and international 
understanding will be promoted by a 
wider circulation of such excellent 
authentic art filmstrips. Museums should 
make an all out effort to stock such film- 
strips and run a Joan service for the 
educational institutions apart from 
arranging regular screenings for the public 
in their premises. 


Homai Jal Moos 


Silver Jubilee Souvenir Volume 
edited by Dr. Kalinath Nag and Shrimati 
Sushma Sen Gupta ; Brought out by Lake 
school for Girls. 


Lake School for Girls, Calcutta, has 
brought out a silver jubilee souvenir 
volume on the completion of 25 years 
of its life as a pioneer institution for 
women’s education at the Secondary 
level in West Bengal. Shrimati Sushma 
Sen Gupta, the founder Principal of the 
school, has described in the Volume 
how from small beginnings in 1933, the 
school has grown into a big institution. 
At present the school provides facilities 
for the promotion of arts and crafts, 
literary activities, histrionic arts, music 
and dance, debates and discussions 


games and sports, N.C.C. and social 
services. 


The Souvenir Number has an attrac- 
tive cover and some very good photo- 
graphs of the school’s curricular and 
extra-curricular activities. It contains 
articles by writers like Dr. Jadu Nath 
Sarkar, Dr. S.N. Roy and others on the 
progress of women’s education in Bengal. 
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Shis Issue 


The defects of our examination system have been 
pointed out over and over again and the need to reform the 
system has been universally recognised. Analysing the 
problem, the Secondary Education Commission said that the 
examination system needed reform and a new approach 
altogether because (a) in the context of a new concept of 
education in which the school of today has to concern itself 
not only with the intelectual growth of a pupil but also 
with his emotional and social development, his physical and 
mental wealth, in short with a total development of his 
personality, examinations to be of any real value, should be 
able to assess in detail the all-round development of pupils ; 
and (b) even in the limited purpose of judging the intellec- 
tual attainments of pupils, the present pattern of examina- 
tions, based as it is entirely on essay-type questions, is 
faulty and out of date. 


It is this question of examination reform and evalu- 
ation that has been taken up for discussion from various 
angles in this issue. In the article “What is wrong with 
our Examinations ?” the writer not only points attention to 
the limitations of the examination system but makes sug- 
gestions on how examinations can be geared to the broad 
objectives of education so that they exercise a stimulating 
influence on the processes of teaching and learning. The 
article “Evaluation Approach and Examination Reform” 
explains what is meant by the “evaluation approach” and 
outlines in brief the programme of examination reform 
undertaken by the All-India Council for Secondary Educa- 
tion. Other articles bearing on some vital aspects of evalu- 
ation are “Personality Assessment in Schools” discussing 
the methods of personality evaluation, “A Cumulative 


Record as a Record of Internal Assessment” and the ex- 


periment of the Ajmer Board in the use of objective type 
questions in examinations. 


An interesting article and of special value because it 
is by a teacher, is on the present-day system of inspection 
in Which the writer speaks frankly of his experience of 
inspectors and makes a few worthwhile suggestions on how 
inspection could be reoriented to meet the needs of schools 
and the staff. Our readers will be equally interested to 
read the article on “Teaching English Literature” in which 
a teacher contends that young children are capable of under- 
standing and appreciating the classics provided these are 
presented to them in the correct way. Other articles of 
general interest bear on building up a city guidance service 
seeking to cover every school ina particular area and func- 
tion as an integral part of a school’s programme of work, 


accounts of school projects and educational news from India 
and abroad. 


EVALUATION APPROACH AND EXAMINATION REFORM 


PERHAPS the most vital and pressing 

problem of secondary education in 
India today is the need to effect reform 
in our examination system which as it 
exists in our schools and colleges is 
completely inadequate to meet the 
challenging needs of a fast growing 
democratic society. It is indeed rightly 
alleged that it is mainly because of the 
present examination system that educa- 
tion has failed not only in fostering 
healthy habits of learning and research 
but in preparing the child for life itself. 
Under its pressure teachers have become 
a mechanical instrument trying to push 
bits of information to passive listeners while 
pupils in their turn have become rote mem- 
orizing ‘automatons’ pouring out mugged 
up information verbatim in the examina- 
tion halls. It is common knowledge that 
the main concern of 
our teachers is to 
adopt such methods 
of teaching that 
would ensure greater 
pass percentages and 
distinctions for the 
pupils in public examinations. Hence, 
we find the school book-shops crowded 
with books called “Keys”, “History made 
easy,” “Civics in seven hours,” and so on. 
Examinations are thus the major cause 
of our educational malaise, exercising 
unhealthy influence on the purposes of 
education, curricula, teaching methods, 
pupil learning, school practices and even 
social values. 


Eliminate or Improve 


How are we to meet this situation ? 
We know that the present examination 
system is inadequate, out of date and 
equally harmful to the very objectives 
of education ifit is allowed to continue 
for long but still we cannot eliminate 
examinations for they are intricately 
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interwoven with our social values and 
needs on the one hand and with the 
syllabus, student motivation and learning, 
teacher motivation and teaching methods 
on the other. Indeed these relationships 
are so strong that they may be regarded 
as even more central and significant than 
any of the different separable parts of 
the educational system. Attempts to 
change the examinations must therefore 
take full cognizance of these relationships 
or the entire educational system will be 
thrown out of gear. 


How then can examinations be impro- 
ved? By using such forms of questions 
that can be accurately scored ? By asking 
larger number of questions ensuring an 
adequate coverage of the prescribed sylla- 
bus ? By shortening the duration of the exa- 
mination ? By assign- 
ing adequate weigh- 
tage to the pupils’ 
sessional work? By 
using the five-point 
letter grade-scale in 
place of the hundred 
numerical marks? All these measures 
undoubtedly seek to remedy some of the 
glaring defects of the present examina- 
tions, but they touch merely the fringe 
of the problem. The core of the problem, 
which is the improvement of instruction 
with ail its adjuncts (learning experiences, 
curricula, teaching methods, textbooks 
etc.) is not touched at all by any of these 
measures. No examination reform will 
bear fruit unless it brings about corres- 
ponding changes ın student learning, 
teaching methods and the subject content. 


The evaluation approach 


The question posed above brings us to 
what is known as “The Evaluation 
Approach.” This approach is based on 
the assumption that education always 
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operates in the service of some purposes 
and as a process it brings about desired 
changes in the way the individual thinks, 
feels and acts. 


As a result of this process individuals 
are expected to improve their ways of 
thinking, develop tastes and sensitivities, 
modify their attitudes and improve in 
other desired ways. Appropriate learn- 
ing experiences provide the means to 
achieve these educational goals. Now, 
evaluation is an integral part of this 
educational process. It determines to 
what extent ihe educational objectives 
are actually being realised by the pro- 
gramme of curriculum and instruction. 
Thus the objectives serve as the basis 
for developing both learning experiences 
and evaluation procedures. The learning 
experiences and evaluation procedures 
in turn help to clarify the objectives. 
There exists an inalienable reciprocal 
relationship between these three main 
elements of a well planned programme 
of education. “The desired changes in 
students represent the purposes or ends 
of instruction, while the evaluation 
procedures and learning experiences 
provided to students are the instruments 
or means related to these ends. An 
achievement in examinationis not good 
or valid unless it zppraises the kinds of 
changes in students which instruction 
seeks to bring about, A teaching method 
is not good or appropriate unless it brings 
about the kinds of changes which are regar- 
ded as the goals of instruction”. Evaluation 
thus does not differ from instruction in 
purposes, in methods and ın materials. 


This close tie of educational objectives, 
instruction and evaluations gives us the 
direction for the desired examination 


reform. Briefly, the steps envisaged to 
make a start are— 


(1) Defining Precisely and clearly 
more significant and meaningful 
curricular objectives than the 
Present single objective i.e. the 
acquisition of information. 

(2) Translating these objectives and 

efining them more specifically 


(3) 


(4) Developing examination 


in terms of desirable changes in 
pupiis thinking, feeling and 
actions. (In evaluation termino- 
logy they go by,.the name of 
desirable pupil behaviour 
patterns). 

Developing and organizing learn- 
ing experiences (materials, 
methods and techniques) for 
bringing about the kinds of 
growth in students specified by 
the objectives. This would 
entail the reorientation of the 
present methods of teaching, 
pupil learning and also the school 
syllabi. 

proce- 
dures related to educational 
purposes other than the acquisi- 
tion of information. It would 
mean the preparation of such 
testing tools which would best 
appraise the attainment of 
objectives by the pupils and the 
success of the learning experi- 
ences. These evaluation tools 
will also identify the strengths 
and the weaknesses of the whole 
instructional plan and ‘will make 
it possible to note in which 
respects it needs improvement, 
in which measure the teaching 
techniques have been able to 
deliver the goods and in what 
measure they need a complete 
overhaul. Thus evaluation would 
determine the effectiveness of 
courses and educational pro- 
grammes and provide a sound 
basis for improving them. Im- 
provement in examination would 
ultimately lead to improvement 
in instruction. This evaluation 
approach has met with general 
approval in official and non- 
official quarters. For instance, 
the Bhopal Seminar on Examina- 
nations held in March 1956 and 
the conferences of the Chairmen 
and Secretaries of Secondary 
Education Beards held in the 
Same year have endorsed .this 
approach. The All-India Council 
for Secondary Education has 
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adopted it in 1ts action programme 
for Examination Reform. And 
recently the University Grants 
Commission has also accepted the 
fundamentals of this approach. 


Programme of Examination Reform 


The All-India Council for Secondary 
Education has recently launched its 
programme of examination reform in 
right earnest. With the help of experts, 
the Council has drawn up a phased pro- 
gramme which underlines the intimate 
relationship between educational object- 
ives, learning experiences and evaluation 
procedures. Following the recommenda- 
tions of the Bhopal Seminar on Examina- 
tions and the Conference of the Chair- 
men and Secretaries of the Beards of 
Secondary Education, the Council has 
set up an Examination Unit to implement 
this programme of examination reform. 
The Examination Unit in its turn has 
drawn upa blueprint to work out this 
scheme. It proposes to run a number of 
workshops of subject teachers with a 
view to acquainting the teachers with such 
a kind of approach to teaching, learning 
and evaluation, to help the teachers to 
think about worthwhile curricular object- 
ives and prepare a large pool of learning 
experiences and evaluation tools that 
could be used by schools and Secondary 
Boards in internal and external examina- 
tions respectively. 


Briefly speaking, the plan of work 
drawn up by the Examination Unit 
includes activities such as: 


1. Careful study of the different 
subject syllabi framed by various Second- 
ary Boards of Education for High and 
Higher Secondary schools together with 
the scrutiny of the Examination papers 
set at the public examinations conducted 
by these Boards. On the basis of this 
study, it will fix up the priority of the 
curricular objectives to be taken care of 
inthe first two or three years of the 
phased programmes. 


2. Conducting the Evaluation Work- 


shops with carefully selected Secondary 
school teachers to prepare a large pool 
of evaluation tests and learning 
experiences on these specified objectives. 


3. Enlisting the association of teach- 
ers of training colleges and competent 
experienced teachers in developing learn- 
ing experiences, appropriate to the 
objectives selected for the first two or 
three years. The development of learn- 
ing experiences, which requires new skills 
on the part of the teacher and a different 
type of learning from the student isa 
somewhat slow process and would require 
the wholehearted and close cooperation 
of the training colleges and extension 
services departments, subject teacher 
associations, research mstitutes and 
bureaus. 


4, Making available these learning 
experiences to secondary schools, training 
colleges and secondary boards etc., so 
that the learning experiences may be 
employed in instruction in secondary 
schools. 


5. Making available to the Boards of 
Secondary education a pool of evaluation 
questions that could be used in the 
external examinations by Boards of 
Secondary Education. Secondary schools 
will also make use of these evaluation 
tools in internal examinations for assess- 
ing the progress of the students as well as 
for diagnostic purposes. 


6. Undertaking at some later stage 
the work of standardizing achievement 
tests in equivalent form in major Indtan 
languages that could be used for diagnos- 
tic purposes by different groups. 


7. Undertaking research and investi- 
gations on some pertinent problems rela- 
ted to evaluation. 


In brief, this is the plan of work of the 
Examination Unit for the first two or 
three years. On the basis of the scrutiny 
of the syllabi of different States in 
different subject fields and also the 
examination papers of the various Second- 
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arv Boards the Unit has decided to work 
for the first couple of years on two most 
important objectives, namely, the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and its application in 
unfamiliar situations. Internal and ex- 
ternal evaluation procedures and learning 
experiences will be developed to serve 
these purposes. In subsequent years the 
idea is to extend the activities of the 
Unit to other important objectives of 
Secondary education. To see that the 
scheme works effectively, it is necessary 
to go slow and gradually bring about the 
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development and acceptance of additional 
purposes for learning and their incorpora- 
tion into the classroom instruction and 
the examination. 


Examination reform would be a patient 
and persevering task which would need 
the willing and active cooperation of many 
agencies in education, both official and 
non-official. But to the largest measure 
it would need the enthusiastic support of 
the secondary school teacher who is the 
pivot of all educational endeavour. 


maai y ind ees — e nr tie mn ret 


‘Perfection consists not in doing extraordinary things but in doing ordinary 


things extraordinary well.’ 


i i ee aar a pa r. 





— Angelique Arnauld 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR EXAMINATIONS ? 


THERE is general dissatisfaction with 

the prevailing system of examinations 
and there is an urgent cry that unless 
something is done to reform the system, 
the new educational structure we are 
trying to build to meet the needs of a 
modern society will be completely with- 
out substance or any lasting use. The 
main criticism levelled against the 
examination system is—{a) that it 
measures only some of the objectives of 
teaching particular school subjects and 
ignores some important qualities and 
educational outcomes; (b) that it 
measures the attainments of pupils on 
the basis of a single performance at the 
termination of the school career, leaving 
out of account pupils’ progress over a 


number of years ; (c) 
by 


that it leaves room 
for subjectivity in 
marking i.e. the same 
work is likely to be 
evaluated differently 
by different examiners and (d) the 
manner and form in which results are 
stated impair their utility for purposes of 
selection for employment or higher edu- 
cation. These defects of the system tend 
to distort the processes of learning an 

of education as a whole and to reduce 
the confidence of the people in education 
as well as examinations. 


Gearing Examinations to the Object- 
ives of Education 


What is the remedy? Itis almost 
universally accepted that examinations 
should base themselves on the syllabus. 
If, however, it is realised that a syllabus 
is merely a means towards the realisation 
of certain educational objectives, it will 
be granted that examinations based on 
syllabi retain only an indirect link with 
the objectives of teaching a school sub- 
ject. Such examinations only too easily 
tend to ignore some, and not unoften, 
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most of the objectives. To take an 
example, texts in language or literature 
courses constitute the material which is 
to be used in giving pupils practice in 
reading with comprehension and appre- 
ciating the fne points in language and 
idiom among other objectives. An 
examination, however, which bases itself 
mainly or solely on previously studied 
text misses these objectives and rewards 
only the ability to reproduce memorised 
explanations and appreciations. The 
objectives in view would perhaps best be 
tested by placing before pupils previously 
unread material of sufficient length and 
complexity and asking questions on that. 
Similarly, in order to test ability to apply 
scientific principles to new situations, it 
will not do to ask 
pupils to describe an 
application of scienti- 
fic principles which 
they have already 
studied. It would be 
necessary instead to describe to the pupils 
a situation in which scientific principles 
already studied by them find application 
and to ask questions which involve the 
ability to apply known principles to this 
new situation. A scrutiny of examination 
papers in different school subjects reveals 
that they are today heavily loaded in the 
direction of memorisation and repro- 
duction of memorised material and that 
other objectives of teaching school sub- 
jects tend not to betested. In view of 
the fact that examination results are 
almost the only index of pupils’ attain- 
ments available to parents, teachers, 
higher institutions, employers and the 
public in general, it is no wonder that 
teaching work in schools tends to empha- 
sise memorisation of facts at the expense 
of other more desirable outcomes of 


learning. 


It would appear then, that a more 
fruitful method of organising examina- 
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tions than at present would be to specify 
to examiners of particular school subjects 
the specific objectives of teaching that 
subject and their relative importance, and 
to assist them to frame questions which 
test these objectives. Worked out and 
implemented in consultation with the 
educators of the country, such an 
approach to examinations can become a 
great factor in strengthening the efforts 
to improve the processes of teaching and 
learning now under way. The enormous 
prestige attaching to written externa! 
examinations which today encourages 
rote memory and inhibits the more 
important outcomes of teaching and 
learning can be utilised in the opposite, 
desirable direction provided clear, un- 
ambiguous and widely accepted state- 
ments of objectives could be worked out 
and translated in terms of corresponding 
forms of questions. These two tasks are 
related to a single specific understanding : 
Whar should a pupil be able to do ifa 
particular objective of teaching has been 
realised ? In other words, an objective 
has to be translated in terms of a number 
of ‘behaviour changes’ which would 
signify the attainment of that objective. 
To take an example, the objective “know- 
ledge of scientific principles” involves 
behaviours such as the ability to state 
a principle correctly, to detect errors in 
a wrong enunciation of the principle, to 
recognise the assumptions underlying the 
principle, to know the conditions under 
which the principle holds valid and, 
presumably, a number of other behaviours. 
A comprehensive statement of objectives 
and visualisation of the meaning of the 
objectives of teaching any school subject 
in terms of clear and specific behaviours 
on lines indicated above could at once 
lead to the kind of examination questions 
which would test these objectives and 
teaching procedures and learning ex- 
periences which would promote them. 


Thus, the reform of written or, for 
that matter, practical, external examina- 
uon calls for efforts to bring together 
experienced teachers and training college 
people or other experts to work out 
objectives which command widespread 
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acceptance, and corresponding behaviours, 
learning experiences and question forms. 
Tr is necessary too, to ensure through 
comprehensive directives to examiners 
and through review by boards of modera- 
tors in the light of these directives that 
examiners set Questions which test the 
objectives in view and give the different 
objectives the kind of weightage that is 
desirable. It will perhaps also be necess- 
ary to educate and inform teachers 
sufficiently in advance about the nature 
of changes in examinations envisaged, to 
indicate to them the learning experiences 
leading to the behaviours and objectives 
In view and to change the nature of 
examinations gradually, say 25% of the 
questions in the first year, another 25% 
in the next year and so on. This alone 
will ensure that undue hardship and 
dislocation of the educational system do 
not take place and improvement of the 
processes of teaching and learning 
to which examination reform is merely 


a means is able to keep pace with the 
reform. 


It would be relevant to point out at 
this stage that what is envisaged here is 
a change in the content of examination 
questions and not merely their form. A 
mere changeover from essay to objective 
type of questions will not do and may, in 
the hands of unskilled constructors of 
objective tests, do more harm than good 
by emphasising memoriter learning even 
more than at present. But it is nonethe- 
less true that objective, and in cases 
where this is not possible, short answer 
types of questions can be constructed to 
test most of the objectives of teaching 
school subjects. These will have the 
additional advantage of reducing if not 
completely eliminating subjectivity in 
marking and at the same time examining 
over a much broader and more represent- 
ative sample of the curriculum than the 
present essay type examination can. Thus 
chance elements will tend to be reduced 
and a pupil’s proficiency over the entire 
field will be more nearly tested. The re- 
formed examinations will, therefore, 
make much greater use of objective and 
Short answer type of questions but not 
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eschew the essay type, keeping in view 
the guiding principles of comprehensive 
coverage and testing for desirable objec- 
tives, 


School Records and Internal Marks 


While a reform of external examina- 
tions on lines indicated above will be a 
powerful factor in correcting a great part 
of the present imbalance, it is not by it- 
self enough. The new examination will 
still be measuring the attainments of 
pupils at a particular point of time rather 
than their work over a period of years, 
possibly leading to poor habits of work 
and study as wellas operation of chance 
factors on final resules. This calls for 
giving due importance to year round 
work and internal marks. Another more 
fundamental reason for internal marks is 
provided by the fact that not all objec- 
tives of teaching any school subject are 
capable of -being tested by means of 
paper-pencil (written) tests. Thus, the 
ability to speak a language, the ability to 
understand spoken language and develop- 
ing interest in literature are some 
objectives of teaching mother tongue 
which cannot be so tested but which 
must get due recognition. While in 
order to inculcate regular work habitsand 
to guard against the operation of chance 
elements at the timé ot external examina- 
tions, these objectives may be given some 
weight in school records and internal 
marks, their essential purpose should bez 
to test and assess the pupils on those ob- 
jectives which cannot be tested in written 
external tests. Examination or Secondary 
education boards can, on the basis of 
objectives worked out by committees of 
experts mentioned above, specify to 
teachers what aspects viz. mainly those 
not tested by written examinations should 
be covered by school marks. It is, how- 
ever, not enough merely to ask teachers 
to provide evidence on the attainment of 
certain objectives. It would be necessary 
to bring them togetherin groups to dis- 
cuss ways and means of getting evidence 
on these objectives. A teacher may. for 
instance, feel utterly lost as to how to 
find out the depth of a pupil's interest in 


literature and be forced to make hap- 
hazard guesses leading to great sub- 
jectivity and even corrupt practices in 
schools. A discussion of the means of 
evaluation will, on the other hand, not 
only lead to more reliable assessments 
but involving as it will a clearer under- 
standing of the objective concerned, 
bring about improved teaching and learn- 
ing. 


The reliability of school records and 
the advisability of adding internal marks 
to those obtained at external examina- 
tions has been a matter of considerable 
discussion. These involve certain pro 
blems of scaling, addition and a form of 
declaring results discussed below. It will 
suffice at the moment to add that in 
addition to specifying objectives and 
corresponding means of evaluation for 
awarding internal marks, examination 
boards could require schools to 
submit marks at suitable intervals, say 
every six months, so as to minimise 
unreliability. 


Addition of Marks and Results 


Our present practice is to add up all 
the marks obtained by a student and to 
declare htm to have passed in the first, 


second or third division or to have failed 


A B/in accordance with the 


English 50 55 | aggregate percentage 
| of marks obtained by 

Maths. 75 50: him. Marks are sup- 
plied on request and, 

Hindi 40 75 |in some states, auto- 
matically now. But 

Social divisions or aggregates 
Studies 45 60| which are still the 
l 2 most widely accepted 
Science 75 45| sources of information 
— — | about a candidate’s 

Total 285 285 | attainment would place 


two students Aand B whose marks are 
asin the table on the left at the same 
level even though their abilities or poten- 
tialities can be seen to be widely diver- 
gent. While A would profit best from a 
course in science or engineering, B might 
well take to a career in humanities. 
Aggregates conceal meaningful informa- 
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tion and equate people on unequal things. 
There is no reason why we should not 
dispense altogether with overall divisions 
or aggregate scores. Certificates given 
by examining boards could wellcarry a 
small transcript of the separate marks 
obtained by pupils and no overall divi- 
sions at all. This would only mean that 
there would be no first class—a symbol of 
predicted high success in all directions— 
and no third class indicating a predicted 
near failure in all pursuits. In other words 
a pupil would be known for his specific 
limitations as well as for the specific field 
where he has a potential of making good. 


The practice of addition involves an- 
other fallacy too, which is, that marks in 
different subjects really mean equal units 
of attainment and can, therefore, in fair- 
ness be added. It is, however, well known 
that the averages as well as ranges of 
marks obtained in some subjects are very 


-= ye ee a 


: mark in one subject 
40 65 | does eee represent the 
' same difference of abi- 

Maths. 90 30 : lity as that in another 
subject. Let us take an imaginary extreme 
case of two pupils A and B, the former a 
top student of mathematics but poor 
in Hindi and the latter a top student 
in Hindi but way down in mathematics. 
In view of the fact, however, that 
marks in mathematics differentiate very 
sharply (range of marks 60) and those in 
Hindi do not, A’s total marks come out 
to be much more than B’s—a result not 
very much to be expected as each wasa 
top studentin one subject and poor in 
the other. It would thus appear that in 
adding marks we are following a question- 
able procedure unless the averages and 
dispersions of marks in different fields 
were the same. Indeed, this raises the 
question whether it would be fair to 
state those marks even separately. Would 
it not be fairer to reduce all these marks 

in separate subjects to a common scale 

(with a common average and a common 

dispersion) or, in the alternative, state 

marks in terms of relative standing vis-a- 

vis the group viz. percentile ranks ? Both 
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these involve however considerable 
clerical labour. Failing such rectification, 
it would be both theoretically correct 
and practically useful to leave marks in 
individual subjects as they are and not 
add them up to an aggregate or a division. 


It might be useful here to consider the 
questions—(a) whether or not to add 
internal marks to those obtained in 
external examinations and (b) how to 
minimise if not eliminate inter-school 
variations in internal assessments if the 
addition is to take place. There 1s much 
to be said for the practice of stating 
internal and external marks in each 
subject side by side without adding them. 
If the two sets of marks go to the public 
side by side on the same sheet, schools 
will tend to be more responsible in the 
award of marks for they would not like 
their awards to be very different from 
those of external eyaminations. At the 
Same time anyone wanting to compare 
the total attainments of pupils in any 
school subject could always add the 
internal and external marks (whatever be 
the validity of such a procedure). Itis 
argued, on the other hand, that internal 
marks would carry no prestige and, 
therefore, no effective weight in practice 
unless they were added to external marks 
to make upa single score. lam inclined 
to the former view. But whatever course 
might be adopted, ıt would be necessary 
to ensure broadly similar means and 
distributions in all schools as between 
internal and external marks. One practice 
which has been recommended is propor- 
tionately to scale up or down the internal 
marks awarded by any school which 
awards to its pupils marks averaging more 
than 10% above or below their mean 
performance at the external examination 
in the same subject. This certainly 
ensures that schools do not run away 
with internal assessment provided the 
external examination itself is a reliable 
instrument. It keeps inter-school varia- 
tions within reasonable range. Schools 
could further be guided in the matter of 
differentiating as between able and less 
able pupils by informing them each year 
of the means and distributions in external 
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examinations in different subjects in the 
past year. They would then have greater 
confidence in giving high as well as low 
marks and not tamely follow the safe path 
of awarding everybody nearly average 
marks on internal assessment. It may be 
added here that it should not be the 
purpose of these measures either to ensure 
that pupils scoring highly on internal 
assessment should do equally well on 
external examination or to inhibit schools 
from differentiating more or less widely 
as between able and poor pupils than the 
external test. They are only to make the 
two sets broadly comparable and, if add 
we must, more nearly addible. 


Other Educational Outcomes 


The foregoing considerations apply to 
attainments in school subjects and point 
towards ways in which these can be 
measured in their entirety and represented 
most meaningfully and usefully. Educa- 
tion has, however, a rather broader 
connotation and life calls for growth in 
other directions too than those which 
even the most comprehensive understand- 
ing of attainments in the direction of the 
objectives of different school subjects 
would indicate. A statement of the out- 
comes of a pupil’s school education which 
is what examination results and certifi- 
cates and diplomas today claim to be 
world neither be complete nor completely 
useful if it made no reference to qualities 
such as persistence, initiative, sociability, 
physical prowess and other special traits 
and aptitudes. Many of these would be 
of crucial importance for success in one 
or other walk of life. These are, however, 
neither capable of quantitative expression 
in terms of marks nor addible which their 


qualification would tend to indicate. 
Nor are these of use to everybody who 
happens to see a pupil's diplonia or 
certificate. These would best be recorded 
on the pupils cumulative record main- 
tained at the school and filled in after 
consultation among all the teachers 
involved at suitable intervals. In order 
to minimise unnecessary routine clerical 
work and in order to lend greater meaning 
and importance to the entries made, the 
record should ignore traits where the 
pupil had average standing and indicate 
standing only on traits where he deviated 
from average as also any special qualities 
and attainments not normally recorded. 
The diploma or certificate could only 
state that a report on these traits and 
qualities of the pupil could be made 
available by the school on request. Not 
strictly within the purview of exami- 
Nation results, such a transcript of pupils’ 
record would give valuable information 
which today is either not given at all or 
given inaccurately or unreliably in the 
form of open testimonials issued by head- 
masters to pupils whom they might have 
known slightly or not at all. 


The foregoing views on reform in 
examinations and certification are based 
on the assumption that these exercise a 
powerful influence on the processes of 
teaching and learning. As constituted 
today they inhibit the realisation of the 
most desirable objectives of school 
education. They are capable of reform 
iN a manner so as to promote rather than 
inhibit these objectives. However, they 
constitute only one ofthe many, though 
presumably the most important means to 
reform. 


A teacher asks : What is the use of 


THIS SYSTEM OF INSPECTION? 


|F we teachers were asked whether the 

presant system of inspection, which 
means occasional visits to schools by 
inspectors, should continue or not, I do 
not think there can be any doubt as to 
what our answer would be. It will be a 
great relief to us if the present system 
were ended as speedily as possible. This 
is perhaps a sad commentary on the 
system but while it exists unchanged, how 
else, in the name of honesty, can we react 
to it? 


What is the purpose of inspecting 
schools? What purpose do present in- 
spections serve ? What ought to be the 
real purpose before the inspecting author- 
ities? Is there any way by which the 
present machinery of inspection can move 
itself away from its position of stagnation 
and bring itself more in accord with new 


enthusiasm about work and faith in the 
vocation of a teacher ? 


What is wrong ? 


The main trouble lies in the adminis- 
trative machinery which is highly central- 
ised and needs immediate decentralisation 
of work to enable things to move. The 
existing system works mechanically and 
offers no initiative of any kind to those 
who have to bear the main responsibility 
of imparting education—I mean the 
teachers. In the existing order of things 
the administrators issue a number of 
directions in the form of circulars and 
these circulars keep us and the schools 
in circular motion, that is, we go round 
and round and always come back to the 
starting point. The schools have absolu- 
tely no Jatitude to grow, to come into 


modes and ideals of education? These their own, to plan and set out on new 
are questions which ventures. 

must be answered if by 

we are to make any Let me give an 
headway towards G.5, Dongre example of how the 


new goals and ideals. 


When we were under training we 
were often told by our teachers that an 
ideal inspector should be a guide, friend 
and philosopher to teachers. We were 
also told that the machinery for inspect- 
ing schools is set up to help raise the 
‘tone’ of the school. We were further 
teld that the educational administrators 
were aware of the drawbacks of the 
existing system of inspection and were 
thinking seriously of changing it. 


And yet, when one becomes a teacher 
and sces that the same state of things 
continues year after year, is it surprising 
that a sense of frustration sets in and 
gradually one begins to lose all one’s 


S.M. High School, Lasalgaon 


inspection system 
works. The inspection 
for us ıs an examination and to get 
through that examination 1s the chief 
object we place before ourselves. The 


moment the school receives an intimation 


for its annual inspection, its premises 
begin to hum with artificial activity. The 
classrooms are swept ; the cobwebs in the 
corners are removed, the walls are 
white- washed ; the boards are painted and 
additional boards which were otherwise 
left unused are put up at vantage points, 
eloquent with ‘thoughts of the day.’ 
Walls are redecorated with pictures, 
charts, portraits and other articles. The 
whole school puts on as it were a new 
garb to please the officers who have to 
visit the school. But how long does this 
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atmosphere last ? Let 
the inspectors visit 
the same school again 
in disguise and all 
Manimate things will 
come to life and tell 
them the lamentable 
tale of neglect and 
indifference. 


After the inspector 
comes to the school 
the procedure of in- 
spection follows along 
its rigid path. The 
inspector observes a 
few lessons, holds dis- 


cussions with the 
headmaster ín his 
office on subjects 


relating to the admi- 
nistration of the 
school and at the 
end of it there isa 
staff meeting conduc- 
ted by the inspector 
where platitudes are 
spoken and every- 
thing is as officious 
and proper as it can 
be. This meeting has 
become rather cere- 
monial than serious 
today. Is it any 
wonder then that 
the teachers dislike “~ 
inspections, nor do 
the inspectors feel at 
home during these 
meetings. A comp- | 
lete lack of sponta- 
miety characterises į 
every proceeding. 












“the premises begin to hum with activity.” 


A new approach is needed 


Therefore, I come back to the same 
question—what is the purpose of inspec- 
tion? It seems to me that as education 
is meant to create permanent attitudes of 
love for knowledge and habits of constant 


study in children, so also the purpose of 
inspection is to create an esprit de corps 
in the school. Suchan attitude cannot 
be created in teachers or headmasters 
with the help of an inspection report or 
the threat of a cut in the grant. There 
is an immediate need to create healthy 
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and sound relations between the school 
authorities and the Departments of 
Education and as a first step towards this 
end, the inspecting authorities should 
have a different approach towards schools, 
or for that matter, to the entire question 
of education as a whole. 


What shape should this new approach 
take in practice? When inspectors co me 
to the class to see how the teacher is 
teaching his subject, it is necessary that 
after the lesson is over the inspector should 
himself give a demonstration of what an 
ideal lesson can be. This holds good for 
both teachers and headmasters Some 
argue that to guide teachers in the 
methods of teaching is the sole responsi- 
bility of the head teacher. J do not agree 
with this view for then the function of 
the inspectors in this respect becomes 
restricted, which isto guide headmasters 
only in their work. But we do not feel 
that these demonstrations should be con- 
fined only to the head masters, Secondly, 
an inspector should visit the school 
oftener and stay longer with the staff for 
talks and frank discussions. This will 
automatically create a new and refreshing 
relationship between the Inspectors and 
the teachers. The inspector will then 
become a friend and Philosopher to the 
teachers and his visit to the school will 
be warmly welcomed by the teaching 
staff, Sense of appreciation, readiness 
to realise the difficulties of the teachers, 
and resourcetulness and tact on the part 
of the inspectors would Put the teachers 
on their mettle and the Inspector's parti- 
cipation in the discussion of the school’s 
educational activities and projects would 
tutn schools into activity centres, 


$ 


be a more 
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Files, files, fiies—and all to be cleared 
in one day! 


schools in a district should meet for a 
seminar under the auspices of the District 
Inspector and his assistants. They should 
orm various committees either according 
to the subject or according to the nature 
of activities and these committees should 
old a thorough discussion on the Projects 
the different teachers should take up in 
their respective schools, These seminars 
should be held at different Places each 
time. After the Projects have been 
discussed, it would be the duty of the 
teachers to implement them and it would 
be the duty of the inspectors to keep an 
eye on the follow-up of these plans and 
listen to the difficulties Or any new 
problems that may have come up in the 
course of carrying them out. It is only 
when the inspectors thus identify them- 
selves with the schools that an inspection 
of the school can have real meaning. 


In addition to being a guide and friend 
to teachers, the inspectors have also 
another function to perform —their 
meetings with the management of the 
schools. At such meetings it is their 
responsibility to point out and discuss 
problems relating to the stability of the 
staff, the financial position of the school, 
its various needs such as a site for a 
school building or a school play-ground, 
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The Inspector's last word to the staff 





“more ceremonial than serious”. 


bringing the school and the community sides. Unless all the three hold and work 
together, etc. I think of the school as an together, the school cannot blossom out 
educational triangle of which the com- into a living organism—a worthy insti- 
munity forms the base andthe teaching tution responsible for the growth and 
staff and inspecting authorities its two development of our children. 








‘Advice is like snow ; the softer it falls, the longer it dwells upon, and the 
deeper it sinks into the mind.’ —Coleridge. 
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PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT IN SCHOOLS 


FOR more than a quarter of a century 

we are being reminded that our edu- 
cational system is “examination-bound”. 
The unhealthy effects of examinations 
have been repeated too often to be re- 
- counted again. Educationists have been 
trying hard to evolve something that 
could replace the present examination 
machinery but have not been able to find 
the answer yet. Research Units have 
been set up to study the problem and pro- 
duce a method of evaluation that will be 
healthy and reliable. These units have 
only recently been started. We await 
their inventions and in the meantime wish 
them well! 


Attempts at improving the methods of 
evaluation are praise-worthy, but it 
cannot be denied that any new method 
that is evolved will 
measure or assess 
only the scholastic 
achievement of 
children The impor- 
tance of assessing 
the qualities of personality of children is 
not yer recognised. I have always 
wondered why these qualities are ignored 
in evaluation. Any school child who 
carries his progress report card home, 
carries on it a few remarks about his 
habits and temperament. But this aspect 
of the report is completely eliminated 
from the certificates, degrees and diplomas 
awarded to students at the end of a Board 
or University examination. The familiar 
form of a university degree lays down 
that Mr. or Miss so and so appeared in 
such and such an examination, in such 
and such year, studied such and such 
subjects and was placed in such and such 
a division. There is no mention of the 
fact whether the student was punctual 
or habitually late, orderly or untidy. 
sociable or quarrelsome, obedient or 
defiant, co-operative or egoistic, confident 


by 
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or nervous, hardworking or easy-going 
etc. Why is this information withheld 
from the university degrees and school 
certificates? The only reason seems to 
be that there exists a belief that the 
division obtained by the candidate in an 
examination 1s ın some measure indicative 
of the qualities of his personality. It 1s 
unconsciously believed that a good stu- 
dent 1s a good man and vice-versa. One 
wishes this assumption was true, but 
unfortunately ıt is not. An intellectually 
brilliant man is not necessarily effective 
nor is he essentially the type that can 
deliver the goods. Getting things done 
fairly, honestly and quickly requires 
qualities very different from intellectual 
keenness. The employer would value 
information about academic success but 
he would appreciate equally well, if not 
more, estimates of 
qualities of person- 
ality. Further the 
periodic assessment of 
qualities of person- 
ality in schools would 
help the teacher in moulding the develop- 
ment of the child. To me, therefore, (and 
I am not alone in this view) personality 


evaluation in schools is of fundamental 
Importance. 


Lall* 


The question that may perhaps be 
asked is “How could personality be asses- 
sed ?” This is not such a difficult matter 
as it ls supposed to be. Students of 
psychology have made substantial ad- 
vances in the methods of personality 
assessment. It is true that these methods 
are not hundred per cent correct They 
are not perfect. Nothing is. But it is 
the experience of those who have worked 
with them that they give considerably 
reliable information. It would not be, 
improper to utilise them. To wait till 
these methods are further improved 


shows a timidity of approach and an ex- 
ATETA ee eee se 
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as Chief Psychologist in the Ministry of Defence, 
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aggerated love of accuracy. If one waits 
for perfection there is no progress. It 
would be wise to begin evaluation of 
personality as soon as possible and to 
effect further improvement in the method 
{if it is needed) while it is being used. After 
all, that is what is being done with the 
examination system. When it was intro- 
duced by the Chinese no one would have 
thought it was perfect, yet it was adopted 
as the best method available. In course 
of time we found it needed improvement 
and we are trying to improve it without 
throwing it out. That is exactly what 
needs to be done with personality assess- 
ment. The sooner we introduce person- 
ality evaluation in schools the better it 
would be for children and society. 


Now a word about the method to be 
used. Inthe first place we will have to 
agree upon a list of qualities on which the 
students will be assessed. This is neces- 
sary if we desire the assessment to be 
clear, definite and comparable. I have 
mentioned a few qualities above. They 
are only illustrative and not exhaustive. 
Some of these may be eliminated and 
others added. It is a matter of agreement 
among educationists and others, but the 
preparation of such a list is absolutely 
essential before evaluation starts. 


The next step would be to define each 
quality clearly and carefully. If this is 
not done there 1s the danger of each term 
being interpreted by different assessors in 
different ways. If this happens the assess- 
ments will not be comparable. Students 
would be rated on different qualities, so 
to speak, and not on the same quality. 
Clear definitions, therefore, are essential. 
As an illustration I may mention that 
I have defined “resourcefulness” as 
‘the capacity to improvise a solution 
when in a tight corner”. This to my 
mind is a good definition. The word 
“improvise” indicates that the means 
available are not what they should be 
and hence improvisation is necessary. 
Then again the worker is in a “tight 
corner”, He is under stress, whatever 
that stress may be. Can he, being under 
stress, find a solution to a problem when 


the means available for the solution are 
not enough? [fhe can, he is certainly 
resourceful. Such definitions for different 
qualities are essential. 


The next step is to evolve life-situ- 
ations in which these qualities can be 
exhibited by the students. The examinees 
are then asked to work in these situ- 
ations. While working, they show differ- 
ent qualities which can be observed and 
assessed by the teachers. This stage of 
assessment involves two important steps 
—(a) evolving of life situations and (b) 
training of assessors in observation and 
interpretation. The first of these is a 
specialised job which could be left to 
psychologists. The second ıs not very 
time consuming or expensive. Three to 
four weeks’ training would be adequate. 
To ensure reliability of assessment it will 
be wise to have two or three assessors 
and pool their assessments. 


There are other methods of assessing 
personality but I visualise difficulties and 
complications in introducing them in 
schools. Hence I advocate the one men- 
tioned above. When introduced, these 
examinations would be somewhat similar 
to the practicals of the present examuina- 
tion system. If introduced, they will 
necessitate considerable reorganisation 
in the administrative details of the 
examination machinery. These are, how- 
ever, matters of detail which can be 
worked out. There may be difficulties 
but they will have to be overcome. Once 
the need of personality assessment in 
schools is recognised everything else 
would become easy. 


The suggestion may look too ambi- 
tious at first sight. It must, however, be 
remembered that students are already 
being assessed for personality. Their 
qualities of “head and heart” are known 
to teachers. These find expression in 
testimonials and mutual discussions among 
teachers concerning students. These 
assessments are, however, sketchy and 
not very reliable. What is advocated is 
to make the method of assessment more 
systematic, definite and accurate. Such 
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systematic methods of personality evalu- 
ation are used With success in different 
fields of life in the country. It would be 
unwise to hesitate in introducing them in 
schools. If the aim of education is the 
development of personality, it is essential 
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that personality be assessed. If the 
disease is not diagnosed, treatment is 
impossible. We have neglected this 
aspect of education too long. In all fair- 
ness to children this defect should be 
remedied at the earliest opportunity. 


meremme a ap r aar yigt 


‘Natural gifts without education have more often attained to glory and 


virtue than education witbout natural gifts.’ 








—Cicero 
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A CUMULATIVE RECORD AS A RECORD OF 
INTERNAL ASSESSMENT 


A cumulative record, as every teacher 

knows, is a record of internal assess- 
ment using the term assessment in its 
widest sense, but not all teachers know 
the diferent purposes of internal assess- 
ment and the various forms of assessment. 
They test their pupils from time to time 
to assess their attainments in the subjects 
of the curriculum, and records of the 
marks obtained by the children are 
generally maintained and sent to the 
parents. Unfortunately, however, this is 
often nothing more than a routine 
practice without any other objective 
than that of seeking to determine what 
percentage of marks a child is able to 
secure in each of the school subjects. If he 
is unable to secure in a particular subject 
a certain percentage, which has been 


particular child, from year to year, with a 
view to making it easy for his teachers to 
understand him, to give him the guidance 
that he needs and to plan for him an 
educational programme that will help to 
develop his potentialities and aptitudes to 
the greatest possible extent. 


It is obvious from the above statement 
that a cumulative record isa comprehen- 
sive record of the total development of 
the child and not just a record of his 
scholastic progress. For this reason, 
therefore, it cannot be just a record of 
the scores obtained by a child on a 
number of examinations, tests or quizzes ; 
for there are aspects of development that 
cannot strictly be measured in quantita- 
tive terms—aspects that can be observed 


arbitrarily determined, rather than tested, 
he is declared to have By that can be described 
“failed to pass” in that rather than assessed. 
subject. Teachers are E.A. Pires 


not always concerned 
with what this ‘failure 
to pass’ means; they 
are not bothered about the specific 
weaknesses of a child in the subject in 
which he has ‘failed’; and they are not 
anxious to discover what are the factors 
that are responsible for his weaknesses 
and his ‘failure’ in that subject. 


Tests and examinations have a number 
of purposes besides that of determining 
the grades that children can make in the 
various subjects of the curriculum. The 
diagnostic purpose is one such important 
purpose and many teachers tend to 
ignore it. The guidance function of the 
teacher is an important function, but 
guidance needs data on which it can be 
based. The purpose of a cumulative 
record is precisely to accumulate data ona 


One reason why 


Principal, Central Institute of Education, Delhi educationists have 
come to look upon 
cumulative records as important in 


education is because they give a more 
complete picture of a child even as 
far as his purely academic achieve- 
ments are concerned. They provide not 
just one snapshot picture of his perform- 
ance ina single examination, but a chart 
of his progress based on a large number 
of such examinations. Such a chart is 
more likely to indicate the child’s weak- 
nesses and strengths than his scores on a 
single test would do ; bur what is perhaps 
even more important is thet a system of 
regular and periodic tests and the main- 
tenance of cumulative records would 
serve as an incentive to the child to take 
his studies more seriously and to be more 
regular at them. When promotion is 
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based on a single examination and when 
merit is judged by a single performance, 
there ıs an aimost inevitable tendency on 
the part of children, as we know only too 
well, to be irregular in their studies 
and to put oftettort until a few weeks 
before the decisive tests are held. For 
the same reason it is not proper to judge 
a candidate by his performance only on 
an external examination which can never 
be sufficiently comprehensive to assess 
every aspect of knowledge and which, 
because ıt 1s an external test which is 
taken by a very large number of candi- 
dates and is in the hands of a large 
number of examiners who have no 
personal knowledge of the candidates, 
can never be as reliable as an internal 
evaluation. Under these circumstances 
the need to use cumulative records of the 
child’s development to supplement any 
external assessment by an internal 
assessment of the child’s many-sided 
growth becomes obvious. 


To my mind, the best practice as far 
as the nature of the certihcates given by 
boards of high or higher secondary school 
examination is concerned would be to 
divide the certificate into two parts— one, 
giving the candidates’ marks on the 
external examination and the other 
containing not only an internal assess- 
ment of his progress and achievement in 
the various subjects of study but also an 
account of his special interests and talents 
and his participation in various co- 
curricular activities. It is a moot point 
whether this certificate should also 
contain personality ratings. Perhaps, 
these could be better included in a 
separate testimonial given by the Princi- 


pal to each student when he leaves the 
school, 


What, then, should be the nature and 
the contents of the cumulative record if 
it is to Serve the purpuses noted above? 
To begin with, besides the identification 
data including the child’s name, his 
parents or guardian’s name, occupation 
and address, his date and place of birth, 
the previous school or schools attended 
by him and his date of enrolment, there 


should be provision for physical data 
relating to the child's height and weight, 
to his physical disabylties, if any, to 
serious iliness both while in school and 
before joining it and to observations by 
the school medical officer. This assumes 
that there will be at least an annual 
medical inspection of all pupils in the 
school. Asa child's physica! condition 
is often a clue to his intellectual and 
emotional development, the significance 
of such physical data in the cumulative 
record will be easily understood. It is 
not necessary, however, that the cumula- 
tive record should carry all the items 
contained in the annual medical examuin- 
ation report on the child. Only those 
items that are likely to have a significant 
bearing on his scholastic progress and his 
persenality development need be includ- 
ed in the cumulative record. 


As the home circumstances of the 
child, specially his position in the family 
and his relationships with the various 
members of the family often affect his 
progress at school, it is usetul to obcain 
such data and record it. The soco- 
economic status of the family may also 
be usetully noted. The child’s scholastic 
progress will need to be recorded in some 
detail, space being provided for each 
subject and for each branch of the 
subject. It is not intended, however, that 
the cumulative record should contain all 
the marks obtained on all the tests 
and examinations taken by the 
child in the course of the year. The 
averages forthe year, expressed in per- 
centages, should suffice. It may be 
helpful, also, it the teacher of each subject 
is asked to state his estimate of the 
child’s progress in his subject. Such an 
estimate may be made on a three-point 
scale. If the estimates are recorded about 
the middle of the session and the percent- 
age marks are entered at the end of the 
session, the two sets of assessments would 
provide a wider basis for judging the 
progress of the child. 


As regularity of attendance is essential 
for scholastic progress, and as irregularity 
of attendance often explains the failure 
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of children in their studies, a place must 
be found in the cumulative record for 
this. It may not be enough to record 
merely the maximum possible attendance 
aud the actual attendance; it may be 
more helpful to record also the nature of 
r absence as well as the reasons 
or it. 


An important place must be found in 
the cumulative record for the special 
interests and talents of the child, includ- 
ing his participation in games, sports and 
other co-curricular activities, The 
strength of the incerests of the child and 
the degree of the special talents exhibited 
by him should be clearly indicated, as 
also the extent and the quality of his 
participation in co-curricular activities. 
If the aim of education is the all-round 
development of the child, the school 
should provide a rich programme of co- 
curricular activities; and if children are 
provided with opportunities for partici- 
pation in such activities, there should be 
an assessment of such participation. A 
systematic record of this aspect of the 
child’s life at school can be of great help 
in guiding him both in the choice of his 
studies and in the choice of a vocation 
when he comes to leave school. 


As the ultimate objective of education 
is the integrated development of the 
chiid’s personality, the teacher must be 
concerned with helping the child in 


achieving a wholesome personality. The 
cumulative record, if it is to be of help to 
teachers in understanding the growing and 
developing personalities of their wards, 
must include a careful and systematic 
assessment of such traits of personality, 
as cO-Operativeness, courtesy, industry, 
initiative, integrity, leadership, responsi- 
bility, self-contdence and sociability. Of 
course, it will be difficult to obtain any 
agreement on the traits to be selected for 
inclusion in the cumulative record. To 
make it easy for teachers to assess their 
pupils on these traits, it will be helpful to 
provide them witha verbal instead of a 
numerical three-point scale, as for 
example, the following scale for the trait 
of industry :— 


1. Industrious even in the face of 
difficulties ; 

2. Industrious till 
come in the way ; 

3, Slacker, can only occasionally get 
thr ough ; 


I hope I have succeeded in this brief 
article to show that a cumulative record, 
which is a record of internal assessment, 
must be not only a cumulative but alsoa 
comprehensive record of the many-sided 
development of the school child it it is to 
be of use to the teacher in guiding his 
pupil’s academic or scholastic career as 
well as his general personality develop- 


ment. 


real difficulties 


L aE ence nrnennrrneeeenn a 
“I have no technical and no university education, and have just had to 


pick up a few things as I went along.” 


— Winston Churchill 


Sa a en ee aD 


Ajmer Board Experiment in Objective Tests 


As part of the general effort to improve the examination system, the Ajmer 
Board is experimenting ın the use of objective type questions in examinations. In this 
note Principal J.M. Gibson of Mayo College, Ajmer, gives a short account of the 
experiment, confined particularly to Geography with which he has been directly 


associated. 


Two or three years ago under the 
inspiration of Dr. Zakir Hussain, who was 
then Chairman of the Central Board of 
Secondary Education, Ajmer, members of 
the Board began to consider setting a 
certain number of objective type questions 
in the Board papers. Í can only speak for 
one subject, Geography, for which I drew 
up examples of about 150 of this type of 
questions. These were printed ard circu- 
lated to all schools taking the Board 
examination and they or similar questions 
have been used in the last two or three 
Board examinations for High School 
Geography. 


The pamphlet that was circulated con- 
tained these model 


test questionsand ask- by 


J.M. Gibson 


Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer, 


ed for comments on 
them. Very few com- 
ments were received 
from the Schools. 
It was pointed out in the Foreword to the 
pamphlet that the advantages of this type 
of test were (1) that answers were either 
right or wrong and there was then no 
room for subjectivity on the part of the 
examiners, and so the marks gave a fair 
comparison of the candidates’ knowledge ; 
(2) that the answers were easy to mark. 
It was also pointed out that the disadvan- 
tages of such a test were —(1) that it took 
a long time and a good deal of trouble to 
set well: and (2) that it did not test the 
candidates’ power of expression. It was 
suggested that this should be done by 


devoting a part of the paper to essay type 
questions. 


It was also pointed out that in a 


Geography examination there would have 
to be exercises on map work, the inter- 
pretation of statistics, and graphical 
representation. Such questions were 
“objective” in essence but examples of 
these were not circulated in the pamphlet 
under discussion. It was suggested that 


the new type of paper set by the Board 
should be divided into three parts. (1) 


Objective type questions to cover the 
whole syllabus carrying 50% of the marks, 


(2) Map work and diagrams carrying 25% 


of the marks ;(3) Essay type questions 
carrying 25% of the marks. 


For the Intermediate examination it 


was suggested that the objective type 


questions should be 
more ditficult, requir- 
ing more detailed 
knowledge to answer, 
and that they should 


only carry perhaps 
30% of the marks. 


Owing to the uncertainty of the future 
of the Central Board, its plan to change 
and improve its examinations has not 
been fully carried out, but I think I can 
say that from the experience of setting 
and correcting one paper containing a 
number of objective questions that this 
type of examination is generally satisfac- 
tory provided it doesn’t carry more 
than 50% of the marks. One point that 
has to be borne in mind is that it isa 
dificult type of examination to set well 
and therefore the examiner should be paid 
a higher fee than if he were asking only 

~<V questions which require an essay 
type of answer. It is fairly easy to mark 
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quickly and accurately. Here are a few 
of the model test questions circulated to 
the schools as an example of what we 
were trying to do: 


(a) The position of Bombay is 17N, 
73E and of Calcutta 22N, 88E. 
G) Which will have its local noon 
first ? 
(1) After what interval of time will 


the other have its tocal noon ? 


(i1) What standard time do they both 


(iv) 
(bd G) 


observe ? 

From what meridian is this stand- 
ard time calculated ? 

What sort of moon do we see in 
the sky when the angle between 
the moon, the earth and the sun 
is roughly 90° 7 


Cii) When the moon comes directly 
between the earth and the sun, 
what sort of an eclipse is there ? 

(c) Which of the following does not 


(d) 


have a mediterranean type of 
climate ? 

Cape of Good Hope, South-West 
Australia, San Francisco, New York, 
Sicily ? ; 
Name the current in the Pacific 
Ocean which corresponds with the 


Gulf Stream in the Atlantic. 


(e) 


(£) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


() 


(k) 


(i) 


IN OBJECTIVE TESTS 


From which of the following 1s oil 
not extracted: Cotton, cocoanut, 
groundnut, jute, flax ? 

If the R.F. of a mapis1: 1,000,00 
what is the scale in inches toa mile 
to the nearest mile ? 

Ifa place 3,000 ft. above sea level 
lies on the 80°F isotherm, what will 
its actual temperature be ? 

Which of the following rivers does 
not flow into the Bay of Bengal : 
Tapti, Mahanadi, Godavari, Kistna, 
Cauvery ? 

What isthe chief food crop sown 
about October in the Punjab ? 
Name the process by which the lint 
ıs separated from the seeds in 
cotton. 

What important mineral is found in 
large quantities in the Damodar 
Valley ? 

On which of the following does the 
Second Five Year Plan lay chief 
emphasis : 

Education, health, cottage industries, 
heavy industries, agriculture, com- 
munications, insurance, community 
projects ? etc., etc. 





‘The betrer part of every man’s education 1s rhat which he gives himself.’ 
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Shis ts me approach to 


TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE 


by 


Shakuntala Bhalla 


(Lawrence Schoo!, Lovedale) 


Who, ın this article, counters the general belief that the young children are 
incapable of understanding the classics, whether Indian or foreign, much less capable 
of appreciating them. She has tried to convince the reader that children are capable 
of comprehending the Masters throngh their works, not in retold or abridged versions 
but in their original form if the teachers teaching the subject adopt the right approach. 
Here she gives an account of her own experience in this direction and feels that this is 
the most effective way of curing the children of their habit of reading comics. 


The present article is an outcome of 
my teaching experience over the past 
eight years with children of Classes V 
and VI (age group 8-11) in a residential 
co-educational school. These are the 
lowest classes in our Senior School which 
prepares children . for the Senior 
Cambridge Examination. I take them in 
English Literature for two consecutive 
years. In addition to this, I also teach 
Biographical History to Class V for a 
year. This duration enables me to know 
my children fairly well and also to cover 
a wide range of my subject, apart from 
the prescribed textbooks. Iam fortunate 
in having the majority of my children 
from out own Preparatory school which 
gives them a reasonably good background 
of English language which is the medium 
of instruction there for four years 


Like any other teacher of English 
Literature, I follow a few prescribed 
textbooks for purposes of examination. 
The approach, not unfamiliar to my 
readers, is rather traditional with special 
emphasis on assessing the pupils’ compre- 
hension of th: material learnt and the 
meanings of difficult words occuring in 
their textbooks. Whenever possible, 


opportunities are offered for dramatisa- 
tion, and in the classes the pupils are 
encouraged to illustrate the poems and 
stories they read. Recitation of poems is 
also encouraged. The use of audio-aids 
such as the tape-recorder is frequent and 
recordings of poems are often made. 
Occasionally the children’s illustrations 
are exhibited in classrooms. 


But this is as far as I follow the 
traditional approach. The rest of my 
teaching is a distinct departure from the 
accepted approach. 


During the first week I hold group 
discussions with children on the following 
questions : 

1. What do you 
English Literature ? 

. What are the aims of studying 
English Literature ? 


understand by 


The graup discussions seem to elicit, 
among other things, the following main 
responses from the children . 

l. That the study of Literature, 
according to their conception, is limite 
to textbooks which contain stories or 
other narrative material, as well as learn- 
ing a few poems by heart or rendering 
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them into oaae prose stories. 

RE on the aims of Literature are 
mainly | improve one’s vocabulary 
REA h Potera the difficult words 
ay noe Securing in the textbooks. 


a Now this conception of Literature is 
ae deateedly too restricted and needs to be 
_ modified. Accordingly I plan my schedule 
' of work for the following weeks by 
dividing each week thus—I keep four 
-~ days of the week for concentrating on 
_. prescribed textbooks ; I keep the other 
‘two days for general reading. 







sc a De the ee I reserve for 
reading I take my pupils to the 


ral a aioe a Rice ages 
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we go steroc the books ad ae 
selection of books for our reading. k | 
the beginning I noticed the children | 
selected their books in feverish excite- 
ment, rather indiscriminately I’m afraid! 
Later, however, they chose them more 
objectively, either after consulting me or 
the Librarian regarding the suitability 
of each book. After this initial selection, © 
the children take these beoks and read 
them on their own. This is followed 
by general discussions in the class in 

which the children share their reading 

experience with their classmates by 


narrating the stories thes ae read in 5 
their library books. In these dis zussion 








eres: my guig d a noi ; 
further  encouragi E 





| Significant passages through drawings 
~ (coloured as well as black and white) on 

the blackboard. Each reader is asked to 
give reasons for recommending a parti- 
cular book to his classmates. Sometimes, 
to my surprise I find some children 
discussing the shortcomings of the book ! 
A list of unfamiliar words and phrases is 
made by each child in his notebook. 
The children also write about the main 
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psychological moment. I bring the actual 
book to the classroom in its original form 
(neither abridged nor retold) and read it 
out to the class. ’ 


This is how my children are introduced 
to the great authors. Do not under- 
estimate children ; the Masters appeal to 
them emotionally as well as intellectually. 
Thus I have read to them Leo Tolstoy 





The Scarecrow by Walter Delamare—lIllustration by a child of class VI, age 11. 


characters and events in the book. This 
is our first step in the direction of 


inculcating a sound attitude towards the 
study of literature. 


For my part, I watch these discussions 
keenly and when I feel, through listening 
to the children’s discussions, that they 
have come to the point where I could 
introduce my classics, I do so at the right 
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through God sees the Truth But Waits, 
The Bear Hunt, The Prisoner of 
Caucausus and his other works, The 
students have met Garshin through The 
Signal, Chekov through The Darling and 
Puskin through Autumn. The children 
know Shaw through a few passages from 
Saint Joan and Arms and the Man. And 
they are simply delighted with Oscar 
Wilde through such stories as The Happy 
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Prince, The Selfish Giant, The Devoted 
Friend, The Remarkable Rocket and the 
Young King. 


But you would ask—how do you know 
that the children really understand these 
classics? Well, it is not difficult to find 
out whether the children understand or 
not from their reactions while [ am 
reading tothem. The following observa- 
tion of the children's reactions leads me 
to believe that the children not only 
appreciate what they have listened to 
sr also show sound comprehension 
OT If. 

1. I deliberately pause in the middle 
of a story. When they are interested, 
they are impatient with my pause and 
request me to go on without wasting 
another minute. Occasionally my peon 
enters the classroom on the pretext of 
giving mea message. When this happens, 
I have seen children shouting at him to go 
away immediately. Andit has happened 
several times that even though the class 
has ended the children have asked me to 


£0 on. 


2. Ifa boy ora girl sometimes asks a 
question in the middle of the reading, he 
or she is frowned upon by the class and if 
the same child persists in asking questions, 
the class peremptorily demands his 
eviction! Equally, when the children are 
not interested, I have found that I do not 
get this reaction. On the contrary they 
ate only too happy with such interruptions. 
And then I have to search for something 
mote suitable to their age, aptitude and 


interest. 


3. Their emotional response is evident 
from their facial expressions. Some of 
the more sensitive children react with 
tears or with spontaneous bursts of 
laughter. Actually, the first time I heard 
them reproducing phrases from our 
reading, I was amazed and naturally very 
happy that these words and phrases had 
deeply influenced them and become part 
of their thoughts. This can be a highly 
rewarding experience for a teacher. 

4. Sometimes, to provide a contrast, I 
read from authors of lesser calibre. On 
such occasions I have heard their disappr- 
oval through comments like: “Please do 
not read the story. Itis babyish!’’, follo- 
wed by “Please read us Tolstoy or Oscar 
Wilde”. 

5, After listening to these readings, the 
children on their own go to the library and 
request the Librarian for the classics. 
Where the Librarian had seen children 
clamour for comics before, he is surprised 
to have them come to him for the great 
literary works. I also get many requests 
from children to repeat some old stories 
because they enjoyed them so much A 
great many of them save their pocket 
money to buy classics for their own 
private library for the vacation. 


From what I have said above, my 
fundamental premise in so far as the 
teaching approach to the study of English 
Literature goes, must now be obvious. 
And whatever may be the defects of such 
a subjective attitude, I have no doubt 
that it introduces vitality into a subject 
where the study of textbooks alone can 
at best offer only a limited experience. 
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TOWARDS A CITY GUIDANCE SERVICE 


The writer of this article, Shri Prayag Mehta is Vocational Guidance Officer 
at the Jeevanbharati Educational and Vocational Guidance Centre, Surat. Here he 
gives an account of the efforts made by the Centre to plan a guidance programme that 


will eventually become a city wide guidance service covering 


every school and 


functioning as an integral part of a school’s programme of work. 


The Jeevanbharati Mandal. an educa- 
tional organisation, decided in 1954 to 
organise a Centre for Educational and 
Vocational Guidance at Surat. The 
Centre, approved and aided by the 
Government of India, started functioning 
in July 1955 with the object of building 
up guidance as an integral part of the 
total school programme. It was felt that 
the Centre should aim not only at the 
assessment or testing of pupil-abilities 
but also at their development. In orher 
words, beside working towards adequate 
educational or curricular growth, it was 
to actively aim at the development of 
Interests, attitudes and choices. It was 
also felt that the successful implement- 
ation of such a pro- 


gramme would essen- by 


ually need the active 
participation of teach- 
ers, Therefore, ıt was 
decided thar the pro- 
gramme should be organised in a way 
which would ensure the teachers’ partici- 
pation with minimum possible additional 
work for them. 


The Pilot Programme 


For the frst two years, the activities 
of the Centre were mainly confined to 
classes VII, VIN, X and XI of the 
Jeevanbharati Secondary School. This 
1s an experimental school where pupils 
enjoy such benefits as having a school 
parliament, afternoon tiffin, several co- 
curricular activities and clubs, and a 


Prayag Mehta 


larger pupil-teacher contact than in any 
ordinary school. The students study in 
a much freer atmosphere. Some time ago 
a school guidance committee consisting 
of teachers concerned with the different 
subjects, with principal as the chairman, 
was formed to assist in carrying out the 
guidance programme which includes occu- 
pational information service, collection 
of pupil-data and maintenance of cumu- 
lative record cards, preparation of 
classroom objective tests, testing and 
counselling of the backward pupils of 
class VIII and arranging extra coaching 
for them and counselling of the pupils of 
classes VII, X and XI. Visits to places 
of work, career-films, career-talks by 
experts and career 
information library 
were organised as 
part of the occupa- 
tional information 
service, In the 
collection of pupil-data emphasis was 
placed on the teachers’ own observation 
of pupils and their impressions voted 
down in the form of anecdotes. Several 
monographs were prepared to assist 
teachers in their tasks. Suitable forms 
were developed for the collection of 
data. Series of lectures, and periodic 
staff meetings were organised to keep 
teachers informed and active in the 
work. All the pupils of classes VII, X 
and XI were provided two counselling 
mterviews, one at the beginning of the 
sessiun and another towards the end. 
Their school marks were analysed for 
counselling purposes. 
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Evaluation 


The experience of the above two-year 
Programme can be summarised as 
tollaws : 


l. It was felt during counselling inter- 
views that pupils need much more 
orientation than mere occupational 
information for the development of 
proper vocational or educational 
choices. 

2 It appeared that pupils who are better 
orientated and prepared, need lesser 
counselling time. They also showed 
betrer response to counselling. 

3. Inspite of our best efforts, all ceachers 
could not become equally activein the 
guidance programme. Sometimes it 
seemed to be nobody’s work. The 
heavy load of work on teachers tends 
to work as a negative factor in this 
respect. It was also felt that these 
teachers who have to perform specific 
tasks should be trained for the 
purpose. 

4. Collection of anecdotes and observa- 
tion by teachers did not prove effective. 
Very few anecdotes were recorded. 
Teachers complained about lack of 
time and leisure. 

5. Pupils showed interest in counselling 
particularly that which aimed to 
improve their attitudes towards 
studies. 


Beginnings of a City-Wide Guidance 
Service 


After two years of experience and pre- 
paration of necessary guidance literature, 
the Centre was ready to extend the 
programme to other schools of the city. 
The Centre had already trained 32 trained 
graduate teachers as career~masters, in 
two short courses organised during the 
first two years (one in each year). It was 
decided to co-opt 4 secondary schools 
zun by the Sarvajanik Educatton Society, 
Surat, in the programme. The programme 
was launched in September’ 1957 for 
Standard X covering about 1,000 pupils. 


The programme aimed at two specific 


objects—(i) classroom orientation to 
educate vocational and curricular choice 
(ii) collection of pupil-data for the main- 
tenance of cumulative record cards. It 
was intended to be a classroom work. 
One teacher, preferably a trained career- 
master, was put in charge of each section 
of Std. X. An orientation lecture series 
was arranged for these teachers. Meetings 
were organised also for the heads of the 
schools for their orientation. 


The orientation programme consisted 
of 30 teaching periods—15 for talks and 
the rest for debates, composition work 
and films. Once a fortnight a member 
of the staff of the Guidance Centre 
would visit each participating school to 
confer with the career-masters and help 
them by discussing with them their 
problems and work. Each school orga- 
nised its own little career corner. The 
Guidance Centre prepared and constantly 
supplied the necessary literature to the 
career-masters at all stages of the pro- 
gramme. The outlines of 15 talks were 
also prepared and supplied in order to 
ensure adequate and proper coverage. A 
two-day career-conference and career 
exhibition were organised towards the end 
of the session for the pupils of Std. X of all 
the schools. Asa part of the conference 
a group guidance forum was arranged 
to encourage pupils to put questions to 
various experts who were invited to 
answer them. 


Data about pupils was collected 
through three forms, one each for pupils, 
parents and teachers. The teacher-rating 
form was checked by three teachers for 
each pupil. This was done to minimise 
the subjective bias. Each pupil was 
also given a group test of intelligence. 
The participating career-masters and 
teachers were helped continuously 
through discussions, monographs and 
Jectures to carry out these talks At the 
end of the session the teachers concerned 
sat down to tabulate the data thus 
collected on the cumulative record 
cards. The school marks, obtained by 
the pupils in their first and second term 
tests along with their I.Q.’s were analysed 
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at the Guidance Centre. Reports on the 
achievement and intelligence of each 
section of the Std. X of every participat- 
ıng school were prepared, containing 
certain tentative suggestions for improve- 
ment and were sent to the respective 
schools. 


Experience useful in planning for the 
next year 


The expenence of the work done 
during 1957 and 1958 proved very useful 
in planning the programme for the 
current session. It was seen that teachers 
who were trained as career-masters did 
better than other teachers. It was 
therefore decided that a special training 
course should be organised to train those 
teachers of the participating schools who 
were not trained but were required to 
work as career-masters in the next (ie. 
current) session. Consequently a course 
was organised ın May 1958, and 17 
teachers were trained. All were awarded 
certificates* by the Bombay Government. 


The Programme for 1958-59 


Each course has added to our experi- 
ence and on the basis of the experience 
of the previous year, the programme 
was revised this year. At the beginning 
of the session, a meeting of headmasters 
was called to approve and finalise the 


programme. We decided to extend 
the programme to Std. XI to 
continue the work with the 


pupils of the last year’s Std. X. The 
programme was further enlarged to 
consist of 62 working periods. Out of 
these, 50 are to be devoted to Std. X 
and 12 to Std. XI. The number of class- 
room orientation talks in Std. X was 
- increased to 20. The rest of the periods 
are to be devoted to debates, composition 
work, films, visits to places of work, 
career-exhibitions and brief occupational 
surveys by pupils. The talks, 32 in al]J— 
20 in Std. X and 12 in Std. XI—seek to 
form a continuous series. The talks in 
Std. X cover topics mostly about the 
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employment and occupational structure 
of the Second Five Year Plan and about 
study habits and curriculum. The talks 
in Std. XI largely cover the world of work 
(see the list of talks at the end of the 
article), These talks seek not only to 
inform but also to educate the pupils and 
assist them to form correct attitudes and 
choices. The other programme of debates, 
visits, films etc. is meant to encourage 
the pupils to participate in the pro- 
gramme actively instead of being mere 
passive listeners. 


Besides the above programme, a 
curricular orientation programme has 
been going on for the last three years in 
Std. VII i.e. the ‘delta class’ in the 
Jeevanbharati Secondary School. It 
consists of 18 curricular and biographical 
talks, debates and composition work and 
visits to places of work. The curricular 
talks inform the pupils about the various 
courses of studies available after the 
completion of class VII. The other talks 
seek to cultivate study habits in pupils. 
Here also the emphasis is on education 
rather than on mere information. 


_ The programme regarding the collec- 
tion of pupil-data is similar to the one 


carried ovt in 1957-58, as described 
above. 


Teachers must participate 


As I have said before, the emphasis 
from the very beginning has been to 
ensure teachers’ participation in the 
school guidance programme so that it 
should develop as an integral part of the 
general school programme. The past 
experience suggests that such an attempt 
1s possible only when the teachers are 
sufficiently motivated. The most impor- 
tant factorin this respect isthe nature 
and amount of time given to the teachers 
for this programme. If they are given no 
time specifically for this work, the pro- 
gramme is bound to prove futile. Even 
haphazard assigning of periods for guid- 
ance work will not help. The manage- 
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TOWARDS A CITY GUIDANCE SERVICE 


ments and the heads of the participating 
schools were wise enough to realise this 
point. Consequently all the career- 
masters and other teachers doing this 
work have been allotted two periods cach, 
per week in the school time-table for this 
work. Over and above, the principal 
career-master, who coordinates the work 
of the other career-masters, and looks 
after the career corner, has been given 
two additional periods per week to do 
this extra work. The arrangement has 
evoked a better response from the career- 
masters and hence better working of the 
programme, although it contains more 
items than the programme of the past 
two years. 


Preparation for Individual Counselling 
Service 


The school guidance programme briefly 
described above, works mainly on the 
group level. It aims specifically ar 
curricular and vocational orientation of 
pupils and collection of data about them. 
It can perhaps be termed as a ‘Group 
Counselling Service’. This is sought to be 
a preparation for individual counselling 
service. It has been our experience that 
those pupils who have gone through a good 
group orientation programme, consume less 
counselling interview time than others who 
come sporadically or are referred unpre- 
pared to us. The response of the former 
in the course of counselling is better than 
the latter's. As a matter of fact, for many 
pupils the ‘group counselling programme’ 
may prove enough to make a correct 
choice of either a career ora course. In 
view of these facts it has been decided to 
give preference to those cases who are 
referred to the Centre for individual 
counselling by the school heads or career- 
masters. Such cases are required to pay 
Rs, 10/- as counselling fee for one session. 
How far this is going to work has to be 


seen: 


My purpose in writing this article is 
to tell that we have made a beginning in 
the direction of a city-wide guidance 
service. At present it covers about 2,500 
pupils. It is hoped that more schools 


would join the programme in future and 
the Guidance Centre would also expand 
to cope with the increasing work. All 
schools which join the scheme contribute 
a certain amount towards the expenses 
of the Centre. Ít is a private organi- 
sation and those schools which decide to 
join the programme do it of their own 
free will. It isa voluntary co-operative 
scheme whose success ultimately would 
depend upon the interest it can arouse ın 
the heads and managements of schools 
and also in the pupils and their parents. 


List of classroom Orientation talks 


in Stds. X and XI 
For Std. X 


Need for proper educational and 
career planning. 


Know yourself :— 
and techniques. 


2 

3, Factors in S.S.C. Achievement. 
4 Study habits. 
5 

6 

7 


= 


Importance 


Hobbies and work experience. 

The importance of Labour; the 

new Ideal of our National life. 

The community project pro- 
grammes. 

8. Steel Plants. 

9. Hydro-electric Plants. 

10. Plants in Surat District. 

11. Industriesin Surat District. 

12 Employment opportunities under 
the Second Five Year Plan. 

13. Trends of employment under the 
successive Plans. 

14. Occupational Structure of our 
country. 

15. White Collarism :—Shortages of 
trained personnel. 

16. Various subject combinations in 
XI class. 

17. Careers led by the various 
subject combinations, 

18. Concluding talk. 


(Continued on page 46) 





We publish helow accounts of individual projects undertaken by various 
schools. Contributions (which should be typed) for this feature are invited. These 


Should be addressed to the Editor, “Secondary Education,’ Ministry of Education, 
New Delhi. 


I 


A Pilot Project by G.R. Trived:, 
Principal, R.M. Trivedi New Education 
High School, Ahmedabad. 


JN February. 1958 our school conducted 

a Pilot Project on ‘How we know our 
time’ with students of Class IX A con- 
sisting of 45 pupils. The direct stimulus 
for this project came from our experience 
thar pupils were being given little train- 
ing in thinking out their problems 
independently. The record concerning 
the use of library books indicated that 
very few pupils were in the habit of 
supplementing their textbook reading 
with extra reading from books available 
in the general library. We also found 
that where pupils had an urge to know 
and learn more about a particular topic, 
they had no idea of what sources of 
literature to tap. I, therefore, felt that 
a pilot project on any scientific subject 
might give sufficient lead in understand- 
ing factors which helped towards inde- 


pendent thinking and encouraging pupils 
to work together, 


The main objectives of the project 
were: (a) to enable pupils to collect 
independently relevant data about 
the topic on hand from various sources 
such as books, magazines, charts and 
diagrams: (b) to make pupils under- 
stand and analyse some difficult problems 
relating to the topic ; and (c) to improve 
pupils’ skills such as sketching, drawing 
figures, collecting relevant information, 
handling workshop tools and preparing 
miniature models, practice in the 
application of the principles learnt and 
working together in groups. 


Procedure 


There were 45 pupils which I divided 
into three groups of 15 pupils each to 
form experimental groups. Each experi- 
mental group was given a part of the 


main topic. The groups were named A, 
B and C 


Two teachers were put in charge of 
group B while groups A and C had only 
one teacher for each group. 


Along with these experimental groups 
there was a contrel group of 15 pupils 
taken from Standard IX B and this group 
was put in charge of one teacher. 


Fach group was further divided into 
batches of two pupils each to work 
together on the project. Informal 
communication was allowed since it was 
impossible to check normal inter- 
communication among pupils, 


Methods employed 


In the experimental group, the teacher 
adopted group discussion method with 
the idea of giving pupils free scope to 
think and discuss the problem. He 
himself presented the broad problem and 
then allowed a free discussion among his 
group and guided it where necessary. 
The group discussed not only the subject 
they were working on but also the 
suggestions made by different pupils 
earing on the subject. Thus there was 
a permissive atmosphere to allow the 
pupils complete freedom in talking and 
expressing their ideas. 


Practical work tormed an important 
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part of the project. As different ideas 
took shape in the course of discussion, 
the pupils were made to prepare models 
and charts giving material form to their 
ideas. This involved skills like sketching, 
drawing, carpentry and the use of work- 
shop tools. The pupils were allowed to 
work in pairs or small groups witha view 
to encouraging a spirit of team work 
among them. On the other hand, in the 
control group, the traditional classroom 
method which involved formal steps with 
ready-made teaching aids and materials, 
was used. 


Time Allotted 


This project was carried on for a 
month and a half in Std. IX A. Twenty 
per cent of the teaching work of three 
trained Science teachers and 10 per cent 
teaching work of a geography teacher was 
devoted to this project. Five periods 
of thirty five minutes each per week 
were assigned for this purpose. 


Criteria used in assessing results 


To assess the effectiveness of training 
the pupils by the new method, the follow- 
ing criteria were employed ° 


(a) Number of books and journals 
referred to by the pupils besides 
the usual textbooks. 

(b) Attainment in the new type of 
objective tests framed by Dr. K.G. 


Desai of the A.G. Teachers 
College, Ahmedabad. 

(c) Hours spent by the pupils on the 
project. 

(d) Qualitative observations made by 
the teachers on suggestions 
received, initiative shown an 


the behaviour of pupils in groups. 


The following are some of the tentative 
results and conclusions on the basis of 
the pilot study undertaken by my school 
and they should therefore be treated as 
indicative rather than final. 


Results 
The reading habits of the pupils of the 


experimental groups were clearly observ- 
able. The number of books on genera! 
science and journals referred to by each 
different group during the course of the 
experiment was — 


Group A 15 pupils 1 textbook plus 23 
books and journals. 
I textbook plus 23 
books and journals. 
Group C 15 pupils 1 textbook plus 20 

books and journals. 


Group B 14 pupils 


Control Group 
15 pupils 1 textbook plus no 
book or journal. 


These figures show that the pupils of 
the experimental groups got mrterested in 
reading books and journals on general 
science. 


The pupils of all the groups including 
the control group were administered the 
same test at the end of the pilot project. 
The test was assigned 45 marks m all, 


having one score for each item. The 
answer papers of all the pupils were 
assessed accordingly by the same 
examiner. 


The scores of both the control as well 
as the experimental groups were combin- 
ed for statistical analysis. The quartile 
values were worked out for the group as 
a whole. The whole group was then 
divided into three grades. Those below 
the first quartile were given Grade C. 
Those between the first and the third 
quartiles were given Grade B. Those 
above the third quartile were given 
Grade A. 


In the control group, no pupil got 
grade A, whereas 23 per cent of pupils in 
the experimental groups secured Grade A. 


In the control group 47 per cent of 
pupils got Grade B, whereas 70 per cent 
of pupils in the experimental groups 


secured Grade B. 


In the control group, 53 per cent of 
pupils got grade C, whereas 7 per cent of 
pupils in the experimental groups secured 


Grade C. 
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These statistics show definite improve- 
ment in the performance of the class in 
the experimental groups. The improve- 
ment is due to the new methods employed 
by the teachers in charge of the experi- 
mental groups. 


The pupils ot the experimenral groups 
spent on an average about two hours per 
week over and above the scheduled Hours 
in the time-table for collecting relevant 
material and for preparing charts and 
miniature models. This was arranged at 
the initiative of the pupils. The control 
group did not spend any extra time over 
and above the scheduled hours in the 
time-table. The pupils in the experi- 
mental groups spent a few hours of the 
night in the school to observe and study 
the constellations of stars. 


Suggestions regarding the type of 
models to be prepared and the time for 
meetings after the school hours were 
made by the experimental groups. No such 
suggestions were made by the pupils of 
the control group. This is indicative of 
the degree of initiative shown by the 
experimental groups. Differences among 
the sub-groups were not widely noted. 


The pupils of different experimental 
groups discussed various sub-topics of the 
project. During the discussions it was 
noticed that the pupils were eager to 
contribute, to make suggestions, and to 
understand the speaker. 


Comparing the initiative of the groups 
A and C with group B, it was found that 
there was less initiative in the matter of 
suggestions on the part of the pupils in 
group B where two teachers were in 
charge than those of the groups A and C 
where one teacher was in charge. 


Conclusions 


(i) Observations of pupils’ achieve- 
ments 

(a) The time spent by the pupils of 
the experimental groups in read- 
ing and referring to useful books 
and magazines and other material 


was more than the time spent by 
the control group. 

(b) More suggestions and greater 
participation were received from 
the, pupils of the experimental 
groups in understanding the 
problem. 

(c) These pupils’ capacity to organise 
the collected material and to use 
it for solving problems was noted. 

(d) The pupils were cooperative in their 
relations with the teachers as well 
as among themselves. 

(e) The pupils’ general achievement, 
in comparison to the control group 
was decidedly superior. 


(ii) Experiences of the pupils 

(a) The pupils found their work 
interesting because they could 
work at their own pace. 

(b) They found this approach of 
teaching more helpful in their 
learning process. 

(c) They found a larger degree of 
freedom in their work. 


(iii) Experiences of teachers ın charge 
of the Pilot Project 


The teachers observed that the pupils 
had become more regular in their home 
assignments and in other activities after 
this method was adopted. 


The teachers found that the pupils 
were greatly interested in this project, 
even though the time selected was just 
before the annual examination. 


The teachers reported that the pupils 
had a vanety of learning activities which 
provided a scope for selecting their work 
according to their aptitudes and abilities 
e.g. the pupils having good handwriting 
and who were proficient in art undertook 
the work of writing and drawing different 
charts; the pupils having facilities for 
preparing certain iron spare parts at hume 
undertook the work of preparing mini- 
ature models, The carpenter's son 
having some training of carpentry from 
his father, helped his gtoup in preparing 
the wooden parts of different models. 
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_ The teachers observed that the group 
discussion method employed during this 
project was found to be useful in promot- 
ing self-learning and independent think- 
ing. They also expressed the view that 
the experimental method was effective in 
developing team-work and free expression 
of ideas. 


The pilot project described above ıs 
part of the bigger project called ‘Innova- 
tions in the teaching techniques of 
General Science’ which has been approved 
both by rhe Education Department of the 
Bombay State and the All-India Council 
for Secondary Education. This project has 
been launched in the school this year and 
it is expected that on the basis of the 
large-scale trial the school will be ina 
position towards the end of the year to 
confirm the usefulness or otherwise of 
the teaching methods described in the 
article, 


II 


Promoting a Spirit of Healthy 
Competition by H.H. Mahapatro, Head 
Master, Sri Mardara; Haigh School, 
Khalhkote. 


THE reorganisation of Secondary edu- 

cation with its insistence on the need 
to activise instruction has led the schools 
to plan a wide variety of curricular and 
co-curricular activities which can be 
successfully carried out only if there is 
whole-hearted cooperation between the 
teachers and the pupils. In this program- 
me of activities we have to include the 
observance of almost every festival and to 
organise the celebration of many social 
and cultural weeks from time to time. 
Following the democratic procedure of 
letting pupils have the maximum freedom 
in organising things the way they like, we 
have in our school formed a number of 
associations and committees for games, 
scouting, Red Cross, literary and dramatic 
occasions, school magazine, excursions 
etc. We have a school union, many stu- 
dent councils, debating and art societies 
which consist of a majority of student 
representatives and only a few teachers to 
help and guide them. But we have found 
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from our experience over the last three 
years that though cooperative effort is all 
very well and does motivate the students 
to work better, it does not provide suffi- 
clent incentive to make them do rhe best 
they are capable of. To bring out that 
response, an element of competition has 
to bz introduced in all school activities. 
There is indeed no force more compelling 
than a spirit of competition to make the 
pupils give of their best. 


How do we cultivate this spirit of 
healthy competition? We do this by 
instituting prizes for both individual and 
group excellence in the different items of 
work which form part of curricular and 
co-curricular activities of the school. For 
example, when we celebrated the Inde- 
pendence Day last August, we announced 
three prizes for three classes that would 
be judged best in their decoration of the 
classrooms. This had a remarkable effect 
on the children. The members of every 
class went round raising subscriptions for 
white-washing the classroom and painting 
the walls with designs. They came early 
to school and worked after school hours 
to make their classrooms beautiful with 
maps, different designs of drawings and 
paintings, pictures and buntings. These 
decorations, we found, helped to cultivate 
in the students not only an aesthetic 
sense but also an urge for neatness and 
cleanliness. What is of more direct 
significance to us, it helped to solve our 
problem of lack of funds ! 


A spirit of healthy competition can 
also cure the habits of irregular attendance 
among students where all persuasion, 
intimidation or fining late-comers had 
failed before. In our school, we present a 
trophy to the class which scores the 
highest percentage of attendance marks 
over a stretch of six months or one year. 
To win this trophy the students of all 
classes are eager to come early to school 
and each class tries to make sure that 
there are no late-comers in their own 
group. Similarly with gardening, we have 
found that the students who did not show 
any interest in gardening before become 
keen enthusiasts when the classes are 
assigned their different plots and we 
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announce that a prize will be awarded to 

the students of that class which will show 

the best results. This method has turned 

our dry and arid garden into a bright, 

ailing one with vegetables, flowers and 
ruits. 


To stimulate pupils’ interest in their 
studies, we make them sit in the class in 
order of merit and also enter their names 
in the attendance register on the results 
of each terminal examination. The effect 
of these methods in awakening and stimu- 
lating the different interests of the pupils 
has been simply marvellous. 


Many will perhaps point out that 
giving so many prizes is going to be a 
heavy strain on the finances of the 
school. This will be so if the prizes 
consist of expensive articles. But our 
prizes are articles of nominal value and I 
feel that in course of time we can substi- 
tute them with certificates of merit which 
will serve the same purpose. 


HI 


Mountaineering as a Hobby in 
Schools by M.N. Tankha, Modern 
School, New Delhi. 


MONG the several hobbies suggested 

for inclusion in school programmes, few 
people would seriously think that moun- 
taineering could be suggested as one of 
them. For mountaineering and climbing 
icy peaks wearing oxygen masks and with 
the help of ropes and axes are advance 
hobbies and everyone cannot do it. It 
requires a long course of proper training 
to learn the correct technique and an 
ideal test for finding out whether a 
person has an aptitude for even going 
through such training is to take him first 
for trekking and hiking at high altitudes, 


I for one, however, believe that trekk- 
ing into mountain regions can be develop- 
ed as a hobby at the school Stage. In 
fact the school age is the best age for a 
person to prepare himself for climbing 
heights and resisting the cold. India with 
Its vast treasure of mountains offers great 
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opportunities for our young people to 
venture into this field of adventure. And 
apart from its adventurous side, this 
hobby has a distinct educative value for 
it makes it easy for a student to learn 
the geography, the geology, the climato- 
logy, the customs, the economic conditions 
and many other things of the regions he 
visits. 





Trekking in the ‘Chakrata Hills.’ 


I have taken many groups of students 
of my school for treks into the different 
parts of the Himalayas, From my 
experience I am mentioning here some 
of the essentials of such expeditions for 
the benefit of teachers of other schools 
who may also like to Organise such trips. 


Physical Requirements 


It is not necessary that a boy should 
have a strong physique to join such 
expeditions. The physical demands are 
hot stereotyped but they are related to 
the capacity of the boys themselves. I 
have often found weak-looking boys 
doing better in this kind of adventure 
than boys having a strong physique. 
Moreover, in the case of trekking many 
boys develop their own Capacity to meet 
hazards and difficulties of all kinds for 
this type of exercise requires self-discip- 





i ' line, initiative, team-work, a sense pi 
adventure pna willingness to take risks. 


: : Equipment 


= — Before starting on the expedition, the 
Bes lider of the group should plan the 
_ probable route and equip themselves with 
_ essential things needed on the way. A 
__ knowledge of map reading (survey sheets) 
-~ helps a great deal in such expeditions. 
` For trekking in the Himalayas a person 
' would need the following equipment: 
~ I. Ruck-Sack, 2. Sleeping Bag, 3. Trek- 
~ king shoes, 4. Stockings, 5. Rope, 
> 6, Water Bottle, 7. Knife, 8 A mug 
and a plate, 9. Map ofthe region and 
~ 10. A compass. 





= The first item, namely a Ruck-Sack is 
Baws a kind of bag made specially for trekking 
' and mountain climbing. It can easily 
- hold all one’s clothes and food and can 
' be strapped round the shoulders. A pair 
-of binoculars and a camera are also useful 
~ items. For food, it is better to take 
~ tinned food which is easier and lighter to 
' carry. It is necessary to take enough 
woollen clothing. 


~ The best time for organising these 
| expeditions is either before the rains i.e. 
_ May-June or after, that is, in October. 
-~ In May-June when boys have summer 
_ holidays, cross-country expeditions can be 
| organised. Hills at this time of the year 

- are healthier and enjoyable and one can 
_ afford to go to long treks, 109 to 200 miles, 
= during the season. In October, however, 
‘the trek may not be a long one but boys 
can climb high altitudes. Heights of 
twelve to fifteen thousand feet during 
this season are easily accessible. 















In the course of trekking the best 
me for doing the actual walking is in 
early morning because that i is more 
reshing and less tiring. The route 
be planned in such a way that 
is over before noon and the rest 
is spent in resting. Complete 
reks i is eoe poe: use 
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Resting at the height ef 13,000 ft. near 
‘Rohtang Pass’. 


one’s stamina and energy. 


Precautions 


While climbing steep heights a person 
gets exhausted very soon and needs more 
and more water. But one has to be 
careful in drinking water straight from 
the way side springs which seem inviting 
because this water does not agree with 
many people. It is therefore advisable 
to drink this water after boiling it or 
after treating it with some _ Sterilizing 


tablets. 


Trekking in the Himalayan regions is 
one of the most exhilarating experiences 
and when you reach the destination, it 
seems as if all the glory of the surrounding 
landscape was there to welcome you. We 
have stood enchanted in these regions =- 
admiring the rugged beauty of the hills, 
the majesty of early sunrise and the 
purity of the soft snow flakes around us. 
We have gazed for hours at the glittering — 
peaks, rushing rivulets, forests of bloom- 
ing trees and meadows of wild flowers in 
flaming colours. Trekking and mou 
taineering are, I feel, the most re 
hobbies if only because t 
trekker a view of i 
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Class Control by H.M. Deb, Head 
Master, Vidyapith High School, Silchar. 


HE ability to control the class effec- 

tively is necessary part of a good 
teacher's equipment but it is not every 
teacher who has this ability. I know of 
many teachers, specially young teachers, 
just entered the profession who look 
harrassed and hopelessly bewildered at 
the end of a long teaching day, complain- 
ing that their class consists of unruly 
children and to manage them is just 
impossible! I do not think that the task 
is as impossible as all that. I am here 
offering some suggestions on how to 
maintain class control which I hope all 
teachers, particularly young teachers, will 
find helpful. These are not infallible 
maxims but just devices which every 
individual teacher can modify to suit his 
own circumstances. 

l. Know your class well—The first 
principle that every conscientious teacher 
should bear in mind is to remember that 
he should know every pupil of his class 
by name. The teacher who calls out 
“you near the door”, “second boy from 
the third row” fails in his very funda- 
mental duty of establishing an identity 
with the class which is an indispensable 
condition in maintaining classroom 
discipline. 

2. Cultivate the power of observa- 
tion--The teacher should be mentally 
alert and should develop a quick percep- 
tion of the eye and ear. He should be 
able to see and hear everything that goes 
on in the classroom. He should always 
take his position ın front of the class so 
that he has all his pupilsin view. This 
makes the class conscious of his presence. 
In fact all good discipline depends on 
whether a teacher has this particular 
quality or not. 

3. Control by personality—Persona- 
lity is a compound of many personal 
qualities of character such as ability to 
act and behave with confidence, speak in 
a natural voice, be an example of decorum 
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and punctuality etc. A teacher who has 
developed such a personality will never 
bully his pupils or threaten them or lose 
his temper. A reprimand spoken in a 
quiet but firm tone ot voice is enough for 
the erring pupil. Equally a threat that is 
not carried out lessens the teacher’s 
prestige and encourages disorder. 

4. Plan your work—A good teacher 
must always plan his work in advance so 
that he teaches with confidence and a 
certain sense of direction. Good teaching 
and good order go hand in hand. A class 
can get completely out of hand if the 
teacher goes unprepared to the class and 
Starts teaching haphazardly. With pre- 
vious Preparation the teacher can keep 
his class busy all the time and this, I 
think, is the best safeguard against truancy. 
Pupils interested or absorbed in their 
work are seldom disorderly. 

5. Do not set long assignments— 
The teacher should be very particular 
about setting assignments. Assignments 
should be such as each pupil can complete 
within a reasonable time limit and which 
the teacher can himself examine and 
correct. He should also make sure that 
the assignments he sets are done by each 
pupil of his class. The negligent pupils 
should always be taken in hand for negli- 
gence for carelessness once overlooked 
usually comes to stay. 

6. Develop a sense of self-discipline 
among students—Nothing is more cal- 
culated to develop the sense of self- 
discipline and proper behaviour in students 
than their enforcement not by an outside 
authority but by the students themselves. 
Pupil participation in class government is 
a practical method in that direction. To 
be given duties, responsibilities and privi- 
leges is the most powerful incentive to 
pupils to behave well. Therefore a class 
committee of about 10 elected pupils 
should be set up to see that proper codes 
of conduct are observed. They should be 
entrusted with the duties and responsibi- 
lities for classroom discipline, class 
cleanliness, etc. The committee should 


work under the guidance of the class 
teacher. 





National Awards for Teachers 


On January 25, 1959 the Ministry held 
a special function mm Vigyan Bhavan, 
New Delhi, to honour 32 teachers who 
received National Awards for their 
outstanding record of merit and valuable 
service rendered to the community in 
their professional life. The Ministry has 
instituted the awards with the object 
of raising the prestige of teachers and 
giving public recognition to their services. 
Each award consists of a Certificate of 
Merit and a cash award of the value of 
Rs. 500/- each. During the first year, 
that is, 1958, 32 awards were made—2 
each for the States, 2 for Delhi and 2 
for other Union Territories taken 
together. To begin with, the Scheme is 
confined to primary and secondary 
teachers (16 primary and 16 secondary) 
but it is proposed that the Scheme should 
be gradually extended to the University 
teachers and members of the in- 
spectorate. 


The presentation of awards was made 
by the President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 
Speaking on the occasion, the President 
said that after the parents and the atmos- 
phere of the home, the biggest influence 
that moulds a child is that of the school 
and of the teachers who impart instruc- 
tion to him. The importance of the 
teacher in the social setup therefore 
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and the need to pay hım reasonably well 
is beyond question. But he also appealed 
to the teachers to do what they could 
on their part to raise their standing in 
society. He was of the view that the 
teachers could bring about a change in 
their present conditions by improving 
their general bearing, their qualifications, 
their attitude towards students and the 
teaching profession. 


In his inaugural address, the Minister 
of Education, Dr. K.L. Shrimali said that 
ad > P 
Ever since independence the Govern- 
ment of India has been exercised about the 
deterioration of the status of the teacher 
in the society. The low social and financial 
status accorded to him ıs one of the 
main reasons why young persons of 
ability and character are not attracted 
to the profession and why persons of 
calibre continue to drift away from it.” 
At one time, he pointed out, the teacher 
in our society held the highest position 
but centuries of neglect have reduced 
him to the lowest. The society was 
prepared to pay high salaries to doctors 
and engineers but was not prepared to 
grant even the modest means of livelihood 
to teachers who are expected to look 
after our children. “It is our duty to 
awaken the conscience of the society 
to provide them with those minimum 
social and economic conditions without 
which they cannot discharge their res- 
ponsibilities effectively” he said. 
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How selection was made 


The Ministry had prepared a selection 
form in the nature of a questionnaire 
setting forth the criteria on the basis of 
which the selection of candidates was to 
be made. Broadly speaking, any teacher 
who fulfilled the minimum qualification 
of 10 years’ recognised teaching experience 
was eligible for the award. The main 
considerations that were to guide the 
selection of candidates at various levels 
were (a) teacher’s reputation in the local 
community, (b) teacher's academic 
efficiency and the desire for its improve- 
ment, (c) teacher’s genuine interest in 
and love for children and (d) teacher's 
share in social life and activities. The 
selection form incorporating the above 
criteria was printed and copies of the 
form were sent to all State Governments 
and Union Territories according to their 
anticipated requirements. As regards 
the procedure for inviting applications 
and making selections, the Ministry 
suggested to the State Governments that 
the headmasters of the primary and 
secondary schools may be invited to 
recommend a suitable name from each 
school. The preliminary selection of 
candidates was to be made at the District 
level and the second selection of 
candidates at the State level, The final 
selection of candidates was made by the 
Central Selection Committee from among 
the recommendations received from State 
Governments’ Union administrations (6 
recommendations from each State and 
two from each Union territory}. 


The names of the teachers who were 
recipients of the National Awards are : 
Shri V. Narasimham and Shri J. Shaik 
Abdullah (Andhra Pradesh); Shri 
Girindra Nath Changkakati and Shri 
Babula Nath Goswami (Assam); Shri 
Uma Prasad Sinha and Shri Nand Kishore 
Lal Srivastava (Bihar); Shri Shankar 
Keshav Kanetkar and Shri G.G. Patkar 
(Bombay); Shri Ghuiam Mohammad 
Javid and Shri Dharam Vir (Jammu & 
Kashmir) , Sbri Kalandi Shekaran 
and Shri XK. Ryru Nayar (Kerala) , 
Shri Mishri Lal and Shri Sarman Lal 
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Gautam (Madhya Pradesh); Shri A.M. 
Kanniappa Mudalıarand Shri P. Padma- 
nabhan (Madras) ; Shri S.V. Kalmath and 
Shri B.I. Chengappa (Mysore); Shri 
Basant Kumar Dass and Shri Lokanatha 
Nanda (Orissa); Mrs. Veena Manjit 
Singh and Shri Prakash Chand (Punjab) , 
Shri Jagat Narain Nag and Shri Rajindar 
Singh (Rajasthan): Shri Sadguru Skaran 
Awasthi and Shri Har Das Sharma 
“Shreesh’’ (Uttar Pradesh) ; Shri Prabodh 
Chandra Goswami, and Shri Harendra 
Kumar Sarkar (West Bengal); Shri Kidar 
Nath and Shri Tahla Ram Gulati (Delhi), 
and Shri H. Nabakanta Singh and Shri 
I. Shanghe: (Manipur). 


The Central Advisory Board of 


Education 


THE 26th meeting of the Central 

Advisory Board of Education held 
at Madras from 12th January to 16th 
January 1959 discussed, among other 
things, the following topics : 

(1) Measures to be taken to accelerate 
the pace of conversion of High 
Schools into Higher Secondary 
schools on the reorganised 
pattern, 

(2) Measures to be taken for the 
training of adequate number of 
teachers for the new secondary 
schools. 

(3) The new pattern of Basic Edu- 
cation of the Kerala State. 

(4) The revised scheme of teacher 
training at Secondary level in 
Kerala State. 

(5) The place of Sanskrit in the 
school curriculum. 

(6) Greater coordination among 
schools, vocational guidance 
agencies and employing agencies. 

(7) The problem of limiting admission 
to Universities. 

(8) The question of additional Central 
assistance beyond the standard 
rate of 50% to the State Govern- 
ments on a scale based on the 
comparative backwardness of the 
tate as revealed from its annual 
output of matriculates per lakh of 
population. 
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The Central Research Advisory 


Committee 


A meeting of the Central Research 
Advisory Committee was held on 28th 
and 29th November 1958 in New Delhi. 
The Committee recommended the 
establishment of an All-India Research 
Council under the chairmanship of the 
Union Minister of Education to promote 
and coordinate educational research 
activity in the country. This Council 
would control the grant of financial 
assistance for educational research 
projects undertaken by vartous insti- 
tutions. 


The Committee also decided that the 
Central Bureaus of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance and Textbook 
Research should be amalgamated with the 
Central Institute of Education and made 
its departments. The reorganised 
Central Institute of Education should 
have the following five departments : 

1. Department of Teacher Training. 

Depactment of Research in 


Education. 
3. Department of Psychology. 
4, Department of Textbook 


Research. 
Department of Educational and 


Vocational Guidance. 
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Collection of data on Secondary 


Education 


A meeting ofthe Informal Consulta- 
tive Committee of the Parliament 
attached to the Union Ministry of Edu- 
cation, held on 18th September, 1958 
decided to collect comprehensive data 
from the States about the working of the 
various schemes for the reconstruction of 
Secondary education in the country, and 
in particular, for the conversion of 
existing secondary schools into higher 
secondary and multipurpose schools. 


This data, when collected, is expected 
to give a complete picture of the working 
of some of the major reforms being 
carried out in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations of the Secondary Education 


Commission, showing, iter alia, the 
difficalties encountered in the way of the 
smooth and efficient working of these 
schemes. 


A Questionnaire divided into three 
parts—Part I dealing with the Physical 
Statistics, Part I] dealing with the 
Financial Statistics, and Part III dealing 
with the Qualitative Assessment of the 
data—has been prepared and sent out 
for this purpose. 


‘Central Bureau of Educational and 


Vocational Guidance 


The Central Bureau participated 
during the quarter in the seminars of the 
Heads of Higher Secondary Schools on 
problems of Secondary Education held 
at Delhi and Jodhpur. The Bureau also 
participated in two seminars on Guidance 
in Secondary schools heid ar Surat and 
Bangalore. 


In these seminars, programmes of 
vocational orientation of Secondary 
school leavers, curricular orientation of 
the “delta” class pupils, and general 
Orientation of the pupils from the 
“feeder” schools were discussed with the 
Heads of Institutions with a view to 
ascertaining whether and how much of 
the programmes could be introduced in 
the regular work of the Secondary 
schools. 


The guidance aids and information 
booklets in use at the Central Bureau 
wete displayed at the “India 1958” 
Exhibition held in New Delhi from first 
week of October 1958 to 31st January 1959. 


Research 


The Central Bureau held a training 
session for the officers of the State 
Governments in the administration of 
psychological tests which formed part of 
the selection for Government of India 
Merit Scholarships in Public schools. 
Nine officers representing 8 States 
attended the course. 
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The Bureau has been working ona 
scheme of modification of the final 
interview procedures in respect of 
children in the 5-8 age group. It is 
proposed to introduce play activity 
situations for observation of the behavi- 
our of children of this age group, which 
will supplement the formal interview 
procedure. 


Employment Counselling 


The Working Group on Vocational 
Guidance and Employment Counselling 
held a meeting which was later followed 
by a joint meeting of the Directors of 
National Employment Service and the 


Directors of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. 


These meetings discussed the manner 
in which the Directorates of National 
Employment and Educational & Voca- 
tional Guidance could cooperate in 
programmes of vocational guidance of 
secondary school students. 


The one-session professional training 
course for counsellors and directors of 
guidance completed the mid-session eva- 
luation of the performance of the students 


of the course in theoretical, practical 
and field work. 


Central Institute of Education, Delhi 


Research Projects 


The project on Reading for Pleasure 
was continued in the seven schools. The 
result of the work of this session will be 
presented to the next annual National 


Conference on Reading likely to be held 
in May-June, 1959, 


A study of achievement in four school 
subjects (namely Hindi, Arithmetic, 
Social Studies and General Science) of 
children in class VI of Basic and Non- 
Basic schools, is under way and will be 
completed shortly. 


The Institute has made a study of 
examination marks awarded by the Delhi 
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University at the M.A. level in various 
subjects. This study is divided into three 
parts (a) the distribution of marks in 
various subjects, their averages and 
dispersions (b) possible reasons for dis- 
parities (c) suggestions for making the 
awards of marks in different subjects more 
comparable. 


Vocabulary Study 


The vocabulary study is nearing 
completion. The project on physical 
causality has gone through the adminis- 
tration stage and the data analysis is in 
progress. 


Child Psychological Service 


Since September last, the Child 
Psychologist at the Institute has registered 
eight cases. He also referred five cases 
which came from Assam, Ootacammund, 
Basti, Bombay and Banares to other 
clinics. Out of the eight registered cases 
three were about a complaint of mental 
deficiency. After the diagnosis they were 
sent to the Institute of Occupational 
Therapy for admission. 


Extension Services Department 


Beside the usual study circles and 
long-term evening courses which are held 
y the Department, a series of week-end 
seminars and workshops were organised 
during the quarter. The total number of 
participating schools has increased from 
forty to seventy Asa result of extension 
work done in schools, there is a growing 
demand among schools for a course in 


evaluation techniques for members of 
their staff. 


Central Institute of English, Hyderabad 


In order to promote the teaching of 
English as a second language, a Central 
Institute of English has been established 
at Hyderabad under the control of a 
Board of Governors. The Institute 
i functioning from J7th November, 
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Promotion of Gandhiji’s teachings and 
way of life 


A course of lectures by Kumari 
Manuben Gandhi, grand-niece of Mahatma 
Gandhi, was arranged in 25 selected 
schools of Bombay during October 1958. 


New York Herald Tribune Forum 


The Government of India has selected 
Kumari Nalini Nair, a student of pre- 
University class, Women’s’ College, 
Trivandrum, as the Indian delegate for 
this year tothe New York Herald Tribune 
Forum. This Forum is held every year 
for three months—January to March— 


and is represented by a high school 
student from each country. A number 
of countries participate. 


For selection to the Forum, an essay 
contest was held by the Government of 
India through State Governments and 
Universities on 4th August 1958. From 
the students recommended by States/ 
Universities a few were invited for an 
interview before a Selection Committee 
at New Delhi. The Committee met on 
8th November 1958 and selected Kumari 
Nair to represent the country at the 
Forum. 


Research in problems connected with Secondary Education 


The following institutions were assisted with Central grants for conducting 
research in problems connected with Secondary Education— 


Institution 


S. No. 
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1. St. Xaviers’ Institute of Education, 
Bombay (University of Bombay). 


2. M.S. University of Baroda. 


3. Gujarat Research Society, Bombay. 


4. University of Madras. 


5. Sri Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya 
Teachers College, Coimbatore. 


6. Radhanath Training College, Cuttack. 


7. Dev Samaj College for Women, 


Ferozepore. 


8 B.R. College of Education, Agra. 


9. Muslim University, Aligarh. 


Research Project Grant sanc- 
tioned during 
1958-59 
Rs. 
Preparation of Achievement 


Tests for Standard VII and the 
Interest Inventory in Marathi. 
Educational and Vocational 
Guidance; Construction and 
Standardisation of Achievement - 
Tests. 

Construction and Standardisa- 
tion of Achievement Tests for 
Children in Secondary Schools— 
Classes V to VII. 
Standardisation of Intelligence 
Tests. 

A Study of the Socio-Economic 
Conditions of High School 
Students in Coimbatore District. 
Teaching of Science scientifi- 
cally. 

The Utility of the School Broad- 
cast and the Ways and Means 
to make it more effective. 
Construction of Achievement 
Tests in English and Mathe- 
matics. 

Study of Interest-patterns of 
Teachers under Training at. the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 
via-a-vis the Interest Patterns 
of Trainees in other Professions. 


5,510 
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S. No. Institution 

10. Tilak Dhari Training College, 
Jaunpur. 

11. University of Allahabad. 

12. D. S. College, Aligarh. 

13. Mahila Vidyalaya Training College, 
Lucknow. 

14. University of Gorakhpur. 

15. Institute of Education for Women, 


Calcutta. 








Research Project Grant sanc- 
troned during 
1958-59 
SENES ERIE es a 
Common Errors in Written 


English—their Prevention and 


Cure. 5,200 
A Survey of the Load of Work 
on Secondary School Teachers. 5,378 
Standardisation of Interest In- 
ventory in Hindi. 3,299 
Study of Causes of Educational 
Fall off in Classes VI to XII. 2,700 
A Sample Survey of Mental 
Ability in Urban and Rural 
Secondary Schools in Eastern 
U.P. 2,150 
Attitude towards Teaching. 4,600 


Assistance to Voluntary Educational Organizations 


The following grants were sanctioned during the period under report : 


S. No. Name of Institution 

1. Ramakrishna Mission Ashram, 
Calcutta. o 

2. Ramakrishna Mission, Cherrapunji, 
Assam. 


3. C.M. High School for Girls, Pooja- 
pura, Trivandrum, Kerala State. 
4. Prayag Sangit Samiti, Allahabad. 


5. Sri Ramakrishna Mission Sarada 
Vidyalaya Girls High School, 
Madras. 

6. Mahbub College High School, 
Andhra Pradesh. 


7. Raisina Bengali Higher Secondary 
School, New Delhi. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 

FROM 

ALL-INDIA COUNCIL FOR 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Extension Services 


The Council has approved the incly- 


Amount paid Purpose 
Rs. 

70,000 Construction of a Build- 
ing for Students’ Home. 

30,000 -do- 

7,500 Construction of a Science 
À Laboratory. 
1,00,000 Construction of a Build- 
ing for. Prayag Sangit 
Samiti. 

12,000 Construction of a Mult- 
purpose Hall and Purchase 
of Furniture. 

6,000 Construction of an Addi- 
tional Block for High 
School. 

2,820 Educational and Voca- 


tional Guidance Unit. 


sion of the Government Training College, 
Raipur (Madhya Pradesh) in the Extension 
Services Project. This brings the total. 
number of extension service centres in 
the second flight to 30. 


The Government of Bihar appointed 
co-ordinators in the following three 
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extension centres in the State during the 
quarter under report: 


1. Teachers Training College, Turki 
2. Teachers Training College, Ranchi 


3. Teachers Training College, Bhagal- 
pur. 


Out of the 23 Training Colleges that 
were included in the first flight of the 
Project, ten are continuing the Extension 
Services programme under the revised 
scheme after completing their first term 
of three years. 


The Extension Services Departments 
of Secondary Training College, Belgaum, 
S.M.T.T. College, Kolhapur, and St. 
Christophers’ Training College, Vepery, 
Madras, organised “Action Research 
Workshops’ under the guidance of Dr. 
C. B. Mendelhail, the T.C.M. Consultant 
attached to the Council. 


Subject Teachers Seminars 


Seminars and Workshops 
Teaching of Foreign languages 


An All-India Seminar on the Teaching 
of Indian languages was held at the 
Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, Jabal- 
pur, from 6th October to 20th October 
1958. Lecturers from Teachers’ Colleges 
from all over India connected with the 
teaching of Indian Languages were invited 
to attend the Seminar. The seminar 
mainly discussed the problems concerning 
the teaching of Indian languages as mother 
tongue and as regional or second language. 


Headmasters’ Seminars 


Seminars for Headmasters and Edu- 
cation Officers were held during the 
period under review at Delhi (October 9 
to 22), Jodhpur (October 12 to 27), 
Bangalore (October 15 to 29), Jorhat 
(Assam) (October 25 to November 8), 
Bhagalpur (Bihar) (October 17 to 31) and 
Berhampur (West Bengal) (October 30 to 
November 15). 


Subject-teacher seminars were held during the period under report as follows- 











Subject Venue 

1. Mathematics Trichur (Kerala) 
2. Geography Silchar (Assam) 
3. English Patna (Bihar) 

4, General Science Ranchi (Bihar) 

5. English Baroda (Bombay) 
6. Language Poona (Bombay) 
7. General Science Raipur (M.P.) 

8. Social Studies Sardarshahr 

(Rajasthan) 

9. English Pillani (Rajasthan) 
10. Hindi Mathura (U.P.) 


11. General Science Gorakhpur (U.P.) 


12, Home Science Alipore 
(West Bengal) 
13. Biology Hooghly 

(West Bengal) 
14, Mathematics Gauhati (Assam) 
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10th to 19th October, 1958. 

24th October to 2nd November, 1958. 
25th October to 3rd November, 1958. 
25th October to 3rd November, 1958, 
31st October to 9th November, 1958. 
31st October to 9th November, 1958, 
26th October to 4th November, 1958, 
16th to 25th October, 1958. 


16th to 25th October, 1958, 

26th October to 4th November, 1958. 
3rd to 12th November, 1958. 

30th October to 8th November, 1958. 
30th October to 8th November, 1958. 


24th October to 2nd November, 1958. 
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Follow-up workshops 


With a view to encouraging the participants of previous Headmasters’ 
Seminars to execute the projects started by them in the schools, two follow-up 
workshops of four-day duration were held as under :— 


Venue 


l. Annamalainagar Andhra Pradesh, 
Madras, Kerala, 
Mysore. 

2. Curtack 


The Examimation Unit 


A conference of the secretaries of the 
State Boards of Secondary Education was 
held on the 8th and 9th September 1958 
at New Delhi to consider the following : 


1. Report of work done and pro- 
gramme of the work of the 
Examination Unit of the All-India 
Council for Secondary Education. 


2. Planned programme for examin- 
ation reform at the end of the 
Secondary school stage. 


Dr. K L. Shrimali, Union Minister for 
Education, inaugurated the conference. 
Dr. B.S. Bloom, Head of the Board of 
Examiners at the Chicago University, 
who was responsible for guiding the team 
of evaluation officers both in the U.S.A. 
and in India, explained the work done 
by the Examination Unit so far. 


The Conference was attended by 17 
representavives of the Boards of Secondary 
Education and two representatives of the 
Punjab University besides other observers. 


The Conference adopted the following 
resolutions : 


1. This Conference of Secretaries 
and Representatives of State Boards of 
Secondary Education notes with satis- 
faction the establishment of an Examin- 
ation Unit in the All-India Council for 
Secondary Education and the Phased 
programme of examination reform drawn 
up by the Council which underlines the 
intimate relationship between educational 


Participating States 


Assam, Bihar, Orissa, 
Tripura, West Bengal. 


Dates 


Oth to 12th October, 1958. 
13th to 16th October, 1958. 


objectives, learning experiences, and 
evaluation procedures. This Conterence 
is of the opinion that State govern- 
ments, Boards of Secondary education, 
universities, Secondary training colleges 
and Secondary schools should extend 
the maximum possible cooperation to 
the Council in the implementation of 
this programme. 


2. This Conference recommends that 
for the implementation of the programme 
of examination reform, the following 
steps should be taken by State Govern- 
ments or Boards of Secondary Education 
as the case may be: 


(i) Provision should be made for 
competent teachers in the States 
to participate in the evaluation 
workshops organised by the 
Examination Unit for the produc- 
tion of test materials. 

Steps should be taken for the 
incorporation of the new types of 
questions in the external examin- 
ations with reference to selected 
objectives in different subjects in 
gradual stages. 

The schools should be notified in 
advance about the proposed 
changes in the external examin- 
ations, 

State Examination Units should 
be set up as early as possible, 
preferably before 1961. 

Steps should be taken for the 
Organisation of suitable researches 
on problems relating to evaluation 
and curricular constructions. 


(ii) 
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3. This Conference recommends that 


(i) 
(ii) 


(iti) 


(iv) 


(v) 


the All-India Council for Second- 
ary Education should : 


Take necessary steps to produce a 
large pool of test materials, 

Make available the test materials 
to State Boards of Secondary 
Education for their use in the 
external examinations and to the 


secondary schools for their 
internal assessment. 

Coordinate the research on 
examinations and curriculum 


undertaken by the various State 
Units. 

Arrange for the training of 
additional evaluation personnel to 
augment the Central Unit and to 
provide personnel for the State 
Units. 

Make available for use by teachers 
a guide on suggestive learning 
experiences worked out with the 
cooperation of University Depart- 
ments of Education, the training 
colleges and the subject-commit- 
tees of Boards of Secondary 
Education. 


The Evaluation Unit 


mentioned below which were organised 


4, This Conference recommends that 
universities and State governments 
should take steps : 


(i) To introduce the new concept of 
evaluation and curriculum cors- 
truction in their B.Ed. or B.T, 
courses, 

To organise short term courses on 
Evaluation and Testing procedures 
in accordance with the new 
objectives for the benefit of 
trained teachers, 


(ii) 


5. This Conference is of the opinion 
that in view of the importance of the 
Programmes of the examination reform, 
it is necessary that representatives of 
State Boards of Secondary Education and 
universities conducting Matriculation 
Examination should meet annually to 
review the progress made and consider 
the problems that may arise in the 
implementation of programmes in 
different States. This Conference, there- 
fore, recommends that the All-India 
Council for Secondary Education should 
make arrangements for such meetings 
every year. 


The Evaluation Officers of the Council assisted in the evaluation workshops 


report : 


Venue 


St. Thomas Girls Higher 
Secondary School, 
Reading Road, 

New Delhi. 


Lady Irwin Higher Secondary 
School for Girls, 
New Delhi. 


Raiseena Bengali Higher 
Secondary School, 
New Delhi. 


R.B. Ramroop Vidyamandir, 
Subzi Mandi, Delhi. 
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by individual schools during the period under 


Dates 


3rd to 5th October 1958 


3rd to 5th October 1958 


6th and 7th October 1958 


Ist to 15th November 1958 


SECONDARY 


Other Activities 


Science clubs have been established 
in ninety schools under the 1958-59 
scheme during the period under report 
and a non-recurring grant of Rs. i200,- 
has been remitted to each of the schools. 
Only such schools as were recommended 
by the Education Department in each 
State have been considered for inclusion 
in the scheme. 


(Continued from page 29) 


For Std. XI 
19, Resume of the orientational 
work done in the previous 
year(s). 
20, S.S.C., What next ? 
21. Medicine. 
22. Engineering. 
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‘fhe foundation of every state 1s the education of its youth," 
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T.C.M, Equipment 


(1) 28 cases and crates of books, 
globes, charts and Torso models were sent 
to Extension Services Department, 
Government Training College, Raipur. 


Gi) 100 crates and gunny packets of 
Fiim-Drier and Posters were sent to 52 
Extension Service Departments, attached 
to the Teachers’ Colleges in the country. 


23. Agriculture and allied careers. 

24, Academic careers - teaching, law 
journalism etc. 

25, Careers in commerce. 

26, Fine arts. 

27. Careers for non-S.S.C. 

28, Choosing a career. 

29, Resume of all Talks—discussion. 





— Diogenes 
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Ahound the States 


Andhra Pradesh 


The State Government has sanctioned 
the conversion of 9 High schools 
(2 Government and 7 non-Government) 
into Higher Secondary s chools during 
1958-59 at an estimated cost of Rs. 
90,000/-. 


In order to improve the teaching of 
Hindi in Secondary schools in Telangana 
area, 90 qualified teachers were appointed 
in High and Middle-cum-High schools 
and 50 in Middle schools and Primary- 
cum-Middle schools. Also, Hindi books 
were supplied to 211 schools. 


During the period under review, 7 new 
Government Middle schools were opened 
in Andhra area and 5 New Government 
Middle schools for girls were opened in 
Telangana area. 


Bombay 
Secondary Education in greater Bombay 


Some schools in Greater Bombay have 
introduced new courses and are trying a 
number of experiments in their schools. 
The Habib High School, Dongri, has 
introduced typewriting, textile classes, 

ouse system, Safety Cadet Corps 
and Vocational Guidance and have opened 
a Milk Centre, School Bank, etc. with a 
view to offer their pupils opportunities 
for training in citizenship. 


The Fellowship High School, Gowalia 
Tank, has introduced Fine Arts as an 
experiment in order to enhance and 
inculcate general interest in music, dance, 
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drama and literature. This will help to 
develop the pupils’ integrated personality. 
The school has been selected as a multi- 
purpose school for Fine Arts from June, 


The B.P.M. High School, Khar, is an 
experimental school experimenting in 
physical education It trains about 70 
pupil-leaders at a time in different types 
of physical activities for which special 
classes are conducted. These pupil- 
leaders then carry on the physical 
activities for the groups assigned to them 
and this is a great help to physical 
education teachersin their work. This 
school is also conducting an experiment 
in the assessment of pupils’ daily work 
and assignments. <A record of these ts 
maintained and pupils are promoted to 
higher standards, on the basis of this 
record, provided they are regular in their 
attendance also. Examination results are 
also taken into account but they form 
only a part of the pupils’ total record. 


Government Middle School, Parlivaija- 
nath (District Bhir), took up the 
work of deepening their schoo! well 
during the summer vacation of 1958. This 
well was unserviceable in the past for the 
purpose of watering the school garden. 
The work was completed ina short time 
and the wellis now 25 feet deep and 22 
feet square and can adequately cater to 
the school garden. The school has now 
begun to use its waters for growing 
various food crops such as moong, paddy 
and jawar in addition to the fruit and 
vegetables growing in the garden. Nearly 
one acre of the school land is under 
cultivation. Asaresult the school was 
able to obtain a yield of abont 7 pailas 
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of foodgrains, bringing an income of 
Rs. 290/- to the school, 


Delhi 
Secondary Education 


In order to meet the problem of 
admission at the Higher Secondary level 
during the next session, it is proposed to 
open 15 Government Higher Secondary 
schools and upgrade 4 Government 
Middle schools to the Higher Secondary 
standard during 1959-60. During the 
next session 40 High schools are to be 
converted to Higher Secondary standard. 


During the next session i.e. 1959-60, 
4 Government High schools will be con- 
verted into Multipurpose Higher 
Secondary schools having facilities for 
the following groups: Humanities, 


Science, Agriculture, Commerce and Fine 
Arts, 


Payment of salaries to teachers in non- 
gorernment schools 


In order to eliminate the recurring 
problem of delayed payment of salaries 
in the private aided schools of Delhi, 
which causes considerable hardship to 
the teachers, the Government of India 
have taken an important decision to 
make advance payments of quarterly 
grants-in-aids to such schools, so that 
there should be no trouble in future 
regarding the disbursement of teachers’ 
salaries at the beginning of every month. 


When the Government of India 
examined the problem of delayed pay- 
ments, they found that some private 
school managements found it difficult to 
make regular disbursement of salaries 
to teachers due to financial difficulties 
and the shrinkage of source of private 
philanthropy. The existing practice is 
to give Government grants to the school 
managements after the salaries have 
been disbursed by them. It was found 
that several private managements did 
not have adequate funds to meet the 
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salary bill in full from their own resources 
first and then claim the grant from the 
Government. In order to avoid hardship 
to the teachers and at the same time to 
render financial relief to the manage- 
ments, it has now been decided that the 
school managements would be able to 
draw the grants-in-aid in quarterly 
instalments im advance, subject to the 
fulfilment of certain conditions. The 
managements will be required to pay the 
salaries of the teachers within the first 
week of every month by crossed cheques 
except in specific cases, such as rural 
areas, where the Director of Education 
could permit an alternative mode of 
payment. All the Heads of schools will 
also be required to furnish every month 
to the Director of Education a certificate 
or such evidence as may be prescribed 
by the latter to the effect that full pay- 
ment of salaries to the teachers has been 
made by the school managements. The 
Government of India have also directed 
the Delhi Administration to exercise 
strict control over rhe managements of 
private aided schools and to see that, m 
future, defaults do not occur in the 
regular and timely payment of salaries. 
Institutions indulging ın dubious practices 
will run the risk of their recognition being 
withdrawn. 


To improve the financial position of 
the teachers in the private schools, the 
Government of India have further 1ssued 
orders for raising the employers’ rate 
of provident fund contribution from the 
existing 63° to 84% with effect from the 
lst July, 1958. The minimum rate of 
teachers’ contribution to the provident 
fund has also been raised to 84%. 


Seminars and Refresher Courses 


Two refresher courses, one © 
Chemistry and the other in English were 
organised during November-December 
1958 for English and Chemistry teachers 
from the Higher Secondary schools m 
Delhi, Classes were held at the Univer- 
sity of Delhi for four weeks. A refresher 
course is being held for Drawing teachers 
from High/Higher Secondary schools 
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since January, 1959, at Delhi Polytechnic, 
Delhi. 


A Seminar is being organised by Delhi 
State Post Graduate Teachers’ Club in 
collaboration with the Directorate of 
Education for Geography teachers from 
High/Higher Secondary schools during 
winter vacations, Another seminar for 
Hindi teachers is being organised by 
Delh1 School Teachers’ Association in 
collaboration with the Directorate of 
Education. These two Seminars have 
been sponsored by the All-India Council 
for Secondary Education. 


A Seminar of Heads of High/Higher 
Secondary schools was organized by the 
Directorate of Education during the 
autumn vacations. The participants in 
the Seminar discussed the problem of how 
to improve the efficiency of Higher 
Secondary schools. The specific topics 
discussed at the Seminar were : 


(a) How to improve day to day 
teaching in the classroom under 
existing conditions, 


(b) Double shift problems; how to 
improve the quality of instruction 
in schools running double shifts. 


(c) Parent-teacher cooperation. 
(d) Co-curricular activities in schools. 


Bharat Darshan tour to Western part of 
India 


In collaboration with the Directorate 
of Education, the Delhi Schoo! Teachers’ 
Association organised an educational 
tour during the autumn vacations. A 
party of about 700 school students and 
teachers left on the 8th October, 1958 
by a special train chartered for the 
purpose and returned on the 23rd 


October, 1958. 
Children’s Day Celebrations 


The Children’s Day was celebrated on 
14th November 1958 at 13 zonal 
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schools in which school children, teachers 
and guardians organised some very 
Interesting programmes of games, sports, 
musical entertainmert etc. 

Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 
Islands 


The Government of India has approved 
an expenditure of Rs. 30,000'- for the 
running and maintenance of a hostel at 
Elathur for students of the Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Amindivi Islands. A grant 
of Rs. 40- and Rs. 45'- per annum to each 
of the students of the middle classes and 
high school classes respectively for books 
and clothing has also been approved. 


Posts of Social Educational Organiser, 
a Lower Division Clerk (for Central 
Library) and a Craft Instructor ffor 
experimental basic school at Agathy) 
have been created for the implementation 
of the various development schemes of 
the Islands till the end of the current 


financial year. 


Madhya Pradesh 


To reorientate schools in Multipurpose 
and Higher Secondary syllabus, a Seminar 
Section is functioning in the Prantiya- 
Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur. Tris 
Section has greatly accelerated the pace 
of improvement in the field of Secondary 
education. The College has published a 
number of booklets and pamphlets on 
Secondary education. 


The State Government have alsa 
new Post-Graduate Basic 


opened a 

Training College at Ujjain. Basic 
Training classes held in the Darbar 
College, Rewa, have been separated 


making it a separate Training College 
altogether. Thus there are 9 full-fledged 
Government training colleges catering 
for Secondary school teachers. These 
colleges are turning out every year 70 
Post-Graduate teachers under the M.Ed. 


Course. 


The change-over to the Higher 
Secondary pattern by the State Govern- 
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ment has encouraged private enterprise 
to adopt the same pattern. A number 
of private institutions have started the 
Higher Secondary course with the help 
of an appreciable grant-in-aid from the 
Government for meeting the extra 
expenditure. Three Government Higher 
Secondary schools have been changed 
into Multipurpose Higher Secondary 
schools. Now a total of 27 Multipurpose 
Higher Secondary schools are function- 
ing in the State. Steps are being taken 


to convert more institutions into the 
Multipurpose type. 

Madras 

Harnessing Community effort for 


better education 


A short report about the Pilot Project 


Coordination Scheme of Madras was 
published in the October 1958 issue of 
this journal, Its main aim is to harness 
the goodwill and effort of the people 
towards helping the common man to 
take increasing interest in education. 
Its further object is to convince the 
public that they need not always depend 


Date Place 
30- 8-58 Gangavalli 
7-10-58 Athoor 
13-10-58 Virudhunagar 
15-10-58 Nattarasankottai 
20-10-58 azereth 
1-11-58 T. Kallupatti 
8-11 58 Dharmapuri 
16-11-58 Murugur 
25-11-58 Ramanathapuram 
J-12-58 = Tirumangalam 
2-12-58 elur 
22-12-58 Chingleput 
The number of institutions benefitted 
by the 19 conferences was over 
À About 11700 schemes were 
undertaken for execution and the total 
cost of all these schemes was Rs. 
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on Government authority to implement 
and develop educational plans but that 
they utilise their local resources and 
depend more and more on themselves for 
providing facilities like school accommo- 
dation, playgrounds and equipment. 


In order to harness the local resources, 
it is necessary to have a complete idea 
of the basic needs of the school in each 
locality. As already reported in the 
previous issue, a comprehensive survey 
of the urgent requirements of the schools 
is conducted when the people are 
approached with a request to offer their 
help. A conference is convened in which 
heads of schools, Block Development 
Officers, the staff of the Education 
Department and members of the public 
Participate. When the needs of each 
institution are read out, people spontane- 
ously offer donations in cash and kind 
and promise to undertake improvement 
schemes like construction of buildings, 
wells, urinals and latrines, supply of 
equipment, books and slates, mid-day 
meals etc. Altogether 19 such con- 
ferences had been held till December 22, 
1958). Details of 12 conferences held 
in the last quarter are: 


Value of the schemes 


Donations on the 
undertaken for 


spot in cash 


execution and kind 
Rs. Rs. 
57,500 23,000 
1,49,000 51,300 
13,78,300 3,21,000 
12,55,400 1,44 000 
12,62,000 1,01,000 
4,66,000 000 
80,900 21,700 
22,17,000 4,87,400 
2205 800 1,30,400 
6,27,400 4,50,500 
4,00,300 1,65, 
23,04,900 11,28,800 


1,35,55,000. The value of the donations 
in cash and kind received on the spot 
was Rs. 33,05,000/-. These figures prove 
beyond doubt that the people want 
better education for their children and 
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are prepared to pay for the necessary 
facilities to provide such improvements. 


Orissa 


The Board of Secondary Education, 
Orissa, introduced the structural syllabus 
for the teaching of English in Class VII 
in the Secondary schools of the State 
beginning with the session 1958-59. (The 
Syllabus for Class VI was introduced 
during the session 1957-58). 


Three High schools, namely the 
Ravenshaw Collegiate School at Cuttack, 
Khallikote Collegiate High School at 
Berhampur and Government Girls’ High 
School at Puri have been permitted to 
open Higher Secondary classes during the 
period 


In pursuance of the scheme for the 
improvement of teaching English in the 
High schools of the State, the Expert in 
English visited eight High schools 
between August and October 1958. He 
gave demonstration lessons, discussed 
several questions with the teachers and 
for raising the 


suggested measures 
standard of English- 

The Expert in General Science 
visited nine High schools during 


the quarter. Teaching of General Science 
was introduced in Girls’ High schools 
with effect from the current year. In 
his visits to the schools, he gave demons- 
tration lessons, observed lessons given 
by the Science teachers and pointed out 
the merits and defects of the lessons. 
He also inspected the necessary instru- 
ments and apparatus required for the 
teaching of the subject in each 


school. 


Punjab 
Provincialisation of Local Body Schools 


The following middle scheols previ- 
ously maintained by the local bodies in 
the erstwhile Pepsu areas have been 
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a BS with effect from Ist June, 


1. M.B. Girls Middle School, Maur 
Mandi (Bhatinda). 

2. M.B. Girls Middle School, Rewari 
(Bhatinda). 

3, M.B. Girls Middle School, Charki 
Dadri (Mohindergarb). 

4. MB. Girls Middle School, Barnala 
(Sangrur). 

5. M.B. Girls Middle School, Budlada 
(Bhatinda). 

6. M.B. Girls Middle School, Safidon 
(Sangrur). 

7, M.B. Girls Middle School, Sanyat 
(Bhatinda). 

8. M.B. Girls Middle School, Jind 
{Sangrur). 


The officials working in these schools 
will be given the same grades of pay and 
allowances as are given to their counter- 
parts already in government service. All 
the Municipal Committees concerned are 
required to pay every year the amount 
equivalent to what they provided for 
education from their own resources in. 
their budgets for the year 1957-58. The 
Municipal Committees concerned are 
also required to hand over to Government 
all the buildings, lands, playgrounds, 
agricultural farms and furniture etc. in the 
possession of local body educational insti- 
tutions in the State. 


Tripura 


Tripura Administration has exempted 
all girl students studying in Primary, 
Middle and Secondary Schools from the 
payment of tuition fees. 


West Bengal 


Improvement in the Pay Scales of Teachers 
The revised pay scale for teachers 
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announced by the Government in 
February 1958 has been given effect to 
with retrospective effect from April 1958. 
The revised pay scale is based on the 
qualifications of teachers and brings 
all the assistant teachers of non- 
government aided schools on par with 


the assistant teachers of Government 
schools. 


The pay scales of Headmasters have 
been further revised to Rs 200-10-370-15- 
400. In addition to their basic pay the 
Headmasters of High schools (with 10 
classes) will draw an allowance of Rs. 25/- 
p.m. The Headmasters of Higher 
Secondary schools (with 11 classes, will 
draw an allowance of Rs. 50-100 depend- 
ing on the number of courses sanctioned 


to each school. The Headmasters of 
schools having only one course will draw 
an allowance of Rs. 50/-, with more than 
one course will draw an allowance of Rs. 
75/- and with more than three courses 
will draw an allowance of Rs. 100/-. 


A rural allowance of Rs. 25/- p.m. in 
lieu of quarters has been sanctioned to 
M.A., B.T. or B.A. (Honours) B.T. 
teachers, and an allowance of Rs. 15/- 
p.m. for the same purpose has been 
allowed to B.A., B.T. teachers. 


Three new B.T. Colleges started 
functioning during the quarter. These 
have been set up in accordance with the 
Scheme for training all existing untrained 
teachers at Government cost 





ʻA teacher who can arouse a feeling for one single good action for one single good 


poem, accomplishes more than he who fill 
natural objects, classified with name and form.’ 


s our memory with rows on rows of 


—Goerhe 
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Window on the World 


News from Unesco and Abroad 


Britain 


Education for Education's Sake 
by James Wolfe 


AN English office clerk and his wife, 
= fired with the idea of bringing educa- 
tion to millions of working people who 
had no more than elementary schooling, 
held a formal meeting “of themselves” 
in 1903 and launched an association to 
promote the higher education of working 
men. This organization, later renamed 
the Workers’ Educational Association, 
today provides higher education for 
100,000 people in Britain and has spread 
throughout the world. 


The historic ‘meeting of two’ elected 
Albert Mansbridge provisional secretary, 
and his wife Frances contributed the 
new association's first annual subscription 
of 2/6 d from her  house-keeping 
allowance. In 1905, the association 
became the WEA, and in the same year 
Mansbridge gave up his job with Co- 
operative Permanent Building Society 
to become the first full-time secretary 
at a salary of £ 1 a week. 


The WEA filled an urgent need. At 
the beginning of this century most work- 
ing people in Britain had only eight years’ 
schooling, followed by work at the age 
of 13. Mansfield himself left school at 
14 to earn his living. The bulk of such 
adult education as existed was provided 
by courses of extension lectures arranged 
in many towns by the older universities, 
Oxford and Cambridge, but these 
attracted mainly the middle classes. 
Apart from teaching of this kind, learning 
was largely synonymous with privilege, a 
training or recreation for those who 
could afford it. 


Mansbridge conceived his association 
partly as an offshoot of the extension 
lectures, partly as a reaction against 
them. The help of the universities would 
be welcome, but he aimed at education 
for working people which was not 
imposed from above, at a democratic 
movement whose members would choose 
the subjects they wished to study in co- 
operation with university teachers. He 
believed firmly in the virtue of liberal 
studies for their own sake, and this belief 
was and still is central to the movement. 
Education was not to be training for 
personal success, even in these fields of 
sociology and politics which have 
attracted so many WEA pupils, but a 
way toa wider personal life and a greater 
contribution to the community. 


The first branch of the movement 
was formed at Reading in 1904 ; by rhe 
next year there were eight, and in 1908 
fifty. Mansbridge himself was forced by 
ili health to resign in 1915, but he later 
founded, among other bodies, the 
Australian and Canadian WEAs and 


was a prominent worker in the field up 
to his death in 1951. 


In 1908 also the form that WEA 
teaching was to take began to show itself 
in tutorial classes started at Rochdale, 
Lancashire, Longton and Staffordshire, 
by a young Oxford economic historian 
R.H. Tawney. The three-year tutorial 
class dominated the movement over the 
next 30 years, and though today shorter 
and less exacting courses have been 
added, it still remains the basic aim. 
Ideally the class has fifteen to twenty 
members who choose both the subject 
they wish to study and their tutor, 
they pledge themselves to follow the 
course for the whole three years, and to 
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keep tothe heavy programme of reading 
and written work. 


No national standards are laid down, 
and there are no examinations, yet many 
classes, attended in bare schoolrooms 
after a hard day’s work, reach a standard 
equal to that of a university honours 
degree. Success is measured by the 
level of discussion achieved, the extent 
of private reading, and the papers and 
essays produced. Often the class becomes 
a small community in itself, the members 
and the teacher establishing personal and 
social contact, working out new ideas 
and joining in recreational and educational 
excursions during the summer. 


A high proportion of the early pupils 
were people of great ability who had 
been denied the opportunity to fulfil 
themselves, and many of these sought 
education as a means to achieving social 
change. Paradoxically much of WEA’s 
fame rests on the rise of such pupils to 
high office, though this was explicitly not 
its aim. 


The traditional WEA approach to its 
pupils is as human beings, at whatever 
level, whose lives may be widened by 
learning for its own sake. The true 
“popular university” bas room for all 
who are willing to enter it, and ideally 
makes no distinction in worth between 
their purely academic qualities, 


The abolermaker whose study of 
musical appreciation and international 
affairs leads him to build up a record 
library and forma greater understanding 
of the events around him is no less one 
of WEA’s successes than the labourer 
whose English class leads him to the 
university course in psycholegy which 
helps him with his writing. In an age of 
greater educational opportunities for 
children this sort of progress is rarer, 
but its very rarity highlights the aim of 
education as leading to purely personal 
emancipation. 


A recent survey of students included 
a housewife aged 59, formerly a graduate 
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teacher, for whom the literature class 
created “a welcome diversion in the life 
of an elderly housewife”. It also included 
a married woman aged 61 who described 
herself as “housekeeper, cook, laundress, 
steamestress, cleaner, boiler-fire lighter, 
and general mug-about”’. She had attended 
school up to the age of 1], and had for the 
past six years been studying psychology, 
world history, philosophy and law. Psy- 
chology students in the survey included a 
veterinary surgeon with 64 years of uni- 
versity studies, and a postman aged 55 
who had formerly been a seaman. 


At a large London chemical works 
classes in art appreciation are run for 
scientists seeking to broaden an outlook 
confined by early specialisation. Con- 
versely, arts graduates may seek some 
knowledge of science, for, as C.P. Snow, 
the novelist, comments, in these days not 
to know the second law of thermodyna- 
mics is not to be educated. 


WEA today is based on 21 districts, 
each having close contacts with a local 
university. These provide the all- 
important tutorial classes, but there are 
many other types. There are week-end 
weekly and summer schools, organized 
at the request of trade unions of some- 
times employers, classes in prisons and 
hospitals, courses on English life for 
immigrants, and many others organized 
as the need arises. 


Nearly half of the classes of all kinds 
deal with social science subjects, but there 
isa Move away from politics and economics 
to those giving a new view of man and 
society, social anthropology, psychology, 
and social psychology. Literature an 
appreciation of the arts make up more 
than a quarter of the total, and physics, 
the chemistry of everyday life and nutri- 
tion are growing in importance. 


There have been many changes in 
the direction ot wider and more equitable 
educational system since Mansbridge’s 
early work, but it is still far from being 
fully acheived. This, as stated by 
Professor Tawney, president from 1928- 
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44, and still a leading figure in the move- 
ment after fifty years, is to provide 
educational opportunities for workers 
of every kind for long enough and with 
sufficient continuity “to leave a real 
mark upon their minds and characters.” 
It is to “the management of affairs by 
common consent, by argument, discussion, 
and agreement’’—in short democracy— 


that this education is essential. 
(Unesco News) 


Industry a Partner in British Public 
School 


An unusual experiment in education is 
being carried out at Milton Abbey, near 
Blandford (Dorset), where a public school 
receives its capital from industry and 
prepares its pupils mainly for industrial 
careers 


An industrial firm can become a 
partner in the school by lending it 
£5,000 interest-free, repayable at five 
years’ notice. In return, the school gives 
a bursary of £150a year (nearly half the 
fees), to be competed for by the sons of 
the firm’s employees. Already banks, 
engineering companies, and department 
stores have joined the scheme, and it is 
hoped that suitable school-leavers will 
make their careers in a partner firm. 


The school, which was founded in 
1954, has 200 pupils. Every day they 
must do their share of the domestic 
chores, and every Saturday morning they 
must practice some practical hobby such 
as boatbuilding or making medel aero- 
planes. The headmaster is Commander 
R. H. Hodgkinson, formerly Of Gordon- 
stoun, where the Duke of Edinburgh went 


to school. l 
(Britisk Information Service News) 


France 

Night School on TY by Joseph Rovan 

ON certain evenings in the villages of 
central France or in hamlets high up 


in Italy’s Abruzzi mountains and, thou- 
sands of miles away, in the rural commu- 
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nities of Japan, little groups of people 
may be seen heading for the local 
schoolhouse. 


These men and women, whatever their 
language, their costume or the colour of 
their skin, are united in a common 
purpose: they are going to school to 
watch and then comment on television 
programmes. The idea behind these tele- 
clubs, or collective viewing groups, ts to 
draw some educational and cultural 
benefit from all kinds of TV broadcasts 
by encouraging a critical attitude on the 
part of the viewer. 


The first teleclubs were started in 
France in 1950, and from the beginning 
the United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization realized the 
possibilities of the experiment and follow- 
ed its development closely. The Organisa- 
tion helped to start teleclubs in Italy and 
Japan, and Unesco publications have kept 
other countries informed of progress 
made in these experiments. 


[In May 1958, French Government, 
with Unesco’s assistance, organized an 
international meeting to compare results 
achieved through collaboration between 
educational and television authorities in 
nearly thirty countries. 


This first international conterence, 
held at the French Institute for Adult 
Education in Marly-le-Roi, near Parts, 
drew experts, educators and television 
technicians from all parts of the world. 
French and Japanese, Russians and 
Americans, Rumanians, Spaniards, Yugo- 
slavs, Swedes, Canadians, Poles, Italians, 
Czechs, Hungarians, Belgians, Germans, 
Dutch, Australians, Danes, Norwegians, 
British and Finns together weighed up 
the increasing importance of their com- 
bined efforts for the benefit of education 
and public information. 


Educators, they noted, were often 
highly suspicious of television and con- 
sidered it frivolous or even harmful 
because it was too often directed to 
providing cheap amusement. Television 
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authorities, on the other hand, thought 
they had nothing to learn from educators, 
“boring, pedantic people who wanted to 
divert TV from its main function, which 
is to entertain and amuse”. There were a 
food many stubborn prejudices to be 
overcome, but the discussions soon 
showed how much educators had to gain 
by utilizing so powerful an instrument as 
television. Similarly, television would be 
failing in irs duty if it neglected the edu- 
cational aspect of its broadcasts. Delegates 
stressed that it was possible to instruct 
while entertaining, and that besides this 
indirect educational activity, TV network 
should also include programmes of 
strictly educational interest on various 
levels, designed for adults who wished to 
continue their schooling. 


This reconciliation of different view- 
points naturally did not solve all the 
problems, and individual solutions will 
have to be sought in each country, 
adapted to local needs. For example, the 
same solutions could not be applied in the 
United States, where there are already a 
number of stations operating, reserved 
specifically for educational and cultural 
programmes, and in a country like 
Rumania, where television is only just 
beginaing to play a role in the widesprzad 
aduit education campaign. Nor could the 
same methods be used in a highly 
urbanized society such as the United 
Kingdom where practically everyone can 
afford to buy a TV set, andin the moun- 
tainous rural areas of southern Europe, 
hie the standard of living is relatively 
ow. 


For these reasons, participants at the 
Conference emphasized the importance 
of taking measures which would promote 
exchanges of information and of material 
such as films, programmes specially filmed 
for TV, and documentation. They felt 
that both adult education and television 
stood to gain from regular exchanges of 
this sort, and a request to Unesco 
National Commissions and to Unesco 


itself to encourage such arrangements 
drew unanimous support. 
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It was pointed out chat, if each TV 
network produced only one film per year 
for adult education purposes, suitable for 
projection in all the participating count- 
ries, an enormous reserve of new audio- 
visual material could be made available. 
Also, the regular use of educational 
cinescopes (or films made specially for 
TV) for non-commercial screening would 
provide an added source of material for 
adult education campaigns. 


At the close of the conference, mem- 
bers of the various delegations expressed 
the hope that the meeting might well 
prove an important step forward in the 
increasing cooperation between education 
and the mass media. 

(Unesco News) 


Iran 
Technical Education moves ahead in Iran 


VOCATIONAL training is moving ahead 
fast in Iran, where the Government 
has announced that its new five-year pro- 
gramme for technical and industrial 
education will go into operation this year. 
New technical schools are to be set up in 
big provincial centres such as Isfahan, 
Meched, Qazvine, Rechte, Yazde and 
Shiraz, while two training centres (one 
for girls, the other for boys) are to be 
established shortly in Teheran. Techni- 
ques taught in these schools will include 
mechanics, foundry, soldering, cabinet- 
making, spinning, weaving, shoemaking, 
etc. Students who have takena three- 
year course in these schools can continue 
their studies at one of the special techni- 
cal institutes which are also to be created 

under the five-year programme. 
(Unesco News) 


Israel 
Education in Israel by Pierre Vernier 


FEW countries have bad to face 

educational problems of such vast 
proportion as those that have confronted 
the State of Israelin the last ten years 
In 1948 the school population of Israel 
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numbered some 100,000. Today there are 
over 500,000 school children and students, 
whose families have come from 60 
different countries, who use more than 70 
languages and who have ways of life and 
thought as varied as their tongues. 


The measures taken to establish the 
educational system of this country have 
been the subject of a study published by 
Unesco under the title of “Education 
in Israel” in a recent number of 
“Education Abstracts’. The study which 
has been written by Mr. M. Avidot, 
Director General of the Ministry of 
Education of Israel, is accompanied by an 
extensive bibliography. 


Reviewing “ten years’ effort” in the 
field of education Mr. Avidot points out 
that the salient factor in education in 
Israel is that “The school population has 
increased five-fold during this period, 
although the general population has 
barely tripled itself. This brought in its 
train serious problems of finding both 
buildings and materials. However 
although at the beginning the situation 
was difficult, in the last two or three years 
it has improved considerably, each new 
village or community having a school of 
its own, even if only a modest one.” 


Another acute problem was the short- 
age of teachers whose numbers increased 


from 5,000 in 1948 to 20,000 in 1958. 


During this period two major laws 
were passed affecting education. The first, 
in 1949, made school attendance compul- 
sory for all children between the ages of 5 
and 11. The second, in 1953, put most 
schools under State control and regularis- 
ed the system of education in all schools. 
The period of compulsory education starts 
with a year in kindergarten and moves 
through the elementary schools. The 
young Israelis then have a choice of three 
types of secondary education : secondary 
academic schools under the control of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture, 
secondary agricultural schools under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture or 
secondary trade schools supervised by the 
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Ministry of Labour. Students continuing 
their studies can later proceed to one of 
three fine universities: The Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem which at the present 
time has six faculties—arts, sciences, 
medicine, law, agriculture and social 
science ; the Israel Institute of Technology 
in Haifa which concentrates on engineer- 
ing and the Weizman Institute of Sciences 
at Rehovot which engages in pure and in 
some cases, applied research in the exact 
sciences. 


Special schools have been established 
for young Arabs living in Israel, mainly 
in the region of Nazareth where 85 
percent of the Arab population of the 
country is concentrated. In these schools 
the Arab children, Moslem and Christian 
alike, are taught in Arabic, Hebrew and 
English being regarded as second 
languages. The school attendance of 
the boys is very satisfactory, being over 
90% but only 50% of girls between the 
ages of 6and 14atrend. Even this figure 
marks an improvement on the period 
prior te the creation of the State cf 


Israel. 


The most interesting part of the 
report, however, deals with the assimila- 
tion of the immigrants. Coming from 60 
countries, they speak more than 70 
different languages and dialects and there 
was a danger at one time that the Hebrew 
Janguage would be submerged under the 
influx of the new arrivals—some 700,000 
in four years. This did not happen 
nearly due to two factors—the multipli- 
city of languages which the immigrants 
brought with them which forced them to 
use one, and the rapid absorption of 
children into schools. In each school the 
children arrived speaking a dozen or more 
languages which made them turn quickly 
to a common  language~-Hebrew—in 
order to communicate with each other. 


For the Israeli authorities, language is 
an essential factor in the integration 
process, and the first objective of the 
adult education programme, which is 
highly developed all over the country, is 
to teach Hebrew to the new arrivals. The 
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Government, local authorities, labour 
Organisations and various voluntary bodies 
conduct a number of courses for adults— 
most outstanding of which are five or 
six-month intensive courses in Hebrew 
held in the so-called “Ulpanim”. 


Though Hebrew constitutes a common 
enominator of language, the problem 
still remains to find a common denomi- 
nator ot culture for such a heterogeneous 
Population in such a restricted area, for, 
if certain immigrants came from extre- 
mely advanced countries, others, from 
the point of view of customs and techni- 
ques, have not passed beyond the stage 
of the Middle Ages. 


So adult education aims at giving a 
basic education to newcomers who have 
never been to school and at the same 
time providing general training to people 
over 16 who seek additional knowledge 
and skills. Courses have been organised 
to this end all over the country and at all 
levels by the Government, by the General 
Labour Federation and by the Israeli 
Army which also performs a useful edu- 
cational function, 


To accomplish so difficult a task, the 
educators and leaders of Israel have used 
experimental methods and Mr. Avidor 
notes that they have achieved more 
successes than failures. This period of 
ten years has been long enough to show 
that great progress has been made in 
raising the cultural level of the new 
immigrants, particularly of the younger 
generation, and the results already 
obtained augur well for the future, 


“Education in Isreal” is one of a series 
of studies and bibliographies published 
by Unesco on different national 
systems of education. Studies produced 
in “Education Abstracts” in 1958 include 
Education in Belgium; Education in 
Egypt ; In-service teacher training in the 
United States; Educational information 
services in the Union of Soviet Republics, 
and Education in the Belgian Congo. 


(Unesco News) 
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Japan 


Improvement of Textbooks and Teaching 
Materials in Asia 


A meeting of experts to study ‘The 
treatment of the West in textbooks and 
teaching materials of South and East 
Asia was organized in Tokyo from 22nd 
September to 4th October 1958 by Unesco 
with the cooperation of the Japanese 
National Commission. 


These experts proposed means of 
international co-operation and exchange 
between Eastern and Western countries 
for the improvement of textbooks and 
other teaching aids and materials, so as 
to promote mutual understanding of 
cultural values. They made constructive 
suggestions for action in the next few 
years designed to help producers of 
teaching materials (writers and publishers 
of textbooks, etc.) in the countries of 
South and East Asia to supply materials 
that are technically of good quality, and 
give as accurate, up-to-date, fair and 
objective a picture of the West as possible, 


About twenty-five educators, invited 
by the Director-General of Unesco, took 
part in the meeting. They included 
specialists representing all the Member 
States of Unesco in South and East Asia 
and there were also a few experts from 
other parts of the world. 


The Tokyo meeting made use of. 
studies conducted in some Asian countries 
on the treatment of the West in Asian 
textbooks. It did not try to resolve 
issues raised in the interpretation of 
certain historical events. Its task was 
to find ways of serving the major project, 
which could be tealistically adapted to 
educational conditions and which could 

elp to meet urgent nerds in regard to 
the production of educational materials. 


U News) 
Netherlands ener 


A School on wheels by Jacqueline Schwab 


The fair which loomed up last night 
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out of the darkness was a magic world of 
pa and music smelling faintly of hot 
coffee. 


| The booth-keepers were doing their 
best to attract customers to the gaily- 
decorated stalls. Children were helping 
them-round-faced, rosy cheeked children, 
looking a little pale under the dazzling 
lights, but proud as punch to be playing 
their part in the fair. They counted 
rifle shots at the shooting gallery, handed 
out rins to throw over bottles, and 
distributed prizes. 


Late hours for children to keep? Yes, 
bet for these youngsters school never 
starts before 10 a.m. Theirs is a special 
school created for the children of travel- 
ling showmen who spend their life “on 
the road” travelling from one town to 
another during the fine season. 


Tomorrow, in the grey light of morn- 
ing, when there are no longer any lights 
or music and the booths are shuttered up, 
the school will be waiting for them on 
the edge ofthe fair-ground. It is a long 
coach, spick, span and modern but which 
still has something of the mystery of the 
old-fashioned caravan. 


In actual fact there are two vans: the 
teacher’s quatters and a trailer which 
serves as a schoolroom. It is light and 
airy with desks set out by the windows 
on either side of a central aisle. All the 
equipment is brand new, and everywhere 
there are flowers or potted plants ; and 
of course drawings too, drawings of the 
fair and the circus animals which are 
familiar sights for these children. Cur- 
tains with a floral design have been fitted 
to the windows; there is a lamp on each 
desk and, at the back of the classroom, 
the teacher's platform and a blackboard. 
The teacher’s wife is busy giving a read- 
ing lesson to the smaller children, while 
her husband at the opposite end of the 
class calls each child in turn to his desk 
to explain the lesson and correct 


mistakes... 


Being constantly on the move during 
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the fine season makes schooling a 
difficult problem for fair people. Their 
children attend school regularly during 
the winter season, but when spring comes 
their wandering life begins again and 
they forget most of what they have 
learned in the various months. The only 
solution, their parents decided, was a 
travelling school which could visit thein 
at regular intervals. They drew up plans 
themselves and had them checked by an 
architect. They were even prepared to 
cover all expenses, including the salary 
of the teacher they had chosen, when the 
State stepped in and took over the whole 
scheme. The travelling school is the 
first of its kind in the Netherlands, and 
probably in the whole of Europe. 

(Unesco News) 


Miscellaneous 
Longer Playing Records for the Blind 


A project designed to give blind 

readers handier “talking books” and 
10 times as many as they now have by 
reducing production costs per book, ıs 
being investigated by the United States 
Library of Congress, which is now: study- 
ing the production of 8-1/3 rpm recordings 
and record players. 


Record players would be smaller, 
lighter and more durable than present 
machines, and smaller records could be 
mailed in less bulky containers. Each 
book would be recorded on a quarter 
the number of records, so that for 
example Ernest Hemingway’s For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, which now requires 22 
records, could be reduced to 6. 


Technical research on the production 
of the new records and players is being 
carried out by Recording for the Blind 
Inc. a non-profit organization in New 
York City, which will report to the 
Librarian of Congress on comparative 
costs and performances of “talking books” 
at 8-1/3, 16-2/3, and 33-1/3 rpm. 


“Talking Books” are at present 
supplied by the Library of Congress to 
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some 50,000 sightless readers, who have a 
choice of about 2,000 titles. The new 
slower speed would mean that more 
titles could be made available to meet 
the increasing demands of blind readers, 
and popular titles which are no longer 
available as the records are worn out 
from repeated use, could be newly 
recorded. (Unesco News) 


Asian Study Kits for United States 
Schools 


S part of a programme to encourage 
study of Asian countries in United 
States schools, the Asia Society in New 
York has assembled an experimental 
packet of teaching materials designed 


to supplement textbooks and other 
sources. 


Each kit includes 17 photographs of 
representative Hindu, Buddhist and 
Moghul art and architecture, a series of 
“people-and- places” pictures with 
captions, and pamphlets, reference lists, 
maps and other audio-visual materials. 


(Unesco News) 


Regional Seminar on Education Reform 
for South and East Asia 


PLANS to bring out- dated school systems 
into line with rapidly changing 
economic, social and political conditions, 
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were discussed by leading educationists 
from eighteen Asian nations at a Seminar 
on Educational Reform for South and 
East Asia held in New Delhi from August 
25 to September 6, 1958. The Seminar 
which took place under the sponsorship 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
provided a forum for the exchange of 
views and experience in building up 
school systems to meet both the needs of 
the individual and the demands of the 
society in which he lived. 


The countries invited were : 
Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
China, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Korea, 
Laos, Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam and the 
British Borneo Group. India was the 
host country. Discussions at the seminar 
were based on and developed from 
reports on measures of school reform 
over a 12-year period carried through by 
the participating countries, 


Supplementary these reports, 
Unesco Secretariat had prepared a 
summary on educational advances and 
reforms made in six countries, represent- 
ing a variety of systems, outside the Asian 
area. The countries chosen were: 
Brazil, France, Italy. Yugoslavia, Sweden 
and the United Kingdom. 


(Unesco News) 
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“The Ascent of History”, Book I, 
The Ancient World, 136 pages ; Book 
If, The Middle Ages, 164 pages, by 
Joseph Segers, S.J. (The Little Flower 


Press, Calcutta, 1958). Price Rs. 2l- 


each. 


The history syllabus prescribed by the 
Board of Secondary Education, West 
Bengal, for the classes VI to VIII has 
some very encoutaging features, even if 
it borders on the over-ambitious. It seeks 
to provide for students of the 12-14 age- 
group a graduated view of human develop. 
ment from the earliest times to the 
modern period. A continuous history 
of the world on an elementary level has 
not been aimed at. Instead, attention is 
focussed on the crucial epochs in the 
history of civilisation, with special 
reference to India, and on certain key- 
figures whose careers moulded and at the 
same time reflected the life of their times. 
To present this complex picture in a 
way which would be both intelligible 
and interesting to the very young is no 
easy task. Father Segers deserves to be 
congratulated on having succeeded in his 
attempt remarkably well. 


Book I (The Ancient World) in the 
present series begins the story with the 
origin of the frst men and traces it 
through the rise of the river valley civili- 
zations, the emergence of the Aryan 
peoples, the growth of the great religions 
and the classical ages of China, Greece, 
Rome and India. Book II (The Middle 
Ages), beginning with an account of the 
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Barbarian invasions, goes on to describe 
the civilizations of mediaeval Bengal, 
evidently with the object of arousing in 
the student an awareness of his imme- 
diate surroundings set in the perspective 
of a wider universal past. The emphasis 
throughout is on the diverse facets of 
civilization and culture,—specially those 
which were not only characteristic of 
particular epochs, but came to be a part 
of the common heritage of man, Out- 
lines of political history—the rise and 
fall of empires, conflicts between great 
powers of the past, chronological details 
in the lives of great men,—have been 
brought into the picture only so far as 
these are essential for providing a frame- 
work to the story of civilization. The 
author has maintained throughout an 
admirable balance between the narrative 
and the descriptive aspects and the two 
together bring into clear focus the conti- 
nuous flow of human history. The tone 
adopted is conversational, which is pet- 
haps not so very unusual in a text- 
book of this type. But what is excep- 
tional is the fact that Father Segers has 
successfully avoided banality into which 
this style of writing may easily lead one. 
The production of the book like its 
writing shows the same intelligent care 
and attention to detail. The pictures, 
for instance, are not collected hapha- 
zardly from indifferent books but care- 
fully chosen to sipplement or illustrate 
the text, so that they may vivify the past 
and evoke curiosity. Questions, exercises, 
chronological summaries, comparative time 
charts, notes on vocabulary—all add to 
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the value of the book. Bibliographies 
have also been appended, presumably for 
the use of teachers. There is scope for 
some improvement here, for the books 
listed are exclusively secondary works. 
Some of the great classics and travellers’ 
accounts could be included in the biblio- 
graphy with suggestions regarding 
passages illustrative of the text that might 
be read out and explained to the students. 


It is precisely in view of the almost 
uniformly high standard of these admir- 
able textbooks that one has to point out 
certain shortcomings. The spelling of 
oriental names, for instance, does not 
appear to have followed any consistent 
or accepted system. For instance, the 
author writes “Mohammed” for 
“Muhammad”, while “Muharram” is 
spelt the correct way. The chapters on 
India also contain certain factual inaccu-~ 
racies. Megha Dutta for instance, (sic) 
is referred to asa drama (Book I, p.126), 
the story of Chandragupta’s marriage to 
Selecusus’ daughter is accepted as sober 
history (Book I, p. 88). 


A far more serious defect of these 
books is their unconcealed attempt at 
introducing doctrinaire anti-rational 
ideas. Statements such as the following 
would appear incongruous in any text- 
book of a secular educational system : 
“So far, we have spoken of mankind as 
travelling together. But you may ask, 
what is the goal?...... All depends on 
the right answer to the great question, 
What happens after death?” (Book 
J, p-3) “It is........impossible that man, 
a spiritual creature, should come, just 
by gradual evolution, from an ape or any 
other animal. Only a direct intervention 
of the creator would produce man.” 
(Book I p. 7). Further instances could 
be quoted. But the above are enough to 
show how easily any innocent textbook 
on history can be used to influence young 
minds in a particular direction. It is one 
thing to mention the recent modifica- 
tions of Darwinian theories, another to 
treat the whole thing as scrapped because 
it does not fit in with certain theological 
dogmas. It is unfortunate that a history 


textbook of such obvious merit should 
suffer from this defect because it detracts 
from the value of an otherwise compe- 


tent k. 
ii T. Raychaudhuri 
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Better Teacher Education by E.A. 


Pires, Principal, Central Institute of 
Education, Delhi—(University Press, 
Delhi) Pages 278. 


THIS isa collection of articles written 

and addresses delivered over a period 
of years by Dr. E.A. Pires on problems 
relating to the improvement of teacher 
education in India, Starting with a 
brief historical sketch on the develop- 
ment of teacher training, the author goes 
on to discuss in the subsequent chapters 
the functions of teacher education and 
the major tasks which face such education 
in our country today, He makes a broad 
and comprehensive survey, covering topics 
such as the teacher’s role in the New 
Education, the place of ideals in the 
teacher's life, the problems of proper 
recruitment and selection, the radical 
reform of the teacher education courses, 
the necessity of training in guidance and 
counselling and the signiticance of the 
In-service programme of activities. 
Special sections have been devoted to the 
recommendations on teacher education 
made by the University Education 
Commission, the Secondary Education 
Commission and the BEd. Syllabus 


Committee appointed in 1957 by the 
Ministry of Education. 


Anybody who is familiar with the 
work of our teacher education institutions 
must be aware of the striking defects 
that characterise the programmes of 
theoretical and practical training pro- 
vided by these institutions. The pro- 
grammes seem to be directed mainly 
towards equipping the trainees with the 
necessary skill for effective classroom 
teaching, with the result that in many 
cases teacher education has come to mean 
little more than making the prospective 
teachers learn a few tricks of the trade 
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for imparting knowledge to the pupils. 
In chapter after chapter, Dr. Pires 
criticises with sincerity and fervour 
this narrow concept of the func- 
tions of the training college, and 
discusses at length the measures that can 
be taken to develop among the teachers 
the insights, attitudes and abilities that 
will enable them to meet the new demands 
made on all schools in a young and grow- 
ing democracy. If there is one reform 
that is stressed over and over again in the 
pages of this volume, it is the compre- 
hensive programme of practical training 
that the author would like to see 
introduced in the B.T. and B.Ed. courses. 
Such a programme is expected to comprise, 
besides the practice of teaching and the 
observation of a certain number of 
lessons, the study of different types of 
schools, participation in and organisation 
of curricular activities, preparation ofa 
case-study, preparation and use of audio- 
visual aids, and construction and adminis- 
tration of at least one achievement 
test. 


In a book of this type, you cannot 
expect a logical development of the theme 


from chapter to chapter. and there is 
bound to be a certain amount of repeti- 
tion. Nevertheless the matter has been 
presented in a remarkably coherent and 
systematic order. The author, who had 
the opportunity of visiting a number of 
teacher education institutions in foreign 
countries, first as a member of the 
International Team of Experts and again 
as a member of the Team of Educationists 
that visited the U.S.S.R. in 1956, has 
drawn upon his rich and varied experience 
to pack the pages of the book with 
interesting and highly instructive infor- 
mation. The style issimple and always 
lucid, and the valedictory addresses 
given to the students of the Central 
Institute of Education make delighrful 
reading. 


The book isa useful addition to the 
somewhat meagre literature available on 
problems of teacher education institu- 
tions in India. It will be of value not 
only to the students and the staff of our 
training colleges but also to all those who 
are interested in improving the quality 
of the teaching profession. 

A.R. Dawood 
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Teacher Trainees at Work 





In the Science 
laboratory _ 
(C.LE., Delhi) 


This ssue 


HY train teachers ? Are trained teachers better than” 
untrained teachers merely by virtue of the training 
they receive ata training college ? If training of teachers is 
necessary (as is the consensus of opinion generally), what 
programme of teacher education should be devised to equip 
the teacher in the best possible manner for his job ? These 
and other related questions are posed by many thinking 
people and it is for this reason that we focus attention on 
teacher training in this issue. The first two articles raise 
such pertinent questions as—what is the value and 
justification of a training college ? Or, what are the essentials 
of an ideal teacher education programme ? Answers to these 
questions are not easy to find for an assessment of any 
aspect of education takes time and is essentially a matter of 
experimentation. 

A new item that will be of considerable interest to our 
readers in this issue is the letter from a teacher addressed to 
the educational administrator. The leiter is critical of 
many aspects of the existing educational setup but itis 
candid and not without self-criticism. If more teachers 
come forward with a genuine expression of their views about 
education based on personal experience, we shall be glad to 
start a regular teachers’ diary in this journal. 

That originality in instruction is a matter of approach 
is proven by the writer of ‘‘Dramatization in Classroom 
Teaching” who gives interesting examples of how different 
subjects can be made to come alive through the medium of 
drama. The Readers’ Forum carries a fourth series of 
articles on the controversial question—is secondary education 
primarily a general preparation for life or is it a training 
ground to prepare a student for an occupation at the end of 
his secondary school career? Other items of interest 
include a short story, accounts of school projects, and a 
highly instructive article on how to organise and run the 


school library. 


WHY TRAIN TEACHERS? 


(This isan account of a project planned by David Hare Training College, Calcutta. 
The project is a comparative study of ‘Trained’ vs. ‘Untrained’ teachers in respect of teaching 


efficiency, In this article Principal D. N. Ray, 
and the lines on which the study is to be conducted). 


[5 cur scheme of educational reform 

there is an ever-growing emphasis on the 
training of teachers because it is felt that 
unless the teacher is trained. ali our ideas 


of orienting teaching methods and curri- 
cula will not bear much fruit. Indeed the 
facilities that now exist for teacher 


training though far from adequate would, 
by comparison with the facilities available 
some years ago, show that we have gone a 
long way in this dirsction. For example, 
59 years ago our training college, the first 
training college for graduate teachers, 
named after the great British philanthropist 
Mr. David Hare, was founded in Bengal. 
In 1918 the College started with 20 students, 
now in 1958 its enrolment is 240. As late 
as 1947 this College 


writes how the idea occurred to them 


In most of these colleges free tuition is 
Provided, 50% of the students receive 
monthly stipends of Rs. 50 or Rs. 40. 
Most of the students are deputed teachers 
and receive their full salaries and dearness 
allowances. The West Bengal Government 
has decided to train all graduate teachers 
of less than 10 years’ experience who are 


below 50 years of age and working in aided 
schools. 


In other States also similar facilities are 
being provided. Both the Central and 
State Governments are spending money on 
the training of teachers and recently, through 
the Extension Service Departments attached 
to 52 Training Colleges or Training Depart~ 


ments attached to the 
was the only Govern- By Universities, they are 
ment Training College D.N. Ray trying to provide inser. 
for graduate teachers Principal, David Hare Training College, vice training and there- 
in West Bengat. At Cal by improve the quality 
that time in undivided sie 


Bengal there were 3 non-Government 
institutions, 2 in Calcutta and 1 at Berham- 
pore in Murshidabad, besides the Teacher 
Training Department attached to the 
University of Calcutta. The total number 
of students in these 5 institutions was not 
more than 200. Since then the training 
facilities for graduate teachers. both men 
and women, have been steadily extended. 
There are at present 4 Government, 4 
Government-sponsored and 5 non-govern- 
ment training institutions including the 
Vinay Bhavan of the Viswa Bharati Uni- 
versity and the Teachers’ Training 
Department of the Calcutta University, 
cateting to the needs of graduate teachers 
of West Bengal. Of these, as many as 3 (all 
Government-sponsored) colleges have been 
opened only this year. The total number 
of places for admission is now nearly 1500 


believe that trained teachers 


of work in schools. 


As an incentive to undergoing training 
and taking the B.T. or B. Ed. (or L.T. as 
it is called in some places) degree, trained 
graduate teachers are being given higher 
scales of pay and untrained graduate 
teachers ate not even considered for certain 
posts. In some cases, however, teachers 
above a certain age with a minimum 
number of years’ experience are exempted 
from undergoing training and put on the 
same svale of pay as trained graduates. 


Evidently those who insist on training 


are better 
than untrained teachers. 


There are, however, quite a large 


number of persons, successful in their pro- 
fessions, who were not taught 


by trained 
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teachers. They are of the opinion that 
their untrained teachers were much better 
than our trained teachers. It is also not 
uncommon to be told by untrained teachers 
themselves that they find no special merit 
in the work of their trained colleagues. 
In point of fact the recent follow-up study 
conducted by the Department of Education, 
Gauhati University, confirms the view held 
by this group of people that trained 
teachers in most cases go back to their old 
practices and show no signs of having bene- 
fited in any way from their training. In 
this connection, I would like to quote an 
interesting story that I readin an educa- 
tional journal in December, 1957 of a 
discussion on this subject among some high 
level educationists in New Delhi. One of 
the participants thought that the 
B. Ed. programme should be for the below 
average students only. Naturally there 
were protests from others but the speaker 
saw no reason to change his opinion and 
sali : 


“JT should like to see a careful research 
study jn which first class M.A’s and B.A’s 
could be permitted to try their hand at 
teaching without any professional training 
at all. I believe that an honest, objective 
study comparing the teaching effectiveness 
of the experimental groups with that ofa 
representative sampling of M.A.B.T’s and 
B.A.B.T’s would support my view that 
for bright students a so-called professional] 
training is almost a complete waste of 
tim e” 


“And to whom” asked some one after a 
brief pause. “would you entrust the task 
of making this objective comparison ?” 

“To the training colleges, of course’, 
was the instant reply ! 


Well then, about a year back when I 
visited Delhi to attend the last meeting of 
the B. Ed. Syllabus Revision Committee, 
ic was suggested in the course of a discussion 
with a friend of mine, himself an educationist, 
that a study of trained vs. untrained gra- 
duate teachers would be a good project for 
my college to undertake. My friend slyly 
hinted that the study would result in a vote 
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of no confidence on training colleges. I at 
once took up the idea. A study like this 
would mean a sort of self-evaluation. Are 
we, the training college people, delivering 
the goods ? Is a trained graduate teacher 
really better than an untrained one? Is 
there any justification for putting so much 
premium on training ? Further, this study, 
if properly conducted, will indicate the 
lines on which B.T./B.Ed. curriculum could 
be improved. If training mainly consists 
in lectures to be attended and examinations 
to be passed and that too with the help of 
‘Made Easies’, I concede there will hardly 
be any difference between trained and 
untrained teachers. 


Therefore, on my return to Calcutta I 
prepared a scheme in collaboration with 
two of my colleagues. In planning a project 
like this, one has to he clear about the 
definition of a ‘good’ teacher. It is not 
enough to say that a trained teacher is 
better than an untrained teacher. We 
must know definitely in what respects a 
trained teacher may be considered to be 
superior to an untrained one. 


A comparative study of this question is 
closely linked up with another important 
problem, that of the measurement of teaching 
efficiency. If we could devise some objec- 
tive tools for measuring ‘teaching efficiency’, 
the task of examining our teacher trainees 
would be much simpler and our grading 
much more reliable. I remember the days 
when the number of candidates was much 
smaller, say not more than 100 and the 
examination in practica] teaching was con- 
ducted by one external examiner and 
one or more internal examiners according to 
the number of colleges sending up the 
candidates, neither the trainees nor their 
trainers were happy about it. The marking 
was far from being objective. Now with 
the increase in the number of candidates 
(more than 1000 in the B.T. examination of 
the Calcutta University, this year and the 
number of external examiners (different 
for different centres), the problem has 
become far more difficult. In the present 
system uniformity of standard is impossible 
to maintain. 
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The main idea of the project is to 
compare the trained and untrained teachers 
in terms of teaching efficiency. There is no 
adequate explicit definition of teacher effi- 
ciency, but three approaches are apparent in 
measurement procedures : 


(a) definitions based upon estimates of 
traits (qualities) assumed to func- 
tion in the teaching act such as 
drive. considerateness. emotional 
stability, objectivity, intelligence 
and the like. 

(b) definitions based on appraisal of 
activities included in teaching as 
discovering and defining pupil needs, 
setting goals, stimulating interest 
(pupil activity), choosing learning 
experiences. guiding learning acti- 
vities, appraising results, and the 
like ; and 

(c) definitions derived from measures of 
pupil growth. 


Corresponding to the above three app- 
roaches, we have (a) Rating scales; (b) 
Tests of teaching ability ; and (c) Tests of 
pupil achievement. 


The project proposed to be taken up by 
our College has two phases. The first phase 
will be spread over two years. 


In the first part of the first phase, we 
would try to develop or adapt the following 
tools : 

(a) A Rating scale in respect of an 
agreed list of traits. qualities ; or character- 
istics which are considered essential to the 
successful performance of the teaching act. 

(b) A Teaching Ability Test (if practi- 
cable) on the lines of some teaching aptitude 
tests published in America. 
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for experience. 
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(c) A Teacher Attitude Inventoy. 


In the second part of the first phase, when 
the above tools reach a more or less 
operational stage, an experimental survey 
will be made of graduate teachers of a 
number of schools in West Bengal, mainly 
in Calcutta. They will be rated on a five- 
point scale of efficiency, the most efficient 
and the poorest occupying the two extreme 
points, on the basis of the application of 
those tools and the judgment of experts. 


Attempts will then be made to show how 
these teachers are distributed in regard to the 
two categories of “trained” and ‘‘untrained’’. 
As far as practicable factors like school condi- 
tions, academic attainments, teaching experi- 
ence, age, etc. will be held constant. A further 
subdivision of trained teachers into those 
who have passed out from training colleges 
providing facilities for co-curricular activi- 
ties and others may be made. 


If the results prove encouraging, in the 
second phase of the project which will be 
taken up in the third year, ‘pupil change’ 
may be used as the main criterion for teach- 
ing success. After all, schools exist for the 
sake of children and teaching should be 
judged by its effects upon children. 


We are now about to start on the first 
phase of the project. Once it gets going, 
our problems will take definite shapes and 
will clamour for solution. I have no doubt 
in my mind that research in this line ‘‘will 
carry us several steps further towards the 
solution of an exceedingly important and 
exceedingly difficult problem” (Walker)— 
the measurement of teaching efficiency and 


make our faith in a good programme of 
teacher-education stronger. 





but to their capacity 
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A programme of teacher education, like 

other programmes of professional educa- 
tion such as medical education and engineer- 
ing education, should be of a sufficiently 
long duration to turn out teachers who are 
not only equipped with a knowledge of the 
technique and methods of teaching but also 
have a good mastery of the subjects they 
are going to teach and, what is more 
important, a type of personality suited for 
the work of teaching. 


One of the difficulties experienced by 
teachers’ colleges today is the lack of 
adequate mastery of subject-matter by 
student teachers who come for their pro- 
fessional training with all kinds of academic 
preparation not at all suited to the needs 
of the schools where 


ers’ college students who have a real lean- 
ing towards the teaching profession. 


The Report of the International Team 
on Secondary Education has pointed out 
several advantages of a course of concurrent 
general and professional education for 
teachers. To quote from the report: “In 
the first place, it permits a close integration 
of the teacher’s general education after high 
school and his professional training; the 
study of the subjects in which the teacher 
is specializing to teach can be approached 
from the point of view of the actual needs 
of schools. Secondly, the length of the 
course gives the teacher training institutions 
a much longer time to impart to their 
students an enthusiasm for and a devotion 

to the profession. Then, 


they will be teaching By it permits a greater 
heir training. ; flexibility f ad. 
oe E.A. Pires ing Pee eater 


Many of them have 
not pursued more than 
one of the school 
subjects up to the required graduate level. 
Very often they have specialised at the 
university in subjects like philosophy and 
political science and have not studied any 
of the subjects in the school curriculum. 
For this reason, besides others, I am of the 
opinion that a three or four-year course of 
concurrent general and professional educa- 
tion after the higher secondary examination 
would produce much better teachers than 
the secondary teachers’ colleges are able to 
turn out with a mere nine months’ training 
after graduation. Today, the vast majority 
of students, specially the men, who apply 
for admission to teachers’ colleges are 
persons who have failed to make good in 
‘other fields and have turned their attention 
to teaching as a last resort. A three or 
four-year course of training after the higher 
secondary school would bring to the teach- 
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aspects of the training 


such as child study, 
Observation of teaching and practice 
teaching. What is perhaps the greatest 


advantage of this system jis that it gives 
plenty of time for the student to decide 
whether he or she is really fitted for teach- 
ing. It also makes it easy for the teacher 
educator to plan a systematic programme 
of guidance and counselling with a view to 
encouraging and helping those students who 
have the potentialities of a good teacher 
and discouraging those who are lacking in 
such potentialities.” 


Another point on which I feel very 
strongly is about making teachers’ colleges 
fully residential. The Secondary Education 
Commission has emphasized the need to 
make teachers’ colleges residential and has 
indicated one important advantage that 
such colleges have over the non-residential 
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colleges, namely, the possibility of an ampler 
and richer provision of co-curricular activi- 
ties and opportunities for community service. 
To this advantage may also be added the 
greater possibility in residential institutions 
of a closer personal relationship between the 
faculty and the students, specially if pro- 
vision is made for all members of the faculty 
to reside on the premises of the college. I 
am, therefore, all in favour of making our 
teacher education institutions residential], 


Another matter which affects the quality 

of the training given to prospective teachers 
is the system of external examinations that 
is still in vogue today in this country. I 
am of the opinion that our teachers’ colleges 
would be able to do a much better job 
of teacher education if the final assess- 
ment of their stadents was left entirely to 
them. Today, the training given tends 
to be very largely circumscribed by the 
courses of studies prescribed by the univer- 
sity and by the external examination which 
comes at the end of the training. There 
may be no harm in teachers’ colleges having 
to conform to certain standards of attain- 
ment both in the theoretical studies and in 
the practical aspects of training ; but they 
should have sufficient freedom to modify 
and adapt the training from time to time 
to the special needs of their students and 
of the schools where they will teach after 
graduation. The present system of external 
examinations does not permit such adapta- 
tion. J also feel that in the assessment of 
student teachers there should be as much 
weightage given to the practical aspects of 
the course as to the theoretical aspects. 
which is not the practice today in the vast 
majdrity of our teachers’ colleges. 


I shall now try to discuss the nature of 
the programme of teacher education against 
the important objectives of . such a pro- 
gramme. 


The first objective of teacher education 
should be the promotion of sound physical 
health among the student teachers anda 
keen awareness of the principles of health 
education. To ensure the good health of 
a teacher trainee it is necessary that 
there should be a rigorous physical check- 
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up at the time of admission followed by 
periodical medical examinations. The 
college should provide a rich and varied 
programme of physical education and games 
to ensure the physical fitness of the student 
teachers during their period of training. 
This programme should be suited to the 
needs of individual students with varying 
physical abilities. This is one of the areas 
of teacher education which can be better 
provided for in a residential institution than 
ina day-training college. As the students 
will have to be concerned, when they 
become teachers, with the physical develop- 
ment and welfare of their purpils, it is 
necessary that they should be provided 
with adequate opportunities for the study 
of health education with special reference 
to the needs of school children. In recent 
years there has been a great deal of 
discussion about the place of sex education 
in teachers’ colleges. I believe that it is 
not difficult for a teachers’ college to 
provide opportunities for a study of the 
guiding principles of sex education with 
special reference to the problems of adoles- 
cent children. 


The second objective of teacher edu- 
cation is mental training. A teachers’ 
college which does not provide adequate 
opportunities for the development of clear 
thinking and expression on the part of its 
students is failing in a very important 
matter. Today, there is an overemphasis 
on lecture work which does not provide 
sufficient opportunities for student teachers 
for logical and critical thinking. It is 
essential that such opportunities should be 
provided by cutting down the amount 
of lecture work that is generally done and 
providing more time for discussions, 
tutorials and seminars. If the duration 
of the course permits, it would be advisable 
to have a regular course on logical thinking. 
A book like L. Susan Stebbing’s Thinking 
to Some Purpose, or R.W. Jepson’s Clear 
Thinking or Robert H. Thouless’s Straight 
and Crooked Thinking could be made the 
basis of a useful course in clear thinking. 
But, if sucha course is not feasible in a 
nine months’ programme. every opport- 
unity should be availed of to get the 
students to think logically and critically. 
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One way of doing this is to get them to 
analyse and discuss reports and statements 


jn newspapers and journals, particularly 
statements on educational policy. For 
the development of clear and logical 


expression in speech and in writing, teachers’ 
colleges can and should provide ample 
opportunities through the organisation of 
debates, symposia and panel discussions, 
and through a regular programme of essays 
and assignments. It is also the function 
ofthe teachers’ college to help its students 
to acquire effective methods of study. A 
few general lectures on the subject followed 
by individual guidance in the tutorial 
meetings should help student teachers in 
this regard. 


Helping student teachers to be better 
adjusted and to acquire emotional balance 
is another important function of teacher 
education. There is great value in a brief 
course in mental hygiene, specially if the 
course has a practical orientation. It will 
help student teachers not only to understand 
their pupils but also to know themselves 
better. However, a mere course in mental 
hygiene is not sufficient for the purpose. 
One of the functions of a tutor in a teachers’ 
college should be to give personal guidance 
to his students as and when it is required. 
The tutor should be to all intents and 
purposes the “friend, philosopher and guide” 
of his wards. Social adjustment can also 
be fostered through a rich and varied 
programme of co-curricular activities in 
which the students are given opportunities 
to cooperate with their colleagues. Co- 
curricular activities have the value of 
highlighting the adjustment difficulties of 
students, and if the faculty is observant 
and tactful it can help greatly in resolving 
the tensions that arise and in promoting 
better adjustment among the students. 
A good proportion of students will also 
find classroom discipline a problem. The 
supervisors of practice teaching, if they 
are understanding and symputhetic, can 
help such students to see the sources of 
their difficulties and to apply remedial 
measures to improve the discipline of their 
classes. 


As the moral and spiritual aspect of 


a teacher's personality makes a considerable 
impact upon the minds of growing children, 
a major responsibility of teacher education is 
to aid in the moral and spiritual development 
of prospective teachers. Not every student 
who comes for training has positive moral 
and spiritual ideals and attitudes. Such 
students are in real need of help in reorient- 
ing their outlook. Here again, individual 
guidance given by a student’s tutor or the 
supervisor of his practice teaching or some 
sympathetic member of the faculty is an 
effective instrument. But there is also 
another powerful means of aiding the moral 
and spiritual development of student teachers. 
The daily morning assembly can be, and has 
been, very effectively used for this purpose. 
A morning assembly programme consisting 
of a devotional song or recitation, a prayer 
and an inspiring address or exhortation is a 
highly effective means of spiritual upliftment. 


As teachers need to have a proper 
understanding of their social environment, 
teachers’ colleges should provide facilities 
for the development of such understanding. 
Various means can be emploved for this 
purpose, of which the most useful are 
seminars, debates, symposia and talks by 
eminent people on current social problems. 
Visits to social institutions in the neighbour- 
hood can also be arranged to-give student 
teachers a better understanding of their 
social and cultural environment ; and, when- 
ever and wherever possible. they may also 
be encouraged to participate in programmes 
of social service. There is another aspect 
of this question of the development of social 
understanding which is a responsibility of 
the teachers’ college, and that is, helping 
student teachers to understand the social 
background of their pupils. Student teachers 
therefore need to be acquainted with some 
of the techniques used in community surveys. 
They also need to be encouraged to use 
some of these techniques in developing an 
understanding of the pupils when they are 
required to teach during their period of 
training. 


The development of a wholesome philo- 
sophy of life and of education is another 
important objective of the teachers’ college. 
This is generally sought to be achieved 
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through a course in the theory or principles 
of education. I am not sure whether a 
course like this is adequate for the purpose 
unless it is reinforced by other measures. A 
valuable instrument for this purpose is again 
the daily morning assembly which can be 
used for helping student teachers to realise 
their responsibilities as teachers and as 
citizens of a democratic state and to develop 
a proper professional etiquette. Then there 
are opportunities in the tutorial meetings 
for philosophical discussions on the purpose 
of life and on the general objectives of edu- 
cation. Special celebrations of national 
days and of national festivals and the 
commemoration of national heroes can also 
be utilised to instil in student teachers ideas 
and ideals conducive to the development of 
a wholesome philosophy of life and 
education. 


It is expected of teachers’ colleges that 
they will foster in their students a sympathe- 
t:e understanding of children. A course in 
educational psychology is the chief means 
utilized for this purpose. But by itself it 
is inadequate unless it is supplemented by 
some more practical measures. It is a helpful 
practice to get student teachers to prepare 
detailed case studies of one or two or more 
ehildren ; for such ease studies help them to 
understand how every child is unique and 
how the varied backgrounds of children 
condition their peculiar behaviour and effect 
their individual development. Besides study- 
ing individual children it is also a helpful 
practice for student teachers to make a study 
of children’s group behaviour, as such a 
study gives them a practical insight into the 
principles of group dynamics and group 
psychology. It is understood that in a 
secondary teachers’ college the emphasis will 
be on a study of adolescents rather than of 
younger children. It is also expected that 
an understanding of children will lead to the 
development of wholesome attitudes towards 
them. As such attitudes are likely to be 
revealed to a large extent in the actual 
contacts of student teachers with their 
pupils, both in the classroom and outside it, 
during the period of practice teaching, it is 
desirable that such experiences should he 
made the basis of whatever guidance is given 
to them by their tutors and supervisors, 
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Another important objective of teacher 
education is to help student teachers to 
develop skill in the choice and use of the 
right methods and techniques of teaching. 
It is for this purpose that a certain amount 
of practice teaching is provided for in the 
curriculum of teacher education. However, 
there is one common observable defect in 
the kind of practice teaching that is generally 
done: it tends to be stereotyped and to 
follow a single pattern. If practice teachin 
is to be really helpful to student teachers 
they should be encouraged to try out a 
variety of methods, including projects, 
dramatization, supervised study and field 
trips and to make use of a wide variety of 
teaching aids such as films, filmstrips, tape 
recording and school broadcasts, One reason 
why this is generally not done is because 
the schools that are used for practice teach- 
ing are somewhat reluctant to perimt 
student teachers to experiment with their 
classes. It is for this reason that every 
teachers’ college needs to have an experi- 
mental or laboratory school attached to it. 
In such a school it would be easier for the 
faculty to demonstrate the use of a large 
variety of techniques which it is not possible 
to do in a regular school ; it would also be 
possible for the student teachers occas 
to try their hand at some of these tech 
What is important is that prospective 
teachers should be helped to develop an 
experimental attitude towards teaching, and 
this can only be done by encouraging them 
to conduct experiments in their classes with 
a variety of methods and procedures with a 
view to finding out which of them are suited 
to their own special abilities and interests. 
In this connection jt may also be stated that 
some initiation into simple research techni- 
ques and experimental designs related 
particularly to experiments in methodology 
which would be helpful in reading and 
understanding research studies is a valid 


desideratum in a programme of teacher 
education. 


ionally 
niques, 


There is a great deal of emphasis in 
modern education on t 


he use of all kinds of 
audio-visual aids, and student teachers need 
to be given some practical experience in the 
choice and preparation of visual materials 
as well as in the use of mechanical 
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appliances. There should be a comprehensive 
practical course in the preparation of visual 
aids which should be supplemented by 
facilities for student teachers to handle 
mechanical appliances like recorders and 
projectors ; for it is only through such direct 
experience that they can develop the ability 
to use such materials in their day to day 
teaching. ` 


There are a number of other activities 
which form a significant part of the work of 
a teacher and to which student teachers 
should be oriented during their period of 
training. The most significant of these may 
be mentioned here. Student teachers need to 
be ıcquainted in a practical way with the 
organisation of co-curricular activities, with 
the organisation of school and class libraries 
and with the organisation of houses or 
homerooms and various forms of student 


government, Of course, there will be a 
certain amount of discussion of these 
matters in the theory courses: but 


it is necessary also to get student teachers 
to make a critical study of these aspects of 
school organisation in actual operation in 
their practising schools. As far as possible, 
an attempt should be made in the formula- 
tion of the programme of practical activities 
at the teachers’ college itself to incorporate 
some of these features so as to provide 
student teachers with practical experience 
in these directions. 


Another responsibility which teachers 
are having to assume in a greater and 
greater degree is in the matter of curriculum 
construction. Increasingly, teachers are 
being provided with opportunities to parti- 
cipate in the reconstruction of the syllabuses 
in the subjects they have to teach and in 
the selection of the textbooks and other 
reading materials they have to use. It is, 
therefore, necessary for teachers’ colleges 
to get their students to critically evaluate 
the syllabuses, textbooks and other supple- 
mentary reading materials in use in the 
schools and to offer their own suggestions 
for their improvement. As films, filmstrips 
and slides are also coming to be used more 
and more in classroom instruction, student 
teachers need to be helped to develop the 
Necessary criteria for evaluating such aids 


to teaching. It is a useful practice to have 
a regular, say fortnightly, programme of 
educational films in which a critical appraisal 
of the films ( or filmstrips or slides ) shown 
is attempted. 


Another important aspect of a teacher’s 
work relates to the preparation and use of 
assignments and tests. Any amount of 
theoretical study in these areas will never 
be adequate unless it is supplemented by 
actual experience in the preparation of 
stimulating assignments and the right kind 
of test items. It is, therefore, necessary to 
supplement the work done in the lecture 
room by actual practice in preparing a 
variety of challenging assignments and 
research test questions related to the 
objectives of teaching and the actual learn- 
Ing experiences of the pupils. In these as 
in all other aspects of the work of a progres- 
sive teacher, such as the effective use of 
bulletin boards, the production of class 
magazines, the conduct of excursions and 
field trips, and the organisation of hobby 
clubs and co-curricular activities, the best 
principle for a teachers’ college to follow 
is to help its students to learn by doing” 
by providing them with facilities and oppor- 
tunities for having such experiences as part 
of their practical training at the college. 


As the teacher today is not a mere 
purveyor of knowledge but also a guide to 
his pupils, helping them to discover and to 
realise their abilities and their weaknesses. 
and to make their choices of curricular 
courses and co-curricular activities, pros- 
pective teachers require orientation in the 
basic principles and techniques of guidance 
and counselling which should, therefore. 
find a place in the curriculum of teacher 
education. The practical experience in this 
regard can be given in relation to the case 
studies that the student teachers will be 
required to prepare. Training in the main- 
tenance of cumulative records is an 
important aspect of training in guidance 
which should not be overlooked. 


As teachers need to grow in creative 
expression, it is desirable that teachers’ 
colleges should provide opportunities toe 
their students for rich and varied experi- 
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ences in creative expression suited to their 
individual talents and interests. It is not 
difficult for a teachers’ college to provide 
for such experiences in its programmes ; but 
it is not easy to draw students into such 
programmes, particularly because there has 
been very little emphasis on creative ex- 
pression either in school or at the 
university, Nevertheless, as this is an 
important aspect of the development 
of a teacher to be, the teachers’ 
college must do its best in this 
regard and provide ample opportunities 
for its students for creative expression in 
speech, writing, art, handicrafts, music and 
dramatics. One way of doing this is to 
organise a namber of hobby clubs, to one 
or two of which each student may be 
required to belong. Another way is to pro- 
mote a varied programme of co-curricular 
activities in the college right through the 
period of the training and expect some 
minimum participation from each student 
in those activities which interest him. 


I should like to conclude this article by 
stressing that for the implementation of such 
a programme it is necessary for a college 
to have a competent staff of teacher edu- 
cators who, with their academic attainments, 
their professional ability and their personal 
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qualities are able to inspire their students. 
I would like to reiterate here the recom- 
mendation of the International Team on 
Secondary Education in this respect. The 
Team was of the opinion that “the greatest 
possible care needs to be taken in the 
selection of the staff of a training institution 
which more than anything else, determines 
the quality of the training that can be given 
by the institution.” It recommended that 
‘an staffing training institutions, attention 
should be paid to a candidate’s academic 
background, his professional preparation 
and experience, his personal qualities and 
his competence in some field of co-curricular 
activities.” I am definitely of the opinion 
that the emoluments of teacher educators in 
this country today are not adequate for 
attracting the kind of persons indicated in 
this recommendation. 


Iam not even sure that the methods of 
selection employed are always conducive 
to this end. Very often it has happened 
that the principal of the college has had no 
say whatever in such selection, when probably 
he was in the best position to say what 
kind of person he needed for a particular job 
in his college. This, therefore, is a matter 
that needs primary attention in any 
programme of teacher education. 


- e ee a a a o oe, emnnenes 


as I have lived. 


—Emerson 


LETTER FROM A TEACHER* 


THE present educational system is so 

defective and disappointing and its 
results can be so disastrous that (if care is 
not taken) it may become a hindrance in 
the way of the national urge to progress. 
India is planning to achieve its advance- 
ment, prosperity and happiness by cons- 
tructing huge dams, launching hig projects, 
setting up gigantic plants and large 
factories and workshops but has not cared 
to devise any scientific machinery or 
satisfactory method which could bring about 
transformation in man, who, though undou- 
btedly the chief instrument for the execution 
of these various projects, is heading towards 
a decline socially, ethically, culturally, 
spiritually and intellectually. The entire 
social structure, it seems to me, is coming 
to a collapse. The responsibility for this 
deplorable state of affairs rests squarely on 
the shoulders of those who are responsible 
for evolving and planning the educational 
system. 


The educational problems have indeed 
become so perplexing that unless they are 
examined rationally and realistic methods 
are adopted for their solution, it will not 
be possible to find the requisite type of 
“social engineers” which is what our country 
needs today. The construction of the 
various dams or the launching of hydro- 
electric projects may help us in increasing 
wealth but they cannot change the hearts 
‘of the people or improve the quality of 
their mind and character. In other words, 
they cannot create good citizens. 





I am of the opinion that we can take 
the situation in hand only if we examine 
the present educational system from the 
practical rather than the philosophical angle. 
The vision of those who are reshaping the 
educational system is lofty but they are 
apt to overlook and forget many basic and 
practical things, which as a practising 
teacher, I wish to bring to your notice in 
the interest of the nation and the country. 
Į am convinced that ifan earnest attempt 
is made to understand the situation with 
this background, it will help to bring about 
a revolution in the educational system of 
the country. 


In my opinion the basic flaw in our 
educational system is that it is undemo- 
cratic because the policy enunciated by 
responsible officers of the Education 
Department, even when itis unrealistic, is 
imposed on the schools at all costs. Every 
word of a highly placed officer is taken as 
an order ora command which the teacher 
has to carry out without any opinion of 
his own. The first and the most important 
thing is consequently to re-orientate and 
reconstruct the educational fabric on 
democratic lines, in consultation and colla- 
boration with the experienced, competent 
and effective workers in the field. Persons 
suffering from mental slavery can never 
produce good results. One way of doing 
this is to invite practising teachers to the 
various seminars of educational experts that 
are held from time to time so that they may 
present their views frankly and candidly 


*This is a letter froma teacher inthe Punjab expressing his views about some aspects of the 


existing educational siruation and making some suggestions about the kind 


of problems that 


tequire the atrentrion of educational administrators. 
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and indicate how maipractices and other 
unsatisfactory things can be handled in the 
best and most: practicable manner possible. 


The next important point pertains to 
raising the teachers’ status and this can no 
doubt be accomplished to a certain extent 
by the enhancement of their salaries. But, 
to me, this seems only one aspect of the 
matter. The real solution of this problem 
lies in vesting the teachers with such powers 
as would help them to play a notable and 
worthy part in the service of the public. It 
is all very well to say that “Education upto 
matric standard will be made free” or that 
“Every village will have a school” or 
“Education will be compulsory” but the 
more important aspect of the matter is to 
know what useful and effective part these 
millions of young men will play after coming 
out of school. Daily I ‘come across 
instances, in my own class, of children who 
have no bent of mind for study but are 
forced by their parents to do so. Teachers 
can certainly make them learn by heart 
algebraical formulae, geometrical propositions 
or English idioms. But the inevitable 
result of this ‘forcing down’ of bookish 
knowledge is that it creates aversion and 
hatred in these students against the 
school, the teacher and the society. This 
in turn leads to maladjustment and creates 
confusion instead of proving beneficial to 
the society. The urge to get through the 
examinations somehow has completely 
demoralised the students as well as the 
teachers. Notes are crammed : copying 
ig common in the examination hall, solved 
papers are sometimes smuggled in and many 
other undesirable methods are resorted to. 
The net result of all this is that young 

persons may get the Matriculation ` Certi- 
ficate but certainly they cannot become 
“good”? citizens. Hence this plea of mine 
for the need to examine this question 
dispassionately and to try and raise the 
status of the teachers—in every possible 
way. To this end, I think, it would be a 
good idea if a link is established between 
the various centres of the Employment 
Exchange located in different parts of the 
country and the various middle and second- 
ary schools and candidates are selected on 
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the basis of the confidential reports given 
by the teachers about them. Our schools 
are like factories producing goods but 
unable to know or determine their price. 
The implementation of this suggestion would 
not only raise the status of the teachers 
but it will help in promoting discipline. 
Moreover, a correct assessment of a man’s 
intelligence and values cannot evidently be 
made in a five-minute interview. There- 
fore, the teachers should be placed in a 
position to act as counsellors in the selection 
of students and also be associated with 
various departments. 


The idleness of the teachers during the 
vacations is another reason that hag contri- 
buted to the lowering of their status. (I 
am now talking of the villages). While 
some “farmer-teachers” are busy with their 
work, others like me idle away the whole 
day in gossip. When I get up in the morning 
the baffling problem of how to pass the day 
stares me in the face. I cannot think of 
anything except to read a few books for 
an hour or two. I cannot participate in 
the welfare activities of the village as the 
panchayats and other rural organisations 
do not seem to need the counsel and 
guidance of the teachers. Itis, therefore, 
highly desirable that officers in charge of 
the Education Department plan out pro- 
grammes of constructive work in different 
regions of the State in which during the 
vacations teachers may take part. This 
could not only be in the interest of the 
country and the nation, it could also 
provide useful work for the village teachers - 
who at present pass their time doing nothing 
worthwhile. Is it not distressing that 
facilities for debates and discussions on 
educational problems or for constructive ` 
work should not be available to teachers 
and idle grossip or playing cards should 
constitute their sole pastime ? It is 
necessary that if teachers’ morale is to 
remain high, they should be gainfully 
occupied during their vacations so that the y 
feel that they are useful members of their 
community. 


Yours sincerely, 


A Teacher 


Dramatization in Classroom Teaching 


What is dramatization ? 
DRAMATI ZATION means showing through 
bodily movements the characters and 
activities of a story or play. Language is 
accompanied by facial expression, action 
and gesture. It attempts to narrate a story 
in a more vivid manner than by words alone, 
and it enriches the appeal of the play 
through the addition of the pictorial element 
found in the movement of characters 
speaking across the stage. The action is 
further supported by the setting. AN these 
elements add to the reality of the story. 
Dramatization reproduces more nearly the 
reality of life than the cold characters of the 
printed page. Dramatization makes a special 
appeal to children because of its concrete 
appeal to the sense of sight, hearing, and 
the bodily action in- 
volved. It is a con- 
crete form of play 
which they can under- 
stand, and îm which 
they can participate 
with joy and spontaneity, if it is properly 
organised and directed. 


Aims and values of dramatization 


Dramatization is valuable because it 
gives pupils opportunities to clarify thought 
through their attempts to reproduce the 
action of a story, to derive the meaning of 
words from action, and to enjoy the emo- 
tional release which it offers through both 
forms of expression. Children at school do 
not often get opportunities to feel a beautiful 
emotion and to attempt to express it in 
words. 


It is only by keeping constantly in 
mind the difference between the professional 
and the educational objectives of dramatics 
that the activity can be made of value to 
the Secondary school pupil. One of tbe 
most valuable of all outcomes of dramatics 
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is that it helps the pupil to become self- 
directive and to develop the power of self- 
expression without too much coaching and 
direction by the teacher. 


Integration of the personality is another 
aim of dramatics. Play production serves 
the very useful purpose of setting up 
situations to which the student must react 
as a whole, that is, physically, mentally and 
emotionally. The actor tries to obtain 
control over all her faculties so that she 
may give a truthful representation of the 
character whose part she is playing. In 
doing this, the pupil gets an opportunity to 
study a character not unlike herself, and to 
compare her own personality with it. 


Perhaps the most essential element in 
the success of any kind 
of dramatic present- 
ation is team-work. 
The prince or the page, 
the old woman, ot 
the beggar, each 
individual in the play has his ot her own 
special task to carry out at a specific time. 
The success of the whole presentation de-. 
pends on the exact performance of each 
individual, and the pupils get valuable 
training in team-work, in combined effort, 
and they learn to help each other towards 
a common end. 


Forms of dramatization 


In schools, dramatization takes on many 
forms, from simple stories like the “Monkeys 
and the Cap-seller’ to more ambitious 
attempts of the higher classes to put on 
“Shakuntala? or “Raksha Bandhan.” It 
may be in the form of (a) a simple dialogue 
(b) a classroom play without costumes (c) an 
elaborate play put on a stage with settings 
and costumes. In each of these, there is a 
difference in the number of characters, the 
time required for preparation and the 








presentation of the piece, the place of pre- 
sentation, the use of costumes, stage and 
set-up etc. The aims and purpose of 
dramatization vary in each of the above 
three instances. 


Classroom dramatization 


Dramatization should be employed for 
its value as an activity appropriate for 
children. It may be used as a means of 
arousing interest in literature and history, 
as in acting out the parts of famous 
characters in order to understand an import- 
ant historical event: but this use of 
dramatization should be always subordinate 
to the value of the experience itself. 
Dramatization is best when employed as a 
means for obtaining enriched experiences 
from literature, history, biography and 


other school subjects in which the material 


A Scene from “Phulon ki Sair” Staged by Students of «class X 
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can be readily adapted to such practice. 
In any case, it should be interesting for 
itself alone, otherwise it becomes an artificial 
and unreal attempt. It should be a means 
of pleasure for the children, enabling them 
to obtain enjoyment through direct experi- 
ence with objects, persons and events. It 
can afford opportunities for achieving the 
useful purpose of making concrete and vivid, 
through bodily expression, the more abstract 
phase of school work. 


I am giving below a few items selected 
for classroom dramatization. Some of 


them were subsequently presented for stage 
dramatization with costumes etc. 


A Pageant 


The Festival of Flowers ; The students 
of Class X read the history of the end of 














A Scene from “Jagriti” an original play 
composed by the students for 
Gandhi Jayanti 


Moghul rule in Delhi, and how the Moghul 
_ Emperor Bahadur Shah started the Festival 
_ Of Flowers in the village of Chirag, Delhi. 
A procession was generally taken out in 
~ which people of the city, musicians, dancers, 
_ drummers and members of the royal family 
participated. It was led by a few people 
carrying large fans decorated with flowers. 
The procession started from the Red Fort 
_. and after covering a distance of 15 miles 
_ reached the temple of Jogmaya near the 
- Qutab Minar. The script was written and 
pageant produced in Hindi. The historical 
account read by the students was adapted 
_and re-written for presentation as a pageant 
with dialogues interspersed. The students 
~. Jearnt to rewrite and adapt the historical 
account, to select and allot parts, to study 
and make the costumes of the period, to set 
up the stage and scene of the procession. 
The pageant was colourful and impressive 
and the characters were well chosen and 
Saas acted. Sixty students parti- 
it. 





Th ‘Impeachment of Warren Hastings : 
33 XI came to the story of -Warren 
tings while reading about British Rule 
: This was a dramatic scene. The 


and ‘then’ adapted and re-written 
pils. Parts were assigned, and the 
uce | in the classroom in a very 


WW 





in this. Të waa put ap I Hindi as well as 
in English. 


A Playlet ' 


Humayun’s Iliness ; This is a ovis 
in the English texthook of Class VII, and 
describes how Babar gave his life for his 
son. The students read the play, selected 
roles, and acted the play in class. Several 
groups of students in turn acted the same 
play. They got practice in correct and 
clear expression and speech, and gained 
confidence.in playing roles. Twelve students, 
at a time, participated in this playlet. 
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A Narrative Poem 


The Princess and the Gipsies : Class VIII 
cast this narrative poem in the form of a 
play depicting how a princess leaves her 
place of luxury and comfort for the sake of 
the wild music and free life of the gipsies, 
and becomes one of them. The parts were 
sung by the characters, there was music, 
colour and movement, and children enjoyed 
far more than merely reciting the poem. 
Twenty girls took part in this presentation. 


Plays 


The Sleeping Beauty: Classes VHI and 

read the story, and wrote it out in the 
form of a play which was corrected by the 
teacher, This was made into a one-act play 
with six scenes. The costumes were designed 
and made after consulting many pictorial 
books of fairy tales, and the stage and 





A Scene from “The Sleeping Beauty 
Presented by classes VIII and IX- 
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scenery set accordingly. All the preliminaries 
were part of classroom instruction in 
English, handwork, and art. Twenty pupils 
participated in it, and presented it before 
the whole school. 


Madhzam Vyayog (in Sanskrit): Scenes 
from the Mahabharata, depicting the story 
of Bhima recognizing his son Chatotkacha. 
This was taken from the textbook of class 
IX. The pupils selected the characters, 
learnt and rehearsed their parts, designed 
and made costumes according to the period 
to which the story belongs. Most of the 
work was part of classroom instruction, after 
which the play was presented before the 


rest of the school. Sixteen girls took part 
in it. 


Subjects appropriate for dramati- 
zation 
The subject-matter and materials 


suitable for dramatization are extensive. 
Literature and history are the most common 
sources for materials, and are most readily 
adaptable to stage activities. The practice 
of adapting a story in non-dramatic form to 
dramatization involves consideranle com- 
position, and this is a valuable training in 
language—and we found this in English, 
Hindi and Sanskrit. It stimulates the 
imagination of children, encourages inven- 
tiveness, and appeals to their creative urge. 
We also encourage the making of original 
plays by pupils, and for these they set the 
stage and design original costumes, e.g. for 
Gandhi Jayanti many of the pupils wrote 
original plays on some aspect of the life and 
work of Gandhiji. Out of these four were 
found to be very suitable for presentation 
before the entire school. One of these was 
“Jagriti”, They were corrected by the 
teachers, characters selected, and when 
presented, were of a high standard. 


Directing dramatic activities 


In the development of dramatic activities. 
the teacher must stimulate, guide and 
direct. The types of dramatic presentations 
commonly used in the school are— l 

1. Activities adapted from stories and 

books. 
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2. Those created by children from life. 
3. Those which are already composed 
in dramatic form by others. 


These different types require, in some 
respects, similar assignment activities from 
the teacher. A partial analysis of the assign- 
ment activities which characterize these 
three different types of dramatization is 
made below : 


1. Dramatic activities adapted from books 


(a) The teacher and pupils have to read 
and select the parts of a particular story to 
be used. 

(b) These have to be adapted for practi- 
cal classroom purposes. 

(c) The students learn the parts of the 
play assigned to them. 

(d) Rehearsing the materials while pre- 
paring the presentation. 

(e) Recasting and revising the parts for 
final learning. 


(f) Rehearsing again for final presen- 
tation. 


2. Dramatization activities created from 
unorganised materials 

(a) Finding the activity to be drama- 
tized. 

(b) Developing a plot. 

(c) Selecting and organising materials. 

(d) Writing the speeches. 

(e) Revising the speeches and correcting 
them, 
(£) Learning the parts of the play. 
(g) Rehearsing the parts for final 
presentation, 


3. Plays already written 


1. Selecting the parts to be learnt. 
2. Learning them. 
_ 3. Rehearsing them. 


In addition to these activities there are a 
number of others which form a part or all 
the assignment at times e.g. setting the 
stage scenery etc. The matter calls for a 
great deal of consideration of the aptitude 
of each individual member of the class. Some 
children require encouragement and oppor- 
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tunity to develop and perfect these abilities 
in which they are deficient, while others 
require a different type of assignment to 
develop additional abilities that they have 
never attempted to use. In fact there is no 
other procedure which offers greater oppor- 
tunities for a variety of assignments than 
dramatization. 


Class Activities 


The very nature of dramatization 
makes the class period largely a working 
and planning period. Little can be done 
in the way of outside preparation except 
the learning of parts and the collection 
and organisation of material since the play 
is actually started. Most commonly, there- 
fore, the classwork consists of planning and 
organising, selecting material, composing, 
constructing and actually practising the 
dialogue and the action of the play. 


In creative dramatic activities a large 
amount of discussion, planning and organi- 
sation are essential. Pupils and teacher 
must select the drama, plan the dialogue and 
the action, select the characters, and plan 
the scenes, stage settings etc. This type of 
work is cooperative and requires that chil- 
dren and teacher work together in a group. 
After making the plan, individual assign- 
ments for certain types of work may be 
given, for example, one pupil may collect 
pictures from which ideas may be gained for 
costumes, another may plan the scenes, a 
third may study other plays to get ideas for 
action and dialogue. All sorts of things may 
be undertaken by individual children, on 
their own, or at the suggestion of the 
teacher. 


Many times, cooperative work consists 
of writing of the dialogue of the play, with 
the teacher giving suggestions and helping 
individual students with their work. Re- 
writing and revision of parts may constitute 
the work for the day. Then, finally, comes 
the actual rehearsal. Pupils and teacher 
work together on the problems of expression 
inherent in the activity, and carry forward 
the work to completion. 


Simpler dramatic activities, which consist 
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of merely reproducing a play already written 
by some one else, may need, of course, far 
less time, and far less work, in and out of 
class. A play may be read by the class and 
acted out in an informal way within the 
confines of an ordinary class period. In such 
a case, no home assignment is either neces- 
sary or desirable. Such little plays have 
been common in schools for a long time, and 
are valuable as preparation for original 
Playmaking by the children, to train the 
pupils in better forms of expression and to 
improve their action, gestures and voices. 


Pageants, pantomimes and other forms 
of dramatic attempts offer, as do original 
plays, a large scope for cooperative 
purposing, planning, organising and eons- 
tructing. The selection of material, planning 
of the sequence of scenes, designing of 
costumes etc. give the pupils an opportunity 
for creative work which they enjoy so much. 
The teacher should guide, direct and encour- 
age original ideas and attempts as muck as 
possible, for the real value of dramaties lies 
in the amount of thinking and planning that 
children have to do in carrying it to 
completion. 


Evaluation 


The success of dramatization may be 
judged by the effect which a play has upon 
the audience and by the reaction of the 
listeners. It should also be judged by the 
extent to which the play has initiated other 
activities or has suggested further study. 
Testing in the usual sense of the word is then 
not necessary. Since dramatization is engaged 
in primarily for its own sake, there is little 
or no value to be obtained by using a 
measuring instrument in the form of a 
written test. A questionnaire such as the 
following may be used to determine the 
extent of participation of the individual 
student, in the dramatic activity — 


I. Did the play arise out of classroom 
discussions ? 

2. Was it taken or adapted from a story 
or a book ? 

3. Was it an original work of the class? 

4. Did an individual student write the 


play ? 
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Does the play fulfil a need 


or 
purpose ? 


10, 
Did you share in the selection of the 
play for dramatization 2 11. 
Were you keen and enthusiastic 12. 
about the play ? 13. 
Did you take any part in writing or 14, 
revising or adapting the dialogue ? 
Did you help in finding out the 15. 


appropriate costumes from pictures 


or other sources ? 


Did you make any of the costumes 
or scenery ? 

Did you help in the play production? 
Did you act a part in the play ? 
Did you work in the stage setting ? 
What was the effect of the play on 
you ? 

Suggest some improvements in the 
play or in its production. 





Take time to work, it is the price of success. 
source of power. Take time to 


read, it is the foundation of knowledge. 
way of reverence. Take time for friendship, 
Take cime to love, it is the one sacrament of life 


* 
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Take time ro think, it is the 


play, it isthe secret of youth. Take time to 
Take time to worship, it is the hrgh- 
it is the source of happiness. 


Anonymous 





READERS’ FORUM 
EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


This is the fourth series of articles on the subject~to what extent should 
secondary schools prepare a student for an occupation at the end of his secondary 
school career? Contributors to this serves are Dr. H.S.S. Lawrence, District Educa- 
tional Officer, Coonoor, and Dr. B.G. Gokhale, Head of the History Department, 
Siddhartha College, Bombay. Dr. Lawrence points out that before us stand two 
glaring facts, one of the educated unemployed who cannot find emplovment and the 
other of the Second Five Year Plan with its immense requirements of manpower but 
no suitable market to choose from. This, he maintains, is a clear question of mis- 
direction in education and that what is required in our country today is more of 
vocational high schools. Dr. Gokhale on the other hand contends that what we have 
been witnessing is not the failure of general education but the inadequacy of a wholly 
liberal school curriculum and that what is necessary is a proper combination of 


occupational training and liberal education in our secondary school. 


H.S.S. Lawrence 


AS a District Educational Officer who has 

to inspect Secondary schools, I have 
the opportunity to see at first hand the 
content and quality of instruction imparted 
in these schools as well as the results of such 
instruction. Therefore, what I have to say 
on the subject is with direct reference to the 
actual situation as it exists. 


The first thing that strikes me in this 
situation is the marked and rising tide of 
unemployment among the educated youth. 
And what is worse, the largest number of 
educated unemployed seek nothing but 
white-collar jobs. In 1955, 5.5 lakhs of 
educated persons with Matric pass were 
unemployed. 


Secondly, there is the Second Five Year 
Plan with its immense requirements of man- 
power and its principal objective which is 
creation of adequate employment opportuni- 
ties. According to the figures worked out, 
it is estimated that during the Plan period 
altogether 10 million additional persons are 
likely to be pressed into gainful occupation 
outside agriculture. It is also said that if 
unemployment is to be eradicated during 
the Second Five Year Plan period, 15.3 
million job opportunities at least will have 
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to be created. 


From the two facts pointed out above, 
is it not clear that here before us is a 
question of misdirection in education because 
on the one hand is the Plan which needs 
manpower, and on the other is manpower 
which is not wanted ! This problem is there 
because Secondary education has been too 
general and diffused with the result that it 
has created “educational products” for which 
there is no market even though the market 
itself is full of needs for which there is no 
supply. This then is an anomaly which if 
not put right will lead to frustration and 
further economic disparities. I know of 
hundreds of children in the age group of 
6-11 who discontinue schooling because they 
see nothing inspiring before them but a long 
line of matriculates unemployed and un- 
wanted for any useful occupation. The 
only logical conclusion of all this is that 
Secondary education cannot any Jonger 
continue to be imparted on traditional lines 
and that it must be closely related to the 
needs of the country if it has to serve any 
useful purpose. It is absolutely necessary 
that the expansion of education and training 
facilities should be closely linked to the 
future requirements of the country. The 
Planning Commission is not unaware of this 
situation as is apparent from the following 
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extract from its Report on the Second Five 
Year Plan : 


“Judged from past experience the educa- 
ted remained out of gainful occupations in 
part due to the fact that in its evolution the 
system of education has not been related 
sufficiently to our needs of economic develop- 
ment. This also explains to some extent 
why in the midst of unemployment among 
the educated shortages sometimes arise.” 
(published in 1956). 


The advocates of general education argue 
that it provides “the basic qualities such as 
the sense of responsibility, initiative, ability 
to think, weigh evidence and come to right 
conclusions.” If these basic qualities are to 
be fostered, they say, Secondary education 
should take the shape and character of 
general education rather than of any special- 
ised preparation for any particular job. But 
I would like to ask the question—does not 
vocational training provide a field for 
acquiring these qualities / Specialised 
training implies a close cooperation between 
the mind and the hand. It teaches habits 
of accuracy, precision and honesty. Pupils 
are trained to cooperate and to be responsible 
in a workshop. They are trained to be 
clean and thorough at work. Does not 
such training provide them with an opportu- 
nity to develop initiative and their faculties 
of thinking ? To say that general education 
alone can foster these qualities is going to 
the extreme. S.R. Slavson in his book 
Creative Group Education has said—‘Social 
attitudes are developed in a shop as con- 
comitants of pleasant and joyful work. 

Mutual admiration, cooperation with one 
another, responsibility for the materials and 
the shop generally appear as the most natural 
outcomes from the reactions in a free work- 
room.” The Secondary Education Commiss- 
ion has also said: ‘The workshop is 
undoubtedly a character-building institution.” 


I would like to make it clear that I am 
not against general education. But what I 
am against is the contention of having 
general education for its own sake because 
to advocate that is to ignore realities. It is 
time that Secondary education in India 
today puts increasing stress on the prepara- 


tion of youth for vocational careers. It has 
to be recognised that to prepare pupils for 
the world of work is one of the important 
functions of the school. What we need in 
our country are vocational high schools like 
those in the U.S.A., proper vocational guid- 
ance and apprenticeship system as efficient 
asin Denmark. Then and then alone will 


our Secondary education system be alive and 
meaningful. 


li 


B.G. Gokhale 


ye educationa] system has often been 
criticized for its numerous failings. 
Dissatisfaction with its working and results 
has been growing over the last decade and 
the increasing number of the educated un- 
employed has sharpened the edge of this 
criticism. Our schools and colleges have 
been turning out Matriculates and graduates 
in thousands year after year and the impres- 
sion has gained ground that this system 
of education is capable of being 
neither fully satisfying to the student 
concerned nor is itin a position to answer 


certain demands which society has to make 
of it. 


This system of education has continued 
through the decades and its short- 
comings have been a subject of public 
discussion at least for about twenty years 
now. The system came into existence in 
answer to a specific set of needs which 
required a steady supply of white-collar 
workers able to keep accounts and carry 
on official correspondence of a minor sort. 
The engineering and vocational schools 
were too few in number to count for much 
in the total educational configuration and 
the system developed into what may 
broadly be described as liberal education as 
understood in the closing decades of the 
last century. There have been changes 
in the system but these changes have 
rarely been such as to alter the firm lines 
of its occupational and cultural anatomy. 
There has, thus, been a fundamental con- 
tradiction in the system of education with 
which we have had to make do so far. It 
will be far too sweeping a condemnation to 
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say that the system has entirely failed. 
We must remember that it was largely 
responsible for the attitude of revolt which 
found its culmination in 1947. The most 
convincing proof of this may be found in 
an analysis of leadership on the national 
as well as State levels today ; barring a few 
doctors most of our leaders have been 
products of the system of liberal education 
as understood and practised in this country 
since 1910. Whatever its shortcomings 
this leadership has proved that its mental, 
moral and intellectual quality has been suff- 
ciently virile to offer to the country, in 
a very crucial period, political, organiza- 
tional and cultural guidance of an order 
both compelling and difficult. But if its 
contribution to recent Indian history has 
not been negligible the system has clearly 
passed beyond its stage of historical fulfil- 
ment. India of 1958 is not the India of 
1928, much less that of 1918. The needs 
of the nation today are generically different 
from those of twenty or thirty years ago. 
That these needs have not been met by our 
system of education is evidenced by the 
army of the educated unemployed on the 
one hand and the scarcity of personnel in 
nation-building areas of planned activity 
on the other. This contradiction, therefore, 
cannot be resolved unless the educational 
system changes in answer to the new 
national demands. And if any changes are 
to be considered whether in terms of 
employment or leadership such changes 
must relate to certain structural changes 
going on within the Indian society. 


To say that there will be no further 
need of liberal education is to oversimplify 
the problem. There will be need for leader- 
ship at all levels and for providing such 
Jeadership the nation will have to equip its 
educational system with a curriculum faci- 
litating the inculcation of qualities 
of leadership. Such leadership, of 
course, cannot spring immediately from 
the schools, for leadership is a matter 
of individual ability and social acceptance. 
We cannot, therefore, assume that the 
schools will be able to provide that leader- 
ship without the assistance of higher 
education after the school stage. On the 
other hand, we must always bear in mind the 


desirability of ensuring the inculcation of 
qualities of social awareness and basic 
occupational abilities through the system 
of secondary education, The curriculum, 
hence, can neither be wholly vocational nor 
wholly liberal. We have been witnessing 
the inadequacy of a wholly liberal school 
curriculum, for our schools have failed in 
equipping their students with the ability 
to become occupationally useful to the 
country. I do not think this defect will 
be remedied simply by changing the bias 
from liberal to vocational. Perhaps, I 
venture to think, the remedy may prove 
worse than the disease. What is necessary 
is a proper combination of occupational 


training and liberal education in the 
secondary schools. It is too much 
to expect that as soon as the student 


completes secondary school he will become 
a skilled occupational worker: nor do I 
think it is eminently desirable. But the 
schools should certainly be in a position to 
give him certain favourable occupational 
attitudes linked to a background of general 
liberal education. The inculcation of such 
attitudes is very necessary today in the 
context of our hierarchical social system 
which disparages occupational work involv- 
ing manual labour of any kind. If the 
vocational training in schools succeeds in 
removing this attitude of disparagement 
it will have served its primary purpose, 
Our need in the coming years will be for 
engineers, technicians, professional experts 
and social leaders and the school system 
must serve all these ends to a certain extent. 
If we give our schools a wholly vocational 
bias it will be difficult for them to function 
as a common training ground for leader- 
ship, occupational or otherwise. The 
country is industrializing rapidly and will 
demand mechanical skill and manipulative 
ability in an increasing measure. These 
skills may be acquired by our youth through 
actual occupational experience in factories 
provided their school education equips them 
with the basic knowledge and required 
mental attitudes towards their jobs. I am 
not too much worried by the problems of 
the present ; they are, no doubt, important. 
However, what I would assume to be more 
important is the situation ten or twenty 
years hence for this situation will be such 
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that it will have left behind it economic 
stagnation and = secial stratification. In 
other words it will be a situation that nor- 
mally confronts an industrialized and 
largely urbanized national society. The 
army of the educated unemployed that we 
see today is the result of very special 
circumstances and as soon as these circum- 
stances disappear this army too will go with 
them. Toa certain extent it is an arguable 
point whether such a large army of educated 
unemployed is inevitable in the circum- 
stances of today for it is possible that given 
a better organization of distribution of 
occupational opportunities the army can 
be reduced in its numbers. Do we not see 
the need of a large number of workers and 
teachers in the villages and community 
development areas and cannot the present 
matriculates and graduates be found 
employment in these areas with a better 
organization of employment opportunities ? 
I am not assuming that all of these will be 
absorbed in the present plans but the 
possibility of mial-distribution of the avail- 
able manpower being. to a certain extent, 
responsible for the swelling ranks of the 
educated unemployed cannot be altogether 
ruled cut. 


The point I would like to make is this— 
that it will not solve our problems just by 
turning our existing schools into vocational 
schools. Į think the spirit of liberal educa- 
tion ìs necessary to our educational system 
if it is going to be meaningful as a process 
to the students themselves and beneficial to 
the society as a whole. If we make our 
schools completely vocational we might 
have employable material out of them but 
surely we do need something more than 
just men and women working in certain 
professions. We want them to be active 
citizens of a working democracy and not 
just members of a technocracy dedicated 
to the realization of full employment and 
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nothing more. But if we want to have 
active citizens we also want them to be 
employable by our economy and social 
demands and for these twin tasks our 
schools must be equipped by a curriculum 
which is neither exclusively liberal, as at 
present, nor wholly vocational as demanded 
by some. The heavily liberal bias can be 
reduced by lessening the work-load of the 
liberal subjects. The instruction in langu- 
ages is a case in point. At present we insist 
on most of our secondary school students 
learning three or four languages. This is 
wholly unnecessary. It is not necessary 
that we compel every secondary school 
student to learn Sanskrit or a classical 
language. The need today is for more of 
science subjects than classical languages 
and along with science subjects may also be 
included instruction in crafts. A well- 
balanced school curriculum must carry a 
judicious combination of humanistic educa- 
tion, social sciences and natural sciences as 
well as useful arts. The secondary school 
is the ground where the student is given an 
opportunity of tentative thinking in terms of 
interests and occupations and its curriculum 
must be flexible enough to let him make 
the final choice by the time he is ready to 
leave school. Education is, after all, a 
means of human fulfilment, and gainful 
occupation is but one, albeit very important, 

aspect of that fulfilment. A school system 

completely oriented in the direction of easy 

and full employment is an ideal solution if 
we are primarily interested in using our 

schools as an instrument for filling occupa- 

tional needs alone. But I am sure we 

think of our school as much more than 

mere training ground for employment and 

no more. Along with full employment 

the nation’s Constitution promises certain 

other fundamental rights comprising belief, 

worship, expression and conscience. The 

schools must bear in mind these rights when 

they plan their curriculum. 


The Library in the School 


[* spite of all the wonderful developments 
in the methods of communication which 
have been introduced during the last cen- 
tury—cinema, broadcasting and television 
—despite the introduction in schools and 
colleges of filmstrips, tape-recorders, gramo- 
phones and other audio-visual aids, it is 
still true that “books are, apart from the 
work and influence of the teacher, the chief 
instrument in education.’’* 


Books are not only relatively inexpen- 
sive in themselves, but their use requires no 
complicated apparatus, no source of electri- 
city or other power, and they ran be used, 
more or less effectively, by everyone who 
has acquired and retained the skill of 
reading. 


The same report goes on to say: “it is 
not enough to possess 


attended in England some thirty-five years 
ago; a dingy assembly of battered and 
grubby volumes, piled haphazardly on the 
shelves of a cupboard, behind carefully 
locked doors. On Friday afternoons, the 
key was produced, and each child was 
handed a book which he was permitted to 
read for half an hour or so, after which it 
was as carefully locked away again until the 
following Friday. 


There isa world of difference between 
this and the description of a modern school 
library which is required to be ‘‘the centre 
of the intellectual life of the school, available 
at all times for reference, for study, and for 
private reading. It should be a quiet place, 
an environment which encourages study and 
reading, furnished and equipped for comfort- 
able use by a number of individuals.” 


a number of class By The library when 
textbooks, however properly arranged and 
attractively they may John Smeaton F.L.A. organised can play a 
be written and produ- Librarian, British Council, New Delhi. very important part 
ced. When the child in the life of the 
enters the school (and indeed earlier) he school, and it has in addition an 
needs a store of books on which he may at objective which cannot be attained by 


all times draw, books suitable to his age 
and development ; in which he may follow 
up and enlarge his own interests, and enrich 
and illumine his growing consciousness of 
the world around him ; and, as he grows 
so will the range on which he will draw 
widen. This implies the presence in the 
school of a collection of books~a library in 
fact—on which the children can draw.” 


What makes a good school library? 


The mere presence of a collection of 
books, however, does not make a school 
library. I myself have sad memories of the 
“library” in the primary school which f 
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formal teaching in the classroom. The two 
main aspects of education have been defined 
as the development of the child as an indi- 
vidual and as a member of the community, 
and its more important aims include ‘the 
encouragement of activity rather than 
passive reception ; the traming of criticism 
and intellectual judgment: the formation 
of valuable tastes and interests..:and in 
general the building-up of a sense of res- 
ponsibility’’.** It is obvious that such an 
education cannot be completed within the 
few years which the child spends in school ; 
the most that the school can hope to do is 
to lay a foundation upon which the child 
can later develop his personality as an 





* School Library Association, “School libraries today”, London, SLA, 1945, p. 2. 


** “School libraries today", p. 2. 
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individual ani a citizen. To do this, he 
must be able to read, and be willing to read, 
intelligently and critically, not only in 
school, but throughout his life. 


The school can teach reading, but reading 
is a skill which, if not exercised, can be lost. 
Once the child has left school, he will only 
continue to read if he has acquired the habit 
of reading. In a recent book, Padmashri 
S. R. Ranganathan has said of this ‘“..bad 
habits have this advantage over good ones— 
like weeds, they grow unaided ; good habits, 
on the other hand, need careful tending like 
fruit and flowers. The library habit, then, 
must be fostered with the greatest care. It 


must be induced by deliberate methods even 
in childhood.’’* 


The last sentence is perhaps misleading : 
most children can be taught to read by 
“deliberate methods” and formal training, 
but they cannot be ‘‘made” to love reading, 
any more than they can be “made”? to love 
mathematics. They can be encouraged to 
read, and a good school library, with (more 
important still) a good school librarian, can 
foster the child’s interest and lead him to 
the love of books, without which the reading 
habit cannot be acquired. 


Five essentials of a good 
library 


G. R. Ralph in his book: “The library 
in education” has summarised the edu- 
cational aims of the library as : 


school 


‘To encourage the reading habit ; 


To develop in pupils the ability to learn 
from books without a teacher : 


To break down the rigid divisions which 
the school time-table often creates 
between different subjects ; 


To give social training.” 
To enable it to fulfil its purpose and 


achieve these aims, the library must possess 
five qualifications : 


(i) It must have a carefully selected and 
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** C.A. Stott. and Landau, T 
1958. p. 276. 
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“The organization of libraries". 2nd 
n “Encyclopaedia of librarianship” 


adequate stock of books, chosen to meet 
the particular needs of the individual 
school. 


(ii) It must have adequate accommodation 
and equipment. It must be properly 
organised and efficiently administered. 


(in) It must be staffed by trained personnel, 


who are skilled in both library and 
educational techniques. 


(iv) It must be generously financed. 


(i) There is no maximum size to which 
a school library should be limited but it is 
possible to define fairly exactly the minimum 
number of books which is necessary: in a 
higher secondary school with pupils up to 
university entrance standard, a British 
authority has stated that 1600 volumes will 
be required, and in a secondary school which 
goes only to certificate level, one thousand.** 
These are minimum effective sizes, but 
a fully developed library should possess 
8,000-—10,000 books in the former type of 
school, and 6,000 or more in the latter. 
The book stock of the library will be made 
up of three main elements : books which will 
be used in the general work of the school, 
to reinforce and extend the information 
contained in the class textbooks, and to 
provide material for projects and individual 
study, a comprehensive and attractive 
collection of. recreational reading, both 
fiction and non-fiction, which will provide 
the principal material by which the love of 
reading will be encouraged , and finally, the 
reference section, a small but important 
selection of encyclopaedias, dictionaries, 
atlases, yearbooks and similar books, design- 
ed for the rapid finding of information, and 
not for continuous reading. 


Each school should develop its own 
library to suit its own requirements ; there 
is no “official school library’, and any 
centralised system which attempted to 
prescribe a set list of books, (unless it were 
intended purely as a basis on which to build 
an individual library in each school) would 
be strangling itself at birth. Every library 
must reflect local conditions, occupations, 








ed. Madras, OUP, 1956, p. 4. 


London, Bowesand Bowes, 
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industries and interests ; even schools in the 
same locality should develop libraries which 
are as individual as the school themselves. 


(ii) The second essential for an effective 
school library is adequate accommodation 
and equipment. Although in most schools 
the librarian has to be satisfied with a 
single room (often a converted classroom in 
the older schools), the higher secondary 
school ideally should have much more 
generous provision. The first requirement 
is for a large room to house the bookstock, 
which should be arranged in shelves built 
against the walls. 


The floor-space must be sufficient to 
provide room for shelving, tables and chairs 
for a complete class to work at one time, a 
desk for the librarian, and space for cata- 
logue cabinets, etc. Ina secondary school, 
with an attendance of 600 pupils, a minimum 
area of 1000 square feet is recommended.* 


In addition to the main library, the 
larger school will require also study rooms in 
wich individuals or small groups can work 
in privacy, a reading room with periodicals 
and newspapers, an office and work-room for 
the library staff, and a store-room for books, 
back-numbers of periodicals, and so on. 

(iti) It is generally accepted that in all 
but the very largest schools there should be 
one central library. A collection of books 
gains in value in geometric progression as 
its size increases, and one large collection 
available always to the whole school, is of 
very much greater value than a number of 
smaller collections, grouped according to 
class or subject. It is also more economical, 
for unnecessary duplication is avoided. 


The school library should cultivate good 
relations with the Jocal public library, and 
pupils should be introduced to the public 
library as part of their normal training. 
During the school years, the public library 
will be a useful adjunct to the school library 
especially during holidays; after leaving 
school or the university, it will be the 
principal source of books for the serious 
reader. Because of this, it is important 
that the routines and methods used in the 
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school library should be closely related to 
those of the local public library, so that the 
child, on leaving school, may be able to 
use the public library without difficulty. 


Librarians of public libraries are ot 
generally interested in what the individual 
reader likes, but are more concerned with 
mass demands. The school librarian, 
however, has a much smaller number of 
readers, and must not think in terms of 
popular demand, but of individual necessity. 
He has, for instance, a problem which 
hardly affects the public librarian at all—the 
backward reader. Only in the schoo] is it 
possible to improve reading ability, and, as 
we have said, only in the school library can 
we instil a love of reading. The publie 
librarian receives, in general, only those 
people with whom the school has beei 
successful. 


This means that the school librarian, 
much more than his colleague in the public 
library, must be able to assess the indivi- 
dual’s reading ability and preferences. 
Since the school is a small community, it is 
relatively simple for the schoo] librarian to 
maintain personal contact with the students, 
to guide them in their choice of literature, 
and to discover the reasons for their personal 
likes and dislikes. 


(iv) In most schools, it is not possible to 
employ a full-time professional librarian, 
nor indeed is it desirable. The school 
librarian is not simply a ‘“‘bibliotechnologist’, 
he must also be personally familiar with all 
the activities of the school, and in daily 
contact with its operation. He must under- 
stand its problems and its intentions ; he 
must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
curriculum and the personalities of both 
staff and pupils. At the same time he must 
be technically competent in librarianship, 
and must be allowed sufficient time for the 
efficient administration of the library. 


If the library is not’too large, it can be 
managed efficiently by a part-time teacher- 
librarian, who will generally be a trained 
graduate teacher, who has taken a ‘‘certi- 
ficate course’ in librarianship. In the 
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United Kingdom, the Library Association 
and the School Library Association have 
apreed upon a syllabus for training, and 
award a joint certificate for teacher- 
librarians who pass the required examin- 
ation. 


In the largest school libraries, more than 
one teacher-librarian will be required. This 
is a much better system than employing one 
full-time librarian, who cannot be able to 
acquire such a close knowledge of the 
working of the school as the part-time 
teacher-librarian. 


(v) We now come to the most difficult 
problem of all—that of finance. Basically, 
the financing of the school library resembles 
that of any other educational programme— 
we must provide for both capital and 
reurrent expenditure. The original capital 
grnt should pay for the furnishing and 
eqcipment of the library, and for the 
puchase of the original stock of books. In 
thea United Kingdom, the original capital 
graunt for a library in a higher secondary 
schrool has been assessed at £ 1500 
(Rs. 20,000) with an annual grant to meet 
recurrent expenditure of at least £ 200 
(Rs. 2,667), for a school with 600-700 pupils. 
These figures were reasonable minima in the 
United Kingdom in 1957, but costs are still 
rising. It is very difficult to estimate 
comparable costs for India, and it must be 
remembered that these figures do not 
include salaries, which are carried on 
the normal budget of the education autho- 
rity and which are much lower here than in 
Great Britain, 


In some schools it has become a custom 
to hold concerts, sales-of-work and similar 
fetes as sources of income for the library, 
bul any funds raised by such means must 
be regarded as additions to, and not substi- 


tutes for, an adequate grant from the edu- 
cation authority. 


Statistics collected by the Library 
Association in the United Kingdom reveal 
that in public libraries the main divisions of 
expenditure are approximately : 


Salaries - 50% 
Books ; 25%, 
Other expenses - 25%, 


In the case of school libraries, since salaries 
are generally borne upon the general edu- 
cation vote, and fabric charges are covered 
by the normal repairs and redecorations of 
school buildings, the proportions are : books: 
60°% ; Periodicals and newspapers : 20%, 
binding: 15% ; miscellaneous expenses : 
o%- In the development period of a 
school library, an even higher percentage 
may be spent on books, and relatively less 
on binding and periodicals. 


An efficient school library service is 
an economy 


An efficient school library service is a 
very expensive affair, but in the long run, 
there is no doubt that it isa real economy. 
Many countries are now spending a very 
high proportion of their national income on 
education, and most of this goes to primary 
and secondary schools. Expenditure on 
libraries, both public and in schools, is 
something of an insurance against loss of the 
money spent on formal teaching. If we 
spend money on teaching children to read, 
and then deny them the opportunity of 
reading either by allowing reading to remain 
a mere school exercise, or by confining them 
to class textbooks and the strip-cartocons 
of the newspapers and comics, then we are 
deliberately throwing money down the 
drain, Reading is not a gift, it is nota 
natural activity ; it is an acquired skill ; if 
the ability to read is lost, all of the 
money spent on education is wasted; yet 
the cost of school libraries is minute com- 
pared with the cost of universal education. 


And finally, we must not plan the school 
library upon too low a standard. The most 
important years in the child’s life, as a 
reader, are those between eight and ten. 
Then the difficulty is not so much to persu- 
ade him to read as to guide and direct his 
taste. Nearly two hundred years ago, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson advised a friend in 
words which every teacher-librarian, every 
teacher and every parent, should always 
keep in mind: “I would put a child into a 
library (where no unfit books are) and let 
him read at his choice. A child should not 
be discouraged from reading anything that 


he takes a liking to, from a notion that it 
is above his reach’’. 
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CLASSROOM WOUNDS 


DE- Susheela Udhay stepped out of the 

theatre after completing a serious and 
tricky surgical operation with her usual 
akill, calm and confidence, She was 
serenely aware of the admiration of colle- 
agues and assistanis as she drank her cup 
of coffee and made her way to numerous 
other cases and engagements. Efficient in 
the highest degree, quite confident of her- 
se f, with a pleasing personality, at the age 
of thirty-six she had already made a name 
for herself as a brilliant surgeon in her 
special field. 


Sitting back in the car on her way to her 
next appointment she allowed her mind to 
dwell briefly on the strange phenomenon 
that always troubled her, though mercifully 


less dreads one has to learn to live with. 


But perhaps it was not so “reasonless” 
as she herself thought. To get at the root 
of it we have to go far back, thirty-one 
years before, to the opening of term in the 
Kindergarten of a fashionable girls’ high 
school. Little five-year-old Sheila Udhay 
had “graduated” from the nursery class she 
had been attending to the kindergarten of 
a big and well-known school. She was 
looking forward to her new school, for even 
at that age the enterprising little five-year- 
old liked to enlarge her experience. She 
had been very happy at the nursery school 
that she had attended so far from the age 
of two and a half. She had been treated 
with sympathy and understanding, her 


for a very short time, when she was onthe efficiency praised and her _ helpfuiness 
brink of any acti- encouraged. For she 
vity. From the time By was possessed of social 
of her adolescence £ sense and was already 
she had known that M. Choksi protective to others. 


feeling before tackling 
an examination paper, 
taking part in a competition, performing 
an operation, making a speech, taking the 
chair at a meeting. A heavy oppressive 
feeling in her forehead and at the nape of 
her neck, a weariness in her legs for which 
there was absolutely no reason ; all of which 
disappeared magically once sho embarked 
on the activity, whatever its nature. 


If she was the least bit nervous, the 
least bit uncertain of herself, this tightness 
of the nerves, this reasonless dread would 
be explicable. But she was not nervous or 
uncertain ; she was quite sure of that. It 
did not really worry her much, except that 
the momentary physical symptoms were 
unpleasant, and moreover an unexplained 
problem worries a tidy and efficient mind. 
Or perhaps it did affect her, more than she 
would acknowledge even to herself. Any- 
way she had always much else to think of, 
and she dismissed the problem, as sho had 
done so often before, asone of those reason- 


New Era School, Bombay. 


She would get up to 
arrange things and to 
help the still smaller children at their 


activities. 


In order to make the parting easier, both 
her parents and the nursery school teachers 
had encouraged her to look forward to the 
change. So the size of the new school did 
not over-awe her, nor was shs disturbed by 
the numbers of older children who were 
about. 


Nevertheless all did not go well for the 
expectant hopeful little girl in the very first 
week. The kindergarten mistress looked 
upon her baby efforts at helpfulness as 
being officious and interfering ; the child’s 
happy poise appeared to her as conceit and 
she thought the child needed “taking down 
a peg or two”. The opportunity soon came. 
Little Sheila could not do a sum that 
had been set. Quite normally and 
naturally she leaned over and looked 
into a class-mate’s slate. In the nursery 
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class they had all helped one another ; and 
she herself had often assisted other children 
in getting right their little tasks and 
activities. 


But with a cry of satisfaction 
teacher pounced on her. 


_ the 
“Sheila, you are 


a cheat !” she called loudly. The child 
looked up at her in wonder, not even 


understanding her loud denunciations. 
They were meaningless to her; for in the 
surroundings of the nursery school the 
children were all encouraged to help one 
another, and situations implying cheating 
did not arise. “Are you sorry you cheated ?” 
the teacher asked at the conclusion of a 
long scolding. But the surprised child 
continued to gaze up at her mistress with 
wide eves and said nothing. “She is sullen 
and obstinate”, the teacher thought to 
herself. ‘I am not going to allow cheating; 
I must nip it in the bud” 


On Sheila’s slate she wrote. “I am 
punished because Iam a cheat’. She tied 
the slate round the little girl’s neck and 
stood her on a stool in front of the other 
children. She ordered her to stand still, 
which Sheila did. The teacher looked out 
for signs of ‘‘repentence’’, but Sheila was not 
the sort of child that sheds tears. She 
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stood there in silent bewilderment which 
was easily interpreted as defiance and 
obstinacy. Her feet and her head grew 
heavy, the cord weighed on her neck, but 
she did not cry. So there was no remission 
of her sentence till at last the bell rang and. 
the class broke up. 


Sheila had a sensible and understanding 
mother. She called on the headmistress and 
described the situation to her. The Head 
listened quietly and said very little. But 
presumably she reproved her teacher, for 
the latter did not persecute Sheila any 
further. Presently Sheila’s parents moved 
to another town and she went to a different 
school. Both home and school were sensible 
happy places, and Sheila put the little 
unpleasantness far behind her and forgot it 
all. So at least it seemed. 


But the kindergarten mistress’s lack of 
understanding and savage punishment had 
left a scar in the complicated ‘“body-mind” 
structure that is man. And there was 
reason behind the flash of ‘“reasonless”’ 
anxiety and discomfort that so often 
afflicted the efficient young doctor. To a 
less sound and happy nature, the injury 


would have been greater and the damage 
more severe. 
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It isa profound error to believe everything has been discovered : it is mis- 


taking the horizon for the boundary of the world.’ 


Ta ee Sn ha a me e gr ari Maa 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE U.K. 
AND THE U.S.A. 


QVE educational system, and particularly 

that vitally important part of it which 
is concerned with the education and train- 
ing of teachers, has been modelled largely 
on that of the U.K. and, since Indepen- 
dence, we are being increasingly influenced 
in our teacher education programmes as in 
other spheres of educational reform by ideas 
and practices prevailing in the U.S.A. It 
will, therefore, be worthwhile and instruc- 
tive to survey recent trends in this field in 
these two important countries in order to 
find out to what extent we have been 
consciously or unconsciously influenced by 
them. . 


To understand the ferment of new 
ideas and ideals that are changing the face 
of teacher training institutions in the U.K. 
and the U.S.A., it is necessary first of all to 
appreciate the growing 
reawareness in both 
these countries of the 
importance of the 


By 
Austin A. D’ Souza 


necessity of providing intending teachers 
with the right type of preparation which 
will equip them to discharge the responsi- 
bilities of their profession in an adequate 
manner. An analysis of the implications of 
the “right type of preparation” in both the 
U.K. and the U.S.A. reveals certain signi- 
ficant features. 


Analysis of Teacher Preparation 


Firstly, there now exists almost complete 
unanimity of opinion among educators in 
both countries that teaching is a profession, 
like law or medicine, and that the prospec- 
tive teacher like the prospective doctor or 
lawyer, needs a certain type of education 
and training before he can be permitted to 
practice his profession, As a result it is 
required in both countries that intending 
teachers should have 
a licence: to teach 
(from. the Ministry 
of Education in the 


teacher in the total Inspector of Anglo-Indian schools (West Bengal), UK, and State Depart- 


Calcutta. 


éducational picture. I 

use the word ‘reawarenzss’ bscauss in the 
first flush of enthusiasm that marked the 
birth of the “Century of tho Child’ there 
grew up a marked tandency nət only to put 
the child on ths forefront of ths educational 
picture but to push the teacher into the 
background. Ardent child worshippers 
enthusiastically talked of ‘emancipating’ 
the child from the tyranny of the teacher 
and to relegate the latter to the role ofa 
mere ‘observor’ of the natural gself-develop- 
ment of the child. But this enthusiasm was 
fortunately short-lived and the pandulum 
in the second half of the century has swung 
back, giving the teacher his rightful place 
together with the child in the educational 
schem2 of thinz3. This awareness of ths 
fundamantal importance of the teacher has 
led to a fresh realisation of ths urgent 


ment of Education m 
the U.S.A.) before any school can or will 
employ them. This licence as a rule is 
given only if, beside his general education, 
an intending teacher has pursued success- 
fully a recognised course of professional 
training. The National Union of Teachers 
in the U.K. and the National Education 
Association in the U.S.A. have both cam- 
paigned for this position with success. 
Therefore, while in both countries untrained 
teachers are sometimes permitted to teach 
in sgcondary schools, at the elementary 
level a teacher is almost always to bea 
fully trained and qualified teacher before he 
or she is permitted to teach in a recognised 
elementary school. This position is today 
widsly accepted in India, but due to an 
acute shortage of trained teachers it cannot 
bə rigid] ; enforced in practice. 
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Secondly, alongside this requirement 
that an approved course of preparation is 
essential for all elementary teachers is the 
emergence in both the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
of a new conception of the nature and 
extent of this preparation. Till recently 
it was believed that a secondary teacher 
needed to be educated, not trained; and 
an elementary teacher trained, not educated. 
Hence, while the preparation of a secondary 
teacher extended over four or five years and 
concentrated on his general education, that 
of the elementary teacher was completed 
in two years and concentrated mainly on 
his professional training. This narrow and 
unbalanced view no longer prevails. Al 
types of teachers, whether teaching in 
elementary or secondary schools, need to be 
both educated and trained if they are to 
become really effective educators.* To 
make this possible in the case of the ele- 
mentary teacher, his course of preparation 
has been extended from two years to three 
in the U.K., and to four years in the 
United States and equal emphasis is laid on 
his general education as on his professional 
training. In fact there is a tendency in both 
countries to drop the word ‘training’ be- 
cause ofits restricted meaning and to talk 
simply of the ‘education of the teacher’ or 
‘teacher education’. 


The shift of emphasis from teacher 
training to teacher education represents 
more than a mere change of terminology ; 
it embodies a novel and dynamic conception 
of the central and comprehensive role of the 
teacher of today. Teaching in the past 
tended to be identified with “instruction in 
the elements of the 3 R’s” but with our 
present-day ideas that education is much 
more than instruction, that it represents 
the total development of the child, physi- 
cally, mentally and spiritually, and to a 
large extent for society, and that it cannot 
begin orend at school but must continue 
throughout life, has come the awareness 
that the education of the teacher, no less 
than that of the child, must be a complete 
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and many-sided process of development 
aimed at producing the right type of person 
as well~as the right type of teacher. 


Education for the right type of person 
and teacher 


It is becoming increasingly clear to 
teacher educators in the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
and the idea is spreading in Jndia, that if 
intending teachers are to be transformed 
into the right sort of human beings and the 
right sort of teachers, radical changes are 
necessary in our traditional ideas of teacher 
preparation. It is, for instance, clearly 
realised that the teacher cannot be educated 
in the prescribed two, three or four years 
at a training college (U.K.) or at a teacher 
college (U.S.A). The foundations of the 
education of the teacher are laid at school : 
the walls and superstructure are built in the 
training college ; and finishing touches are 
provided by what is called in-service educa- 
tion and training and the actual teaching 
in the school. A good general education 
at school and a three-to-four-year course of 
education and training at a training college 
equips the teacher with the basic minimum 
of general education and professional skill 
for being a good teacher. But in both 
countries, as also in our country, there is 
a growing insistence on the fact that unless 
the young probationer continues to grow 
and develop through a continuous process 
of actual teaching experience plus in-service 
education, he will never blossom into a 
really first-class teacher. With this idea 
in mind almost all States in the U.S.A. only 
grant temporary licences to teachers fresh 
from the teacher colleges and as such 
teachers have to continue their education 
and training at approved evening, winter 
and summer classes over a certain period of 
years if they wish to qualify for a permanent 
licence or to be eligible for promotion. In 
the U.K. after an elementary teacher leaves 
the training college, he is on probation 
for two years during which time he is 
expected to attend refresher courses and 


a a EE ESS 


*For reference the 
Teachers in the U.K.” 
of Education and the N-E.A. 
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after which he is given a permanent licence 
to teach. But even after this he is encour- 
aged and given generous facilities to attend 
some of the wide variety of in-service 
refresher courses organised by the Ministry 
of Education, the local education authorities 
and various professional bodies. Evidence 
that he is thus keen on improving himself 
counts a great deal when promotions are 
made. 


This dynamic conception of a teacher’s 
education and training as being a conti- 
nuous process of preparation in school, 
training college and through in-service 
courses, is present to some extent in the 
minds of those respunsible for the education 
and training of secondary teachers in India. 
The work of the All-India Council for 
Secondary Education and the establishment 
of the Extension Service Departments are 
an evidence of this realisation. But this 
feeling is hardly visible in the world of 
elementary teacher training where the idea 
still persists that a teacher’s trating begins 
and ends at the training college whether it 
be of the basic or the traditional type. 
It is hoped that the All-India Council for 
Elementary Education will pay serious 
attention to this important aspect and 
sponsor some kind of extension service 
project for elementary teachers for whom 
such a project is badly needed 


Reorienting the methods of teaching 


Side by side with this trend of giving 
the teacher a complete and many-sided 
education to equip himself for the job, there 
is an increasing emphasis on dynamising 
the methods of teaching the teacher. For 
instance, it is clearly realised in both the 
U.K. and the U.S.A., as also in our own, 
that teacher education cannot be accomp- 
lished only in the lecture hall or the class- 
room. Jt will have to take place on the 
playing fields, in the streets, in the library 
and common room ; in work and in play ; 
through individual study, group discussion 
and tutorial sessions ; above all, it will have 
to be through rich and many-sided commu- 
nity living. Hence, in the training instita- 
tions of both the U. K. and the U.S.A., 
formal lectures are kept at a minimum, 
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Individual study is encouraged and every 
possible use ig made of the tutorial system, 
of planned educative activities and experi- 
ences, of informal methods such as seminars, 
discussion groups, workshops, planned visits 
to schools, museums, archaeological sites 
and other educational institutions. In the 
field of testing the all-important final 
external examination has been replaced by 
a continuous dynamic process of evaluation 
that extends over the entire period of 
training, and a variety of testing techniques, 
subjective and objective, are used in an 
attempt to determine, not whether the 
student has crammed the right books in 
educational theory and psychology and 
knows the right answers to stock questions, 
but whether he or she has the potentiality 
to develop with suitable experience and 
in-service education into a reasonably good 
teacher. 


Revitalisation of the curriculum 


Consequent on this realisation, the 
curriculum of the training institutions— 
curriculum considered in its widest sense 
as including all the knowledge, skill, activi- 
ties and experiences of the student during 
the period of preparation - has been remo- 
delled on different lines. Much dead weight has 
been cut out, especially in the professional 
courses and continuous efforts are made to 
correlate and integrate not only professional 
and general subjects, but also classroom and 
extra class activities and experiences, Dis- 
cipline under the changed curriculum is less 
rigid and the student is given much greater 
latitude in ordering his own life and plan of 
work. In short, the training institutions 
are daily becoming more and more like 
dynamic, cooperative, educative commu- 
nities. 


The revitalisation of the training college 
curriculum has been accomplished in the 
U.K. and the U.S.A. but in India the pro- 
cess has just started. Syllabuses are being 
revised and brought up-to-date. a student’s 
programme of work is Jess regimented, co- 
curricular activities are encouraged and the 
training institutions are being made more 
like cooperative societies and less like 
schools. Methods of teaching are also in 
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a process of gradual change and the much 
feared final examination is being put in its 
proper place as more and more emphasis is 
laid on the total process of evaluation. But 
much, very much, remains to be done in 
all these aspects of the life of a training 
college in our country before it can hope 
to do as good a job and to produce as good 


a product as its counterpart in the U.K. 
and the U.S.A. 


Conclusion 


In my article I have briefly mentioned 
some of the outstanding trends in teacher 
education in the countries under study. I 
have, however, omitted a few other trends 
such as the importance of selecting the 
right type of trainees for the training 


‘Laili utter what I believe today, itie skould contradice all I said yeste 
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institutions and devising suitable techniques 
for selection, or the efforts that are being 
made in both the countries to raise the 
status of the teaching profession in order to 
attract the right type of talent, for indeed 
no training college in any country, however, 
efficient and well-staffed, can do much if 
it receives poor quality of human material 
to work on. In’ this article my idea is to 
indicate broadly that teacher education in 
both the U.K. and the United States is far 
from being hide-bound and that it is dis- 
playing a spirit of healthy self-criticism and 
a dynamism that are in keeping with the 
age in which we live. And even in India 
one can see the stirring of a new life within 
the tradition-bound walls of our training 


institutions which augurs well for the 
future. 





rday.’ 
—Phillips 





We publish below accounts of individual projects underiaken by various schools. Con- 
tributions (which should be typed) for this feature are invited. These should be addressed to the 
Editor, “Secondary Education,” Ministry of Education, New Delhi, 
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A New Experiment By Thakorlal S. 
Thakor, Principal, Dewan Ballubhai Madhy- 
amik Shala, Ahmedabad. 


O* August 21, 1958 our school launched 
a programme which consists of conduct- 
ing the psycho-analysis of its pupils to 
assist their intelligence, personality and 
aptitudes for specific subjects with the 
object of helping them to choose their future 
careers. In all advanced countries students 
are screened psychologically for this purpose 
and there is a psychologist on the staff of 
practically every progressive institution. 
Unfortunately, in our country we do not 
have any plan of screening pupils with the 
result that even mediocre students getting 
only 35% to 40% marks in the 8.8.C. or any 
equivalent examination take up courses like 
medicine or engineering for which they are 
ill-suited and in which eventually they fail 
to make good. We also hear many com- 
plaints from all sides about the present day 
low standards of university students. It is 
with these considerations in mind that we 
decided to conduct this experiment. 


To begin with, the experiment is to be 
confined to students of Standards VI, VII and 
VIII. Each student will be tested thrice for 
three consecutive years so that we can have 
a fair idea of his mental development and 
his changing personality. A proper synthesis 
of the results of the triple tests for three 


tunning years will give us, we expect, a good 
picture of the pupil’s interests, aptitudes and 
abilities and prove useful for educational and 
vocational guidance. 

The method to be followed is simple. The 
tests will consist of questions on every day 
life, simple problems in arithmetic, matching 
designs, choice of colours etc. covering a 
complete range of the pupil’s mental abi- 
lities in regard to his intelligence, application, 
observation. attitudes and so on. For each 
pupil the tests will require four hours and 
their synthesis and evaluation will need six 
hours more, making a total of ten hours. 
We propose to test about 1100 pupils under 
this plan. This screening will not only be a 
useful guide for vocational guidance ; it can 
also be utilised to correct the defect and 
disabilities observed in the development of 
the child’s mind, personality or attitudes. If 
the tests are well conducted and if the coopera- 
tion of parents is fully assured, the mental 
diagnosis can be utilised to seek remedial mea- 
sures for the backward or the problem child. 


Our school maintains a cumulative card 
recording the progress of every pupil. The 
results of these mental tests will be recorded 
in printed cards and they will be available 
for inspection by the children’s guardians. 
The experiment will cost the school a rupee 
per pupil a year. All expenses in conduct- 
ing the experiment will be borne by the 
school. We have launched this experiment 
with the hope that it will open the way to ad- 
vanced research in this field in our country. 
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For Better Understanding By K.C. 
Vyas, Headmaster, New Era school. Bombay. 


THE New Era School, Bombay has plan- 

ned a project on ‘‘Inter-Community 
Living and Inter-Regional Understanding 
Between Gujarat & Maharashtra”. 


The general objective of the project is, 
as its title suggests, to develop inter-regional 
understanding which is an essential part of 
harmonious living in a cosmopolitan society. 
Its special objectives are : (i) tomake pupils 
collect information and facts about social, 
geographical and historical aspects of inter- 
community living in Gujarat and Maha- 
rashtra; (ii) to help them establish contact with 
the actual living conditions of communities 
in these two regions ; (iii) to develop in the 
pupils an appreciation and understanding 
of the cultural heritage of the two commu. 
nities and (iv) to help them understand the 
interdependence of communities. 


This project will cover the study of three 
subjects namely Geography, History and 
Literature. In Geography the students will 
take up the study of the people, their way 
of life, habits, food, clothing, shelter ; and 
geographical environments, occupations, 
products and industrial centres. In Histo 
the pupils will study the contribution of 
both the communities towards the national 
struggle for freedom. To this end they will 
study the lives of great personalities of 
Gujarat and Maharashtra like Ranade, 
Gokhale, Tilak, Karve, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Dayanand Saraswati, 
Ravishankar Maharaj ete, In Literature the 
students will be introduced to a few Marathi 
books and stories translated in Gujarati. 


For purposes of work, the students will 
be divided into study groups. Those with 
academic aptitude will collect information 
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on different aspects of community living in 
Maharashtra and Gujarat from reference 
books and other sources and write essays and 
stories from this material. Those who are 
good at painting and model-making will 
form a group which will prepare charts, 
maps, pictures and models of forts, homes, 
dresses etc. of Maharashtra and Gujarat. 


As far as practical work is concerned, 
every pupil will have to conduct an inter- 
view. Before the interview every pupil will 
prepare his own questionnaire which will 
include questions on social and economic, 
cultural and daily living habits of the 
communities, This will enable each member 
of the class to collect his information 
through direct contact. This will be followed 
by visits of groups of pupils to different 
places to observe the actual living conditions 
of the people and live with them for a short 


period. They will visit houses shops, 
streets, bazaars, temples etc. Finally a 
service-cum-contact camp will be organised 


and social work will be undertaken in an 
under-developed area or a village. The 
students will undertake such work as clean- 
ing of streets, spraying D.D.T., giving first 
aid etc. The students will also participate 
in festivals and give dramatic performances 
in the localities they visit. 


The evaluation of the project will be 
conducted in the following way. (1) The 
students will be given two aptitude tests, 
one before the project and one after. The 
results of these tests will be compared to 
find out the interests of the Students. (2) 
Each group will be required to submit a 
detailed report of its plan of work during 
the period of the project and (3) An 
Evaluation Day will be held at the end of 
the year when the pupils will organise an 
exhibition of their project and display 


charts, models, pictures and e33ays and 
stories prepared by them in the course of 
their work. 





Central Advisory Board of Education 


It has been decided that the next 
Session (26th) of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education will be held at Madras 
from 12th to 16th January, 1959. 


Central Research Advisory Committee 


The next (second) meeting of the Central 
Research Advisory Committee will be held 
shortly to discuss ways and means of 
encouraging and expanding research activity 
in the field of Secondary Education. 


The following amounts were sanctioned 
during the quarter for research in problems 
connected with Secondary Education. 


i. D.A.V. College, Dehra Dun. Rs. 2,654 
: Indian Institute of Education, 
Bombay. Rs. 4,950 
3. Central Institute of Education, 
Delhi. Rs. 10,705 
4. Meerut College, Meerut. Rs. 3,123 
5. Thyagaraja College of Pre- 
ceptors, Madurai. Rs. 3,824 
6. Viswa Bharati, Santiniketan. Rs. 3,002 
7. Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kharagpur. Rs, 25,587 
8. David Hare Training College, 
Calcutta. Rs. 2,800 
Total: Rs. 56,645 
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Free Education in the Andamans 


The Government of India have decided 
that children of ex-convicts and tribals in 
the Andamans and Nicobar Islands may be 
exempted from the payment of tuition fees 
upto the High school stage in the various 
schools of the Islands. 


Exemption from payment of fees in 
Tripura l 

The Government of India have exempted 
students belonging to Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other Backward 
Classes in indigent circumstances from the 
payment of tuition fees at ail stages of 
education in Tripura. This is with re- 
trospective effect from April 1954. 


Central Bureau of Textbook Research 
Drafting of syllabus for Social Sludies 


The Central Bureau of Textbook Research 
has completed the drafting of the Social 
Studies syllabus for Delhi Schools. In most 
States the problem of Social Studies hag 
been a difficult one. “Social Studies” is 
commonly understood as a combination of 
History, Geography, Civics and Economics. 
All these subjects are given as isolated facts 
in the same chapter or in the same lesson. 
Therefore neither the teacher nor the 
children can understand or see the close 
connection between these subjects. Because 
of the very great difficulty felt in teaching 
these isolated subjects under a single heading 
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‘Social Studies’ some States like Bombay 
and Madras have gone back to the original 
classitication of History, Geography and 
Civics. The Central Bureau of Textbook 
Research has treated the theme of Social 
Studies as ‘The Story of Man? In dealing 
with this story as an integrated story running 
from the first to the eighth classes, they have 
traced the story from the historical, 
geographical, ecogomic and other points of 
view, cutting aeross established subject 
barriers to get the meaning of the subject 
as a whole. . In dealing with the story 
sometimes one or the other subjects, in a 
single class, have had to be sacrificed. The 
syllabus is now being tried out through 


actual lessons in some selected schools 
in Delhi. 


The methodology adopted for the draft- 
ing of the Social Studies was the same as 
the methodology adopted for the General 
Science syllabus. It was developed as a 
group project with the cooperation of 
teachers, school principals, inspectors of 
schools, training college principals and 
teachers and subject experts. It is now 
proposed to introduce it in some Delhi 
Schools. 


Teaching of the United Nations in Schools 


Another experiment which the Central 
Bureau of Textbook Research is under- 
taking in the next few months concerns the 
teaching of the United Nations in schools. 


Publications 


The Bureau is shortly publishing analysis 
sheets in language, history and general 
science which would be an exhaustive means 
of covering the objective data concerning 
these subjects in textbooks. The score cards 
which are objective measuring instruments 
for use by the texthook committees to 
evaluate textbooks in language and general 


science for primary schools have been 
printed and distributed. 


Central Institute of Education 


A week-end Seminar on “Problems of 
Implementing a Structural Syllabus in 
English” was held at the Institute on 9th 
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August, 1958. Over eighty teachers from 
Delhi schools participated in the Seminar. 


Dr. Noonan of the Institute of Educa- 
tion, London, inaugurating the Seminar 
stressed that language is not an accumula- 
ted body of knowledge, but a skill to be 
acquired. ‘Language uses a complicated 
system of tools to make meaning clear and 
it is the use of the tools that children must 
learn. Methods are important but they 
must spring out of the nature of the mater- 
ial, that is, the language itself. Hence a 


~ systematic presentation of the structures of 


the language will enable pupils to gain a 
command of the language. An oral found- 
ation is absolutely essential.” The Seminar 
later divided itself into four groups and 
discussions were held on the implications of 
the new approach to English teaching. 


On llth August, Dr. Noonan gave a 
demonstration lesson to class VI of the 
C.I.E. Basic School, which had just begun 
the learning of English. He demonstrated 
very successfully the methods of teaching 
the structures showing action in the present 
continuous tense, e.g., “Iam running”; “I 
am jumping” ; “I am putting one hand on 
my head,” etc. 


Dr. Gattegno, delegate to the Unesco 
Seminar on Education in S.E. Asia, gave an 
interesting demonstration on 26th August, 
1958 at the Institute premises of an 
economical way of teaching, reading and 
writing a phonetic language to those who 
already know the language. He showed how 
he had worked out a simple method of teach- 
ing the 231 characters of Amharic to adult 
learners of the language by simplifying the 
Jearning material and by getting the active 
cooperation of his pupils during the process 
of learning to read the script. 


Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance 


Professional Course in Guidance 


The Bureau is conducting a professional 
course of 10 months’ duration for Counsellors 
and Directors of Guidance since July 1958. 
Three nominees of State Governments, four 
lecturers of Teachers’ Colleges, four teachers 
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from Higher Secondary schools and one 
teacher from a senior basic school have 
joined this Course. 


The Course is organised in three distinct 
but related parts—(a) theoretical instruction 
and written work covering (i) developmental 
psychology (ii) psychological and educa- 
tional measurements and evaluation (iii) 
curriculum development and organisation 
and (iv) procedures and principles of guid- 
ance and counselling psychology, with 
ancillary courses relating to education 
system, vocational education, occupational 
and employment market information inciu- 
ding job analysis and descriptions and 
youth employment in selected countries (b) 
practical training in the preparation of 
analytic and descriptive aids in guidance 
and counselling, and in job analysis and 
compilation of occupational and employ- 
ment market information and (c) field 
training in schools in the use of guidance 
and counselling aids and in the counselling 
inter view. 


Seminars and Conferences 


(i) A week-end seminar on educational 
and vocational guidance in secondary schools 
was organised by the Extension Services 
Department of Meerut College, Meerut, 
under the direction of the Central Bureau 
on the 28th, 29th and 30th July, 1958. Over 
30 heads of institutions and a number of 
lecturers of the Education Department of 
the Meerut . College and student-teachers 
participated in the Seminar. 


The seminar dealt with educational and 
Vocational guidance and as an integral 
part of the secondary school system, 
organised in three distinct but inter-connec- 
ted programmes of general, curricular, and 
vocational orientation, and vocational 
guidance leading to after-school placement. 


The feasibility of assessing pupil needs 
and problems at the beginning and end of 
secondary schooling and of teacher partici- 
pation in the work of building a ‘specimen 
test-items’ bank were discussed. 


(ii) A Conference on guidance and studant 
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personnel work in Universities was held hy 
the Bureau from 27th to 29th June, 1958. 
It was attended by the representatives of 
the Universities of Delhi and Viswa-bharati. 


The Conference recommended: (a) the 
introduction of guidance and student 
personnel services in the Central Universi- 
ties (b) the holding of an orientation-cum- 
training course for the selected teachers of 
these universities during the next university 
recess and (c) the visit by a faculty of univer- 
sities professors from abroad who have spe- 
cialised in guidance and student personnel 
work for consultation and advice in regard to 
the implementation of programmes of 
guidance and student personnel work in the 
Central Universities. 


Guidance Activity in Schools 


Ram Roop Vidya Mandir, a premier 
Higher Secondary School of Delhi has 
started a whole-time guidance unit for 
providing genera], educational and vocation- 
al guidance to students of standards VI 
to XI. The guidance programme has been 
prepared and is being implemented in co- 
operation with the Central Bureau. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


FROM 
ALL-INDIA COUNCIL FOR 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Extension Services 


Quarterly grants amounting to Rs. 
2.03,300/- were sanctioned to the Extension 
Services Departments of 43 Training Colleges 
during the quarter under report. The 
Governments of Andhra Pradesh, Mysore 
and West Bengal have sanctioned the 
continuance of Extension Services Depart- 
ments in the College of Education, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad, Teachers’ College, 
Mysore, and Vinay Bhawan, Visva Bharati, 
Shantiniketan, respectively till March 1961, 
and have also undertaken the financial 
liability to the extent of Rs. 6,000/- per 
annum for meeting the cost of T.A. and 
D.A. of teachers to be deputed for attending 
the Extension Courses etc. 


Seminars and Workshops 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Council organised the following seminars during the quarter. 


Type of Seminar 


1. State Seminar of Head- 
masters and Education 
Officers. 


2. State Seminar of Head- 
masters and Education 
Officers. 


3. State Seminar of Head- 
masters and Education 
Officers. 


4. State Seminar of Head- 


masters and Education 
Officers. 


5. Seminar-cum-Training 
Course for Commerce 
Teachers from the States 
of Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar, Rajasthan, Punjab 
and Tripura. 


6. State Seminar of Head- 


masters and Education 
Officers. 


7. Subject Teachers Seminar 
in Social Studies. 


Director 


Principal, Government 
Training College, Pudduk- 
kottai. 


Principal, Government 
Training College, Kurnool. 


Principal. Government 
College, Khandwa. 


Principal, Teachers’ College, 
Srinagar. 


Head of the Commerce 
Department, Delhi Poly- 
technic, Delhi. 


Principal, Post-Graduate 
Basic Training College, 
Chandigarh. 


Principal, State College of 
Education, Patiala. 


Venue & Dates 


Govt. Training College, 
Puddukkottai, (Madras) 
(May 19—June 2) 


Government Training 
College, Kurnool, (Andhra) 
(May 22—June 5) 


Prantiya Shikshan Maha- 
vidyalaya, Jabalpur. 


Gulmarg (Kashmir) 
(10th July to 25th July). 


Delhi Polytechnic, Delhi 
(2nd June to 6th July). 


Chandigarh. (21st July to 
4th August) 


State College of Educa- 
tion,Patiala, (21st to 30th 
July). 


The Work of the Examination Unit 


Evaluation Workshops were conducted 
during the period at Meston Training College, 
Madras, (3rd June to 7th June), St. Chris. 
topher’s Training College, Madras, (9th 
June to 14th June) and at Amritsar (11th 
June to 16th June), Allahabad (4th June to 
9th June), Ranikhet (9th June to 18th June), 
Bombay (12th to 22nd June), and Bhagal- 
pur (16th to 22nd June). These workshops 
were organised by various Evaluation 
Officers of the Council. 


A workshop of the Evaluation Officers 
and of the ten trainees who have returned 
from the U.S.A. was conducted at Bhopal 


from the 25th June to 4th July 1958. The 
purpose of the workshop was to review the 
work of evaluation so far done, to study the 
syllabi and question papers received from 
different State Departments and Boards 
of Education with reference to the aims 
of the Examination Unit and plan out 


the programme of action for the coming 
year, 


An Evaluation Workshop of Subject 
Teachers for the States of Mysore, Madras, 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Bombay and 
Orissa was held at Saifabad (Andhra 
Pradesh) from the lith to 17th August 
under the auspices of the All-India Council 
for Secondary Education. This was con- 
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ACTIVITIES AT THE CENTRE 


ducted under the guidance of Dr. B.S. from the 25th to 30th August, 1958. 

Bloom and its purpose was to help the 

teachers in preparing the Evaluation toola The Evaluation Unit started functioning 
in their respective subjects to test properly in full strength from Ist August, 1958. 

the educational growth and development of 

the pupils. TCM material received and supplied 


Another such workshop for teachers of Fifty one cases of T.C.M. books were 
the States of Assam, West Bengal, Bihar, despatched to Ist and 2nd flights of Ex- 
Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh tension Services Departments during the 
and Punjab was organised at Chandigarh period under report. 


“It is the supreme art of the teacher to awaken joy in creative expression 


and knowledge, Albert Einstein 


— aee m m a i a e aana e eg 
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Hound the Slates 


Bihar 
Multipurpose and Higher Secondary Schools 


The State Government has published the 
courses of studies for the first Higher 
Secondary School Examination which will 
be held in 1960. A number of Government 
High schools, including 13 High Schools for 
boys (12 at different district headquarters 
and one at Saraikella), 8 High Schools for 
girls (all at different district headquarters) 
and 9 Sarvodaya High Schools (Post-basic 
High Schools in rural areas) have been up- 
graded into Multipurpose Higher Secondary 
Schools with effect from June 16, 1958. 


Improving Science Teaching 


With the help of a grant from the All- 
India Council for Secondary Education, a 
Science Club has been set up by the Depart- 
ment of Extension Services, Teachers’ 
Training College, Turki (Muzaffarpur). 

234 non-Government High Schools were 
sanctioned grants at the rate of Rs. 1,000/- 
each for science equipment in 1957-58. 


Teaching of crafis 


In order to improve the standard of 
teaching of crafts in the State, a Craft Wing 
has been attached to the Reformatory 
School, Hazaribagh, for the training of 
teachers in Crafts viz. weaving, woodwork, 
metal work,- blackemithy, tailoring, dyeing, 
printing and the electrician’s trade. At the 
Secondary level, eight teachers from 
Sarvodaya High Schools and twelve teachers 
from the traditional High Schools were 
trained in different crafts during 1957-58. 
During 1958-59, ten teachers from Sarvodaya 





High Schools and ‘30 from the traditional 
High Schools have been deputed for training 
in crafts there. Four teachers of Agriculture 
and five teachers of Commerce were also 
deputed to participate in the Seminar-cum- 
training courses at Ludhiana and Delhi 
respectively, which were organised by the 


All-India Council for Secondary Education 
this year. 


Training Seminar and refresher courses for 
teachers 


Short Training Courses in general 
methods for untrained graduate and non- 
graduate teachers of non-government High 
Schools were held at the Divisional Head- 
quarters from 15th May to 30th June, 1958. 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 


The State Government has appointed 13 
School Counsellors and deputed them for 
one years’ training at the Educational and 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, Bihar. Five 
School Counsellors who completed their 
training were posted to five Government 


High Schools for boys and girls at the 
district headquarters. 


Delhi 


Expansion of Educational facilities 


Besides 32 Middle and Higher Secondary 
Schools opened and upgraded on Ist April, 
1958 by the Directorate of Education, 
another 6 Middle Senior Basic Schools were 
upgraded to the Higher Secondary standard 
after the summer vacation. With the 
Opening of these 38 schools all students at 
the Middle and Higher Secondary stage in 
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Delhi are assured admission. 
Refresher courses for teachers of Higher 
Secondary Schools 


To inform teachers of Higher Secondary 
Schools about the latest developments in 
their subject-fields and acquaint them with 
the modern trends and techniques in Secon- 
dary education, the Directorate of Education 
propose to hold three refresher courses in 
the following subjects during October- 
November, 1958. 


(i) English 
(ii) Physics 
(iii) Drawing. 


Each Refresher Course. will be of 6 to 8 
weeks’ duration. These will be organised 
in collaboration..with the. University. of 
Delhi and Delhi Polytechnic. Thirty to 
forty teachers of Higher Secondary Schools 
will participate in each Refresher Course. 


Madhya Pradesh 


In keeping with the policy of the 
Government, 65 High Schools have been 
converted into Higher Secondary Schools so 
far. The State Government propose to 
convert all High schools in the State into 
Higher Secondary Schools within the next 
two years. 


The State Government has covered all 
the Tehsils in the State. in so far as the 
provision of High school education is con- 
cerned. Also all the High Schools in the 
State now have facilities for teaching science 
subjects. 


Secondary school examinations in the 
State were formerly conducted by three 
Secondary Education Boards. These ex- 
aminations are now controlled by two 
Boards only. The State Government is pro- 
posing to introduce a Bill in the State 
Legislature shortly to bring about the 
Secondary examination system under one 
Board. 


To improve academic and general 
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standards ‘in Secondary Schools the State 
Government has held a number of seminars 
and refresher courses at different places in 
the State. Abont 700 teachers, members of 
the staff of the Training colleges and edu- 
cational inspectors participated in such 
Seminars during the last year. 


Madras 


The Pilot Project Co-ordination 
Scheme for Better Education 


To improve existing conditions and 
extend educational facilities, the State 
Education Department embarked last 
year ona new programme called “the Pilot 
Project Co-ordination Scheme”. The 
purpose of the project is (i) to weed out 
the deficiencies in the school system (ii) to 
provide additional facilities for better func- 
tioning of schools and (iii) te elicit public 


cooperation and voluntary contribution, 
The programme works in the following 
way :— 


At the instance of the Director of Public 
Instruction a preliminary and exhaustive 
survey of the Kadambathur Block area in 
Chingleput District was conducted and the 
requirements of every school were ascertained 
and listed. After that the teachers met 
the local people and told them of the 
various requirements of the schools and 
appealed to them to meet these needs from 
within their resources. Their response was 


encouraging. 


After completing the preliminary survey 
and securing public cooperation, all fhe 
teachers in that area met the village leaders 
in a conference at Kadambathur on 
Feburary 2, 1958 under the presidentship 
of the Director of Public Instruction. 
Donations were handed over by the donors 
in person at the conference. Books, clothing, 
slates, utensils, teaching aids, etc. given by 
the villagers were distributed on the spot. 
Works initiated with departmental guidance, 
costing more than Rs. 9 lakhs have been 
volunteered by the public at seven centres 
and more than Rs. 3 lakhs have been con- 
tributed instantaneously on the spot. _ 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Pilot Project Coordination Scheme 


the National Extension service and non- 
experimented at Kadambathur area was a 


National Extension service areas as detailed 


siderable interest and enthusiasm. What 
exactly the scheme will achieve can be 
known only after a year or so. 


Mysore 


There are at present 570 high schools in 
Mysore State. Of these 63 have been 
converted into Higher Secondary schools and 
60 into Multipurpose High Schools undez 
the Development Programme of the Educa- 
tion Department under the Five-Year Plans. 
The multipurpose schools offer 79 courses 
distributed as follows : Agriculture 34; 
Home Science 13 ; Technical 12 ; Commerce 
9; Science 7; Fine Arts 2. 


The new curriculum for the four-year 
Higher Secondary course after 7 year-course 
of integrated primary stage is being finalised. 
The State Government intends to introduce 
the new syllabus in the VIIIth class of all 
Secondary schools in the State during the 


year 1959-60. 

Orissa 

Taking over the management of aided high 
schools 


Tho State Goyernment usually sanctions 





great success, It was followed by similar below : 
conferences held at various places, both in 
Date Name of place Works Public 
Undertaken contributions on 
the spot 
Rs. Rs. 
20-2-58  Kadambathur (Chingleput) 15,000 1,300 
26-3-58 Thiruvellore (Chingleput) 25,000 13,000 
25-7-58  Valliyoor (Tirunelveli) 1,27,000 28,000 
28-7-58 Thisayanvilai (Tirunelveli) 1,33,000 41,000 
16-8-58 bra (South Arcot) Melmalayanur 1,24,000 1,22,287 
oc 
20-8-58  Poonamallee (Chingleput) 1,26,000 28,967 
23-8-58 = Thiruvethiyoor (Chingleput) 3,380,000 66,933 
(non-Block area) 
~ 9,30,000 3,01,487 
The new approach to equip schools a grant-in-aid to the extent of two-thirds of 
through publio cooperation has evoked con- 


the net deficit incurred by a High school 
ina particular year. With effect from the 
current session the State Government has 
taken over the management of 64 aided 
High schools in the State and the entire 
deficit of each school will be borne from 
the Government funds. The achools were 
selected on the basis of number of students 
in the Upper four classes and on the basis 
of their success at the High School 
Certificate Examination for the last few 
years, 


Secondary Education 


The higher secondary syllabus has been 
introduced in 3 High Schools with effect 
from the current academic session. This is 
the first batch of Higher Secondary schools 
to be converted into Higher Secondary 
Multipurpose schools in this State. 


Six new Girls’ high schools in different 
parts of the State were opened during the 
current academic session. This brings the 
total of new Girls’ high schools opened 
during the first 3 years of the Second Plan 
period to 9. The revised target for this 
period is 15. 


H 
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Board of Secondary Education, Orissa 


Under the auspices of the Board of 
Secondary Education, Orissa, two refresher 
courses, one in General Science and the 
other in English were held in June, 1958. 
The Refresher Course in General Science was 
intended for the Science teachers of High 
schools and 30 Science teachers from 
different parts of Orissa attended the course. 
Apart from academic discussions and 
conducting experiments in the laboratory, 
the participants visited places of 
Scientific interest in the vicinity of 
Cuttack, 


The other Refresher Course (in English) 
was attended by teachers of English from 
32 High schools of the State. All parti- 
cipants were of the view that the proper 
learning of English was important for 
improving scientific and technical 
knowledge, 


The Board of Secondary Education, 
Orissa, has prescribed the courses of Studies 
for the High School Certificate Examination, 
1962, and Higher Secondary School 
Certificate Examination, 1963. The Board 
has also prepared the syllabus in English 
Ad Classes VII and VIII om the structural 

asis. 


Eight new High schools in the State 
were given recognition. 


Rajasthan 


During the first two years of the Second 
Plan period Rajasthan has raised 210 
Primary schools to Middle schools and 40 
Junior Basic schools to Senior Basic 
schools, The number of Higher Secondary 
schools either raised from Middle schools to 
Higher Secondary schools or converted from 
High schools to Higher Secondary schools 
during the period is 65. The distribution 
of Secondary schools in the State is as 
follows :— 


Middle Schools (Boys and Girls) 1,061 
Senior Basic Schools (Boys and 

Girls) 
High Schools 238 
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Higher Secondary and Malti- 
purpose Schools (Boys and Girls) 90 

The State Government raised two 
Training Institutions to B. Ed. standard 
and started one Training College of 
Physical Education preparing students both 
for Diploma and for Certificate Courses. 
Extension Training Centres were allotted to 
two Post-graduate Training Colleges. 


New promotion rules in examinations 
have been promulgated by the State 
Government. These rules lay stress on 
day-to-day work rather than on annual 
examination and require that promotion of 
students from one class to the other should 
be based on their achievement in the tests 
and in the half yearly and annual 
examinations, 


West Bengal 


The scheme for imparting free education 
to all the girl students reading in classes V 
to VIII in rural areas in West Bengal has 
been finalised and implemented from April 
The total cost involved on this 


1958. 

scheme in the Second Five Year Plan 

will be: 
1958-59 Rs. 9.07 lakhs. 
1959-60 Rs. 9.97 lakhs. 
1960-61 Rs. 10.97 lakhs. 


Uttar Pradesh 
The School Psychological Service 


The school Psychological Service which 
came into existence in the State in 1947, 
is now functioning at three levels, namely, 
the State level (Bureau of Psychology, U.P., 
Allahabad), the regional level (five Regional 
Psychological Centres at Meerut, Bareilly, 
Kanpur, Varanasi and Lucknow) and the 
school level (School Psychologists in Multi- 
purpose schools). 


During the Second Five Year Plan, the 
State Education Department has made pro- 


SECONDARY- 


vision for the appointment of 25 full-time 
school psychologists at 25 multipurpose 
schools. Ten of these school psychologists 
are already functioning at Government 
Higher Secondary Schools for Boys at 
Jhansi. Moradabad, Faizabad, Gyanpur, 
Deoria, Pilibhit and Etawah, and for Girls 
at Faizabad, Bareilly and Gorakhpur. Five 
more ate gomg to be appointed shortly at 
Government Higher Secondary Schools 
for Boys at Rampur, Lansdown, Almora 
and Etah and for Girls at Naini Tal. The 
remaining ten would be appointed in the 
next two vears. Trained graduate teachers, 
who successfully complete a full-session 
training course in Guidance Psychology at 
the Bureaun of Psychology, U.P., Allahabad, 
are appointed as school psychologists. 


The main functions of the School 
Psychological Service are: (a) to provide 
educational guidance and counselling to 
‘Delta’ class students (i.e. class VIII) with 
a view to allocating them to proper diversi- 
fied secondary educational courses available 
in multipurpose schools, namely, Literary, 
Scientific, Agricultural, Commercial, Cons- 
tractive, Technical and Aesthetic, (b} to 
provide vocational guidance and counselling 
to High School leavers, and (c) to organise 
remedial teaching for the backward children 
and enriched educational programmes for 
the gifted ones. 


The guidance and counselling pro- 
grammes are organised on group basis and 
are built on relevant background informa- 
tion from the home and the school combined 
with a wide variety of psychological tests 
of general intelligence, mental abilities, 
aptitudes, interests and personality make-up 
which have been developed and stand- 


Title of the Project 


1. Improvement in English Spelling in 
classes VI, VII & VIII. 

Teaching of English Grammar in 

classes TX and X. 

Improvement in English Spelling. 

News Bulletin. 

Improvement in Evaluation Techniques 

(for class IX). 
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ardized at’ the Bureau. The border-zone 
and maladjusted cases are also taken up 
for individual diagnostic testing and coun- 
selling. The guidance reports, which ‘are 
drawn up for each student individually, 
are submitted to the Principals and, through 
them, also to the guardians along with the 
annual progress reports. Copies of these 
reports are also made available to Employ- 
ment Exchanges, if and when called for. 
About 5000 students of class VIII from 
about 50 Higher Secondary Schools and 
2000 students each of classes X and XII 
from about a score of schools get. the 
benefit of guidance and counselling services 
every year. 


Preliminary follow-up studies indicate 
unmistakably that those students who 
accept Bureau’s advice and act up to 
it fare distinctly better than those 
who act contrary to it. The psychological 
service, thus rendered, is being increasingly 
appreciated by students, parents and 
teachers alike as is evident from the fact 
that more and more schools are now keen 
to organise guidance and conselling services 
in their schools and the number of students 
seeking guidance is increasing rapidly. 


Instructional Projects in Schools 


Extension Services Department of the 
Government Central Pedagogical Institute, 
Allahabad, has launched a programme of 
intensive work with a view to carrying 
out simple instructional projects and to 


follow up in the schools the work of teachers 


who have participated in different activities 
of the Department. Under this programme 


the following projects have been under- 
taken : 


Institution 

Anglo-Bengali Intermediate College, 
Allahabad. l 

Anglo-Bengali Intermediate College, 
Allahabad. 


Kesarwani Intermediate College, Allahabad. 

Kesarwani Intermediate College, Allahabad. 

Majidia Islamia Intermediate College, 
Allahabad. 
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6. Vocational Guidance. 


7. Dramatization Activities for the whole 
school through class Literary Societies. 

8. Teaching of English Grammar in the 
Junior High School stage. 

9. Teaching Correct Geometrical Concepts 
in class IX. 

10. Improvement in English and- Hindi 
Spelling in the Junior High School 
stage. 

ll. Improving Reading Habits of Pupils 
(to start in class VI). 


Manpower in Education 


The Government of Uttar Pradesh has 
appointed a study group to investigate 
into the problem of educational manpower 
required for the Second and subsequent 
Five Year Plans. The study group which 
has the Deputy Secretary in ‘the Education 
Department as Convener and top-ranking 
educational administrators and scientists as 
members will study the ways and means of 
extending facilities of science studies upto 
the intermediate standard in the institutions 
of Uttar Pradesh. It will study requirements 
of persons with intermediate science qualifi- 





Jamuna Christian Higher Secondary School, 
Allahabad (in collaboration with the 
Bureaun of Psychology, Allahabad). 

Jamuna Christian Higher Secondary School, 

_ Allahabad. 
National Intermediate College, Handia. 


M.O. Intermediate College, Rampur. 


Tilak Intermediate College, Kotwa. 
Gomti Intermediate College, Phulpur. 


cations in the context of technical and 
professional education. The State Govern- 
ment had already undertaken a project of 
introducing General Science in 1000 lower 
Secondary schools by the end of the Second 
Five Year Plan. The present study group 
is likely to give a further fillip to science 
studies at the Secondary stage. It is in fact 
one of the four study groups proposed to be 
formed. The other three study groups are 
for (i) Engineering personnel inelading 
craftsmen (ii) agricultural personnel includ- 
ing veterinary personnel and (iii) the medical 
personnel, 


“A man that only translates shall never be a poet ; nera painter that only 
copies ; nor aswimmer that swims always with bladders: so people that trust 
wholly to others’ charity and without industry of their own will always be 


poor.”’ 


-e SVAN ca te yet ye yA a So Pee 





—Sir W. Temple 





Window on the World 


AUSTRIA 
A School trip to England 


T has become a tradition for Vienna 
pupils to make a 5-week trip to England 
every year through the cooperation of the 
School-home Association of the Vienna Urban 
School Council, the Anglo-Austrian Society 
in London, and the Austrian Committee for 
International Student Exchange. This 
year’s trip was the sixth of such visits and 
numerically the largest, with its 90 parti- 
cipants. 


The pupils were divided into 5 groups, 
each under the supervision of a teacher, 
and assigned to English families in Birming- 
ham, Bronsley, Manchester, N uneaton, 
Pickering, Smethwick and Solihull. 


In order to make the trip advantageous 
to the pupils both from a language and 
social standpoint, pupils of the upper 
primary school who had an above average 
school record, with unprejudiced minds 
and suitable social assets, were selected for 
the trip—those who could derive the most 
benefit both linguistically and intellectually 
from such contacta. 


As a means of increasing fluency in the 
use of the English language, Club A flernoons 
were conducted with the groups. Particular 
emphasis was placed upon ordinary conver- 
sational English and familiarity with English 
ustoms. The pupils practised Austrian folk 
songs and dances, with a view to entertaining 
their English hosts and serving as goodwill 
ambassadors, They provided themselves 
with dirndel dresses and leather trousers, — 
native customes which they donned for 
formal and public receptions arranged by 
the mayors, at garden parties and at school 
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entertainments. 


The group leaders delivered their pupils 
to the designated host-parents and visited 
them periodically. All problems that pre- 
sented themselves were discussed with the 
local committees who had madeall advance 
arrangements for the pupil’s visits. 


The pupils, on their return, greatly 
enliven their classes by their accounts of 
their travel experiences. They maintain 
contact and cement friendship with their 
hosts and English acquaintances by means 
of correspondence, and their command of 
English is greatly benefited. Nearly all 
participants were invited for a second visit, 
and Vienna pupils in turn invited their 
English friends to visit them. All this 
contributes in some measure to foster in- 
ternational understanding. 


This year, as in former years, the pupils 
put on an English Evening, and an exhibi- 
tion, which, by means of films, songs, dances 
and skits, portrayed some of the experiences 
of their trip. This also served in a measure 
to express their gratitude for an unforgett- 
able trip to those who had made the visit 
possible, 


(Foreign Education Digest) 
FRANCE 
A “Children’s Republic” 


VERCHEN EY, in southern France, is an 

unusual community. Its population 
consists of 100 citizens, almost all of whom 
are boys and girls between 10 and 16. They 
run the community, vote their own budget 
and by-laws, and maintain a freely accepted 
discipline. After school hours they build 
new houses, till the fields, or tend the cows 
and poultry, while those who do not care 
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for farming, work in the printing shop or 
learn to weave, 


This village was founded by Robert 
Ardouvin, who, in 1946, as a young ex- 
Marquis, was disturbed at the sight of 
gangs of hungry, ragged orphans, roaming 
the streets of Paris, and living by petty 
thieving and begging. These children 
repeatedly ran away from the security of 
the orphanges whose impersonal officialdom 
and routine they found intolerable. Ardov- 
vin conceived the idea of providing these 
children with a real home and the sense of 
belonging somewhere. The children res- 
ponded by forming a “Children’s Republic,” 
governed by themselves through annually 
elected officers, the older ones caring for 
the younger. 


Ardouvin had no money, no social 
welfare training, no official support. Buta 
philanthropist gave Ardouvin the ghost 
village of Vercheney with 300 areas of 
fallow land and the children themselves re- 
paired the ruined houses and brought the 
land under cultivation. In order to 
accommodate a new crop of orphans result- 
ing from the Indo-Chinese and Korean wars 
the village was enlarged under a scheme 
sponsored by Unesco. The school provides 
standard elementary courses and continua- 
tion classes sandwiched with agriculture, 
printing and weaving. 


Ardowivin’s experiment has already 
equipped some 350 lawless waifs to take 
their place in the world as farmers, skilled 
workers and useful citizens with a new hope 
in life and a new sense of responsibility. 


(Foreign Education Digest) 


GERMANY 
The Role of National Libraries 


[* September delegates from twenty-six 
European countries took part in a 
Symposium organised by Unesco in Vienna 
to outline the tasks of national libraries- and 
to exchange views on administrative, legal 


and other aspects of this work. 


THE WORLD 


The organizers pointed out that a 
national or central library is not only the 
nerve-centre of a country’s library systems ; 
it plays a vital role in cultural exchanges 
between nations. Among its most import- 
ant functions are the preservation for 
posterity of the whole of a nation’s output 
of books, and the unification of bibliograph- 
ical work. 


The aim of the meeting was not to draw 
up a plan for the ideal national library hut 
to define the services it must perform in 
each country both on the national and inter- 
national level. Its scope was limited to the 
European region where institutions had 
grown up in the same cultural atmosphere 
and hence it was easier to evolve a common 
basis for discussion, 


The work of the symposium fell under 
three main headings which were discussed in 
detail by three working groups. The firs, 
was the organization of national librariest 
including their place in national library 
systems, services which should be given and 
administrative problems. The second con- 
cerned bibliographical activities, including 
cataloguing and classification. The third 
dealt with inter-library cooperation, both 
on the national and international level, and 
covered preparation of statistics on libraries 
and book production, exchange both of 
publications and personnel and international 
cooperative acquisition of material. 


(Unesco News) 
The German Apprenticeship Experimente 


WHEN German industry once more 
returned to full capacity, employers. 
found that most of the boys entering 
industry were amazingly ignorant. Their 
general education had been badly neglected, 
they were weak in spelling and arithmetic, 
and had not been taught how to concen- 
trate. The task of training these 
youths and making skilled craftsmen of 
them was a formidable one. Some edu- 
cationists recommended a complete review 
of the German educational system, but no 
agreement could be reached. 
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In April 1947, a large industrial 
(furniture) firm in Wurttemberg, introduced 
an interesting apprenticeship reform of its 
own. The scheme, while retaining the 
usual method of teaching manual skills 
relating to cabinet making, introduced 
courses im general education—a complete 
innovation in Germany, which caused some 
apprehension on the part of parents and 
foremen lest manual and technical training 
might suffer. 


The first year of apprenticeship covers 

48 hours a week, no less than 28 hours to 
be given to general educational subjects 
and some instruction in art, leaving only 20 
hours for technical training. In the second 
-year the time allotted for general education 
is reduced from 28 to 26.hours a week, and 
im the third year to 22 hours. The 
‘Management maintains that an 8-hour 
day imposes too great a strain on boys 
aged 14. Another argument in support of 
the scheme is that in the teaching work- 
shops of large firms (as opposed to appren- 
ticeship training by individual craftsmen 
or by small firms) messenger and other 
incidental services are abolished, thus 
leaving time enough for practical training. 
Although apprentices have to work hard 
under the revised training scheme, strain 
can be easily avoided by finding the right 
equilibrium between work at the bench 
and study. It has been found that this 
new method of training completely elimi- 
nates monotony of work. The quality of 
work, moreover, visibly improves under the 
influences of the educational and especially 
the artistic stimulus. The boys show 
more imterest in their jobs and even work 
faster. The examination (trade test) of the 
first group of 12 apprentices trained under 
the above scheme proved a complete 
success. Not only did they win the first 
places among 160 apprentices in their own 
craft—-cabinet making—but their average 
performance surpassed that of all the other 
trades represented. Subsequent years 
showed identical examination results, and 
all opposition to the new scheme has ceased 
within the plant concerned, 


Due to the demand for persons to fll 
positions of responsibility at lower and 


medium levels in German industry, appren- 
ticeship reform is of particular importance. 
There is a serious lack of qualified foremen 
with a sense of social responsibility toward 
their men. 


In addition to offering general education, 
the courses outlined have also steadily 
improved the method of technical training. 
Many apprenticeship schemes disregard the 
fact that the technical knowledge expected 
of the boys in the initial stages of training 
is now considerably higher than formerly. 
The boy leaving school is faced with a 
highly mechanized world in industry and 
cannot grasp the complicated machinery 


‘confronting him—a difficulty much more 


widespread than is generally realized. 
Hence the need for induction courses to ease 
the transition from school to industry. 


The second experiment is that of an 
interesting training scheme now in operation 
in a chemical plant in the Ruhr, with a 
staff of over 3,000 which trains apprentices 
for 10 different categories of employment. 
The course covers three and a half years. 
Selection according to special aptitude takes 
place on completion of the first year, 


The general subjects for the first year 
include astronomy, oceanography, climato- 
logy and menschenkunde (study of mind), 
and, in the two following years history and 
geometry. In the final year pupils are 
given opportunities to improve their know- 
ledge of current affairs. They are also 
taught to speak clearly and are encouraged 
to read classical and modern literature. Art 
instruction is given throughout the course, . 
and aims more at developing tastes and the 
appreciation of art. The teaching of draw- 
ing and painting is of secondary importance 
only. 


(Foreign Education Digest) 
KOREA 
Korea's School for Young Fishermen 
ON a remote rocky peninsule-iy the 


south of Korea, the Yosu Fisheries 
School is providing a course for the young 


Bo 
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‘men of a country which, for centuries, has 
derived its main protein diet from marine 
products. 


Founded forty years ago, the Yosu 
Fisheries School was occupied by troops 
during the war. After hostilities ceased, it 
was more important than ever to restore 
and modernize the school to meet the needs 
of the expanding fishing industry and the 
population’s demand for more food. 


United’ Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (UNKRA) took over the recons- 
4ruction of the school under its programme 
to establish vocational training centres in 
the major cities of Korea. The building 
was restored, an ice-making plant installed 
and put into operation, and a model cannery 
set up, capable of turning out fifteen cans a 
minute. 


During the three-year course, the boys 
at the school live a half-sea, half-land exis- 
tence. Two fifty-ton trawlers are used for 
basic training on how to catch, handle and 
ice-pack fish. A normal catch weighs 
about 2,500 lbs, with as many as thirty- 
five different varieties of fish. 


On land, activities include the breeding 
of fish in a hatchery in the school grounds, 
tending an oyster bed on a nearby island 
and preparing seaweed for food or fertili- 
zation purposes. In class, the boys study 
such subjects as mathematics, chemistry, 
English, fishing techniques, navigation, 
economics and fish marketing. At the 
end of the course, they are fully qualified 
either to join the fishing fleet or to enter 
one of the various industries related to the 


fishery trade. 
(Unesco News) 


POLAND 
Poland’s Floating Museum 


PEOPLE in provincial cities along the 
banks of the Vistula river in Poland 
who have little opportunity of visiting the 
capital aad its big museum, are this season 
to receive a visit froma novel kind of art 
exhibit: a floating museum. A pleasure 


steamer, the “Golden Dack”, has “been 
specially equipped to house some 200 items 
from the Warsaw Museum of Popular Art 
and Culture, on Africa, Indonesia, Oceania 
and the Americas. 


Big photographic panels illustrating the 
life, customs and architecture of these areas 
have been installed on the upper deck of the 
ship, while the exhibition itself, arranged 
on the lower deck, includes weapons from 
Africa. jewellery made from shells, statuettes 


carved by Eskimos, wooden spoons and 
combs, and dancing masks from Africa, 


marionettes uscd in Indonesian shadow 


plays, etc. 


The “Golden Duck” has already made 
six trips down Poland’s waterways carrying 
its consignments of treasures, and cach 
time its visit is eagerly awaited by the 
people of the riverside cities. 

(Unesco News} 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Day School for the Maladjusted—An 
Oxford Experiment 


XFORD was one of the first Authorities 

to make arrangements for pupils suffering 
from serious behaviour difficulties of various 
kinds in the school environment. to be 
withdrawn from their ordinary schools and 
placed in special “observational classes” as 
they were called in the 1930’s. In establish- 
ing these classes it was planned to have a 
centre where ‘dificult but not stupid 
children can have intensive undivided 
attention which will either fit them to take 
their place again in the ordinary school or 
prove them to need institutional care’. In 
spite of the changes in the theory and 
practice of dealing with maladjustment 
problems, the existing day special schools in 
Oxford which developed from these classes 
provide an invaluable opportunity for many 
emotionally disturbed children te adjust 
themselves to the normal dav school-home 
relationship while they are still of primary 
school age. 


In order to facilitate regular cooperation 
between the clinic and the teacher in charge 


dt 
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of the classes, a suitable private honse in 
pleasant surroundings was obtained in 1939, 
to house both clinic and teacher and classes 
under the same roof; this informal and 
formal contact between the clinic staff and 
the teaching personnel has served to promote 
the increasing success of the school. This 
school, called the Northern House School, 
was finally recognized in 1946 by the 
Ministry as a day special school for malad- 
jasted primary school pupils, Pupils are 
selected for admission through the clinic, 
the school medical service, general practi- 
tioners and parents, to mention only a few 
of the possible sources, with the schoo] 
psychologist as probably the most vital link 
in the procedure. 


The heads of the local primary and 
secondary schools are encouraged to visit 
the clinic and the school to observe the work 
done there and, in particular, to gain an 
understanding of the methods employed for 
dealing with such pupils as may be present- 
ing insuperable problems in their own 
schools. As a result many of these head 
teachers, whose pupils are recommended for 
transfer to Northern House, are often able 
to overcome initial parental resistance to 
such transfer by the explanation of the 
likely benefit resulting from such a move. 
After a visit to Northern House by the 
parents, it is extremely rare for the offer of 
a place to be declined ; compulsory atten- 
dance is never attempted. Sometimes pupils 
from independent schools have been 
admitted, and those of outstanding 
intellectual ability have been able to return 
quickly cured without any subsequent 
recurrence of trouble. 


The school now comprises 3 classes of up 
to 15 pupils each. They are organised 
mainly on an age basis, some being admitted 
as early as the age of 6 or just under, and 
they normally leave at the end of the 
summer term, especially if they are going on 
to secondary schools. Other factors deter- 
mining placement in classes are: attainment 
in the basic subjects, emotional development 
and relations with other children, and 
sometimes the likely relationship between 
the child and the class teacher, 


Each class is taught by its own class 
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teacher as much of the day as possible, since 
the pupils are more likely to be adjusted to 
one teacher, especially during the first term 
or 80; but some lessons, such as music, 
physical education or practical work, are 
conducted by other teachers. No pressure 
is at, first exerted on a restive pupil seeming 
to resent the need for conforming to the 
regular programme. The skillful class 
teacher while keeping on with the normal 
routine with the majority of the class, will 
keep close observation on the disturbed 
members, and seize the right moment to 
take advantage of a sudden desire to 
cooperate which can perhaps be unexpected. 
ly turned to some useful purpose by 
sympathetic understanding. 


When the time comes to decide which 
children seem able to cope with the social and- 
educational demands of the ordinary school 
environment and hence ready to leave the 
school, the case of each pupil is considered 
at a conference, usually held during the 
spring term before the pupil is due to leave 
in the summer, When the parents have been 
interviewed and the transfer discussed by 
the educational psychologist with the head 
of the new school proposed for the pupil, the 
necessary arrangements are made by the 
Chief Education Officer. A detailed learning 
report is submitted to the receiving head 
teacher so that he may be fully informed 
and able to minimize any anxiety which the 
child may feel due to the transition from the 
somewhat informal atmosphere at Northern 
House to a much larger and usually a very 
different type of school. A systematic 
follow-up is maintained during the first post- 
learning year, and thereafter at roughly 
yearly intervals according to the progress of 
each individual. 


The very high percentage of 
successes achieved with the boys and girls 
enrolled at Northern House has proved that 
the most unpromising and complex difficul- 
ties can be surmounted or improved 
substantially, by patient and skilled 
assistance from teachers and clinic staf 
operating in close harmony over a period 
lasting sometimes for years and sometimes 
only for a few terms. 


(Foreign Educatin Digest) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Singing as they Work 


Young men and women taking part in 
international voluntary work camps in 
countries all over the world have contributed 
folksongs for the latest edition of ‘Work 
and Sing”, an international songbook for use 
in work camps. 


_ First published in 1947, “Work and 
Sing” has grown with the international 
work camp movement. The present edition, 
the third, gives a selection of a hundred 
folksongs from 26 countries which are 
popular not only among volunteers but can 
be enjoyed by young and old everywhere. 
Songs appear in the original language, with 
English translations for many of them. 


Another songbook particularly suited to 
work camp groups is “Look Away”, a 
collection of fifty Negro folksongs including 
a number of famous Negro spirituals sung in 
the south of the United States many years 
ago. 


The two books are available from the 
Coordination Committee for International 
Voluntary Work Camps, 19 Ave. Kleber, 


Paris 16e. 
(Unesco News) 


In the eve of the beholder 


By Georges Fradier 

WHEN, a few years ago, Unesco published 
a collection of essays called “Education 

and Art”, lavishly illustrated with children’s 

drawings and paintings, a school teacher 

friend of mine from the Alps wrote expres- 

sing his appreciation of this fine book. 


“But”, he added, “it’s no use deluding 
oneself. I am all for allowing children to 
dabble with paints, to express themselves 
freely. We get some quite astonishing 
results. Only once they reach the age of 
ten or eleven it’s all over. There is no 
colour - in their work, no imagination—of 
course, in tewns it is different--there can be 
a fresh start at the age. There are big 
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museums and, in some cases, a genuine 
artistic atmosphere. Whereas here there is 
nothing that can even conjure up the world 
of painting and sculpture. 


“People say that an artistic sense is 
inborn. I don’t agree. Our old people, up 
here, who have never had any artistic 
training, don’t even notice the beauty of 
the alpine landscapes. As for my pupils, 
suppose I say to them : ‘Look at those fir 
trees, see how magnificent they are’, they 
will just shako their hands and say : ‘yes, 
but with the cost of transport, wood sells 
dirt cheap.” 


I have waited till today to answer my 
friend’s letter. Not that I have discovered 
any new method of solving his problem that 
would be enthusiastically acclaimed by 
educators and artists. It is simply that I 
have met an artist who without a museum 
or expensive equipment would be able to 
instil into children a feeling for beauty and 
a desire to create. 


This artist is no theoretician. She has 
no degrees and no diplomas. She is a 
house wife who has children of her own and 
a large house to run. When she speaks of 
her work, it isin a shy, diffident manner : 
“I do not even know if it is any good,” 
she says. 


By “it”? she means strange pictures 
made of leather, straw felt, etc, ; statuettes, 
which at first seem to be made of porece- 
lain, but which are really shells....and 


especially pieces of wood. You cannot 
really call it sculpture. The sculptor 
chooses his medium, then, after a good 


deal of effort, he creates a form. No one 
save he can foresee what its shape will be ; 
he alone decides. Here, on the contrary 
jit is the wood which decides. A wealth of 
forms and patterns lie hidden in their 
twisted roots and dead branches. The artist 
has merely helped to bring them to life. 


One of the “statuettes” is called ‘After 
Me Cometh One”. This artist did not get 
up one morning saying : “I am going to do 
a statuette of St, John the Baptist.” She 
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found a branch lying on the grass split at 
one end and shaped like a trident at the 
other. She picked it up. To her it 
conjured up the image of an ascetic prophet, 
arms raised. Others might not have 
accepted that interpretation. But on 
returning home, Mrs. Ray scraped off some 
of the bark, removed a knot in the wood, 
deepened a notch and accentuated the 
relief—and there was the prophet, the 
locust eater, clad in a goat skin, “crying in 
the wilderness’” 


Polished, varnished and impregnated 
with oils against vermin and humidity, but 
never painted, the piece of sap-wood, bark 
or root becomes a work of art. It is 
mounted on a base and anyone, whatever 
his age and position in life, will recognise it 
as a “living” shape: two wrestlers strug- 
gling desperately together, a screaming 
monster, the great Hand of peace.... Yet 
‘without the imagination of my artist friend, 
these works of art would be no more than 
twisted roots and brambles and branches of 
deodar, cedar and gardenia. 


It seems to me that my teacher friend 
might draw a useful lesson from the work 
of this lady. I repeat: there is nothing 
novel about it. But a lesson does not have 
to form stems from the things you see 
rather than from acquired knowledge. Or 
rather, the sense and taste for shape and 
form depends on a capacity to look at things. 
As Paul Valery put it : “Examine all things 
on earth as though you had never seen them 
before.” In much the same way a painter 
sees limitless combinations of shapes and 
colours in a composition which the layman 
would describe as “a window, a table and a 
flower pot.” 


Most children aged between 4 and 6 are 
capable of viewing the world in the same 
perspective as the painter, though, of course, 
in a less sophisticated way. Children are 
very sensitive to shapes and their world is 
rich in metaphors. A stone is always some- 
thing more beautiful than a stone, a leaf 
is like silk, or like a face ora butterfly. 
The child picks up a bit of paper or an old 
button as if it were a bird or a shell. Pomp- 
ously, the adult tries to define categories 
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and species: “This is such and such a 
mineral, That is such and such a mountain. 
This is clean, that is dirty.” But the child 
says to himself: “Itis like....a lion, an 
angel, a shoe. It is like....” 


To come back to my village teacher. I 
wonder whether he and his fellow teachers 
should not allow their 10-and 12-year old 
pupils to continue this game of make- 
believe. Let them go on searching for 
images with a vision of a world that is 
fascinating because it is infinitely varied—a 
hundred, a thousand other things. 


ĮI suggest, therefore, that my friend from 
the mountain school should get his pupils to 
display in class once or twice a week the 
natural “masterpieces” picked up during a 
walk, polished and “brought -to life’ by 
some minor alteration. At first they will 
believe that the form or pattern is due 
chiefly to chance. But, gradually, they 
will come to understand that no thing of 
beauty whether it be a branch, a fir tree, 
marble or precious stone—is really beautiful 
until our eyes have “learned to see” it. 
There is enormous scope for children in -tbis 
“game”. 


(Unesco News) 

Sewing Classes in the Desert 
J5 a camp for Middle East refugees near 
Khan Yunis, in the Gaza strip, the 
construction of a small building is being 
eagerly watched by women and giris. The 
building is the new Sewing Centre where 
sixty seamstresses will be trained during 
the year. It is being paid for by the 
United Nations Association of Great 
Britain, which has- contributed funds to 
meet expenses up till the end of June 1959. 


Among the million refugees living in 
camps in Middle Easter countries, those in 
the Gaza strip (about 220,000) are probably 
the worst off. It is nearly impossible for 
them to find regular jobs. Most of them 
are wholly dependent upon the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for food, 
shelter, medical care and schooling. They 
want to learn a trade but, in the women’s 
case, the number of applications for the 
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Agency's sewing centres is nearly five 
times as high as the number of places 
available. 


There are now nine sewing centres in the 
Gaza strip. In each of them, thirty women 
and girls over school-age are instructed in 
cutting and sewing. Each course lasts six 
months and classes are held six times a 
week. All materials are supplied by 
UNRWA, and everything the girls make in 
the centres become their own property. 


(Unesco News) 


Tamerlane’s Diplomatic Correspondence 


AN interesting series of documents which 
throws new light on diplomatic relations 


eT TS 


‘The more originality you have in yourself, the more you see in othe 
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between rulers of Central Asia and Western 
Europe in the early part of the 15th century 
is now being published in the USS.R. It 
includes correspondence between Tamerlane, 
Manuel II Palaeologus, the King of France, 
and- the King of England. The 
letters speak of Tamerlane’s preparations 
for war with Turkey, and Central Asia’s 
trade relations with the West. 

The documents with are being published 
for the first time in the Soviet Union, have 
been collected by Professor I. Umnyakov 
of the Uzbek State University. The first 
part of the collection has already appeared 
with a detailed commentary by Professor 
Umnyakov ; the remainder will be published 
shortly. 


(Unesco News) 
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Technical Education and Social 
Change by Stephen F. Cotgrove ; Published 
by Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, price 25s. 


EVERY human endeavour which has to 

continually respond to not only 
scientific and technological advances but 
socio-economic changes is a subject of 
interesting study in both of change and of 
the rate of change in ideas, beliefs and 
values. One such field is Technical educa- 
tion which, as the mainspring of all 
activity for securing an increasing applica- 
tion of science and technology in the 
economic life of a country and for provid- 
ing an education worthy of human kind, 
presents a picture as fascinating in the 
diversity of its problems as it is impressive 
in its achievements, Not the least important 
of its problems is the need to meet the 
changing social conditions which bring in 
their wake a demand for new kinds of 
services and thus for new types of training 
which, however, are very often strongly 
resisted by those with vested interests in old 
established forms of training and in a tra- 
dition-bound educational system. An 
objective account of how each industrially 
advanced country has faced this problem and 
how its efforts have been influenced by the 
complex of social forces is necessary for an 
assessment of the deficiencies and achieve- 
ments in Technical education. 


With England and Wales as the main 
scene of activity, Stephen F. Cotgrove has 
examined the various social forces which 
have shaped the development of Technical 
education, the reasons for the late start in 
the 19th Century and for the slow progress 
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in the inter-war years. The realisation of. 
the practical value of science in the 17th 
and 18th centuries resulted in science being 
associated with useful knowledge divorced. 
from the main corpus of liberal studies and 
given an inferior status. By 1824 a strong 
tradition of teaching the principles of science 
underlying practice to those working in the 
day had been established which exercised 
great influence in shaping the subsequent 
growth of Technical education. By 195] 
the way had been prepared for an expansion 
of Technical instruction and the threat of 
foreign competition in economic affairs 
stimulated the first state aid for scientific 
and technical instruction, Nevertheless 
progress was slow. Among the various 
factors responsible for that according to 
Cotgrove, were the failure of industry to 
exploit science and limited working class 
support from the skilled artisans. “Among 
industrialists there was apathy and even 
hostility, backed by such arguments asa 
fear of losing trade secrets, and springing 
from a rooted disbelief among many in 
the value of technical instruction. Fifty 
years of industrial pre-eminence had bred 
complacency and had established industrial 
traditions in which science and research 
were absent while the proprietors and 
managers were mainly without a knowledge 
of science—a reflection of the low status of 
science in the educational system and its 
neglect by the public and elementary schools”. 
Clearly, nowhere is progress of Technical 
education possible unless the educational 
system particularly at the primary and 
secondary stages responds to the changing 
needs of an industrial society. 

The success of any provision of Technical 
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education depends upon its ability to attract 
students. Therefore for an understanding 
of the aims, organisation and development 
of technical education, it is necessary to 
analyse the various social factors which 
influence students to join technical institu- 
tions. Cotgrove has given such an analysis 
with particular reference to motives for 
attendance, rewards of study, trends in 
enrolment and influence of social class. 
According to him “the recruitment of stu- 
dents to the,technical colleges cannot be ex- 
lained entirely in terms of the ambitions 
of students and the rational calculation of 
the occupational advantages of attendance. 
The class factor considerably reduces the 
potential supply of students in science and 
technology to full time courses in technical 
colleges and Universities. There is also an 
association between social origins and part 
time attendance, but this would appear- to 
be indirect through the influence of social 
origins on entry to occupations and the 
association between occupation, and part 
time attendence.” That is indeed fresh 
light thrown on a field whose usefulness has 
to be extended to all levels of students, 
irrespective of their social origins and 
expectation of immediate occupational 
rewards. A two-fold measure becomes 
necessary to prevent wastage in technical 
institutions and ensure increasing supply of 
trained engineers and technicians. First, 
greater encouragement and assistance from 
employers to both full time and part time 
courses in technical institutions. Second, 
orientation of secondary education to suit 
further education in technical institutions. 


There are various other aspects of 
technical education which are in one form 
or another influenced by social changes. 
For instance, cooperation between industry 
and technical institutions ; Relations bet- 
ween Universities and technical colleges ; 
Influence of professional institutions on 
the training of engineers and award of 
recognised qualifications; Content and 
Standard of general education and liberal 
studies in technical courses ; Development 
of post-graduate studies and research ete. 
Cotgrove has discussed these questions from 
the point of view of present trends and 
future policy for the training of engineers 
and technicians. He hag clearly brought 
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out the difficulties encountered, particularly 
the influence of social changes such as the 
class structure and the educational values 
and traditions of the 19th century which 
have reduced the supply of trained scientists 
and engineers in the past. 

L.S. Chandrakant 


Once Round the Sun. By Ronald 
Fraser ; Published by Hodder & Stoughton . 


Ltd., London, 1957 ; pp. 160 ; price 6s. 


ee book is an attempt to unfold the 

thrilling and exciting story of the 
International Geophysical Year, 1957-58. 
The book is meant for a reader with an 
enquiring mind who wants to keep himself 
informed about all those activities of man- 
kind which are in pursuit of knowledge. 
Of particular interest is the fact, in this case, 
that the author of the present work is the 
Administrative Secretary of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions, a non-govern- 
mental organisation which has sponsored the 
world-wide operation of the current Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. 


A few items like the launching of baby 
moons or man-made satellites—better known 
as Sputniks and Explorers—did hit head- 
lines in newspapers and drew the attention 
of the public to the planned and cooperative 
venture of the International Geophysical 
year. But these big items are only a part 
of this great enterprise and would not by 
themselves enable the reader to follow 
systematically the itinerary of the year and _ 
understand its varied operational activities 
with all its significant implications. Besides, 
a proper perspective of even purely scientific, 
pursuits is difficult when politics is allowed 
to mix with highly academic issues such 
as are involved in this venture. There was, 
therefore, a positive need for such a book 
to educate the public on the main issues 
involved in the International Geophysical 
Year. 

The author opens his work—dedicated 
significantly to the next generation—with 
the remark that the geographical explora- 
tion of the earth is all but finished. He, 
however, hastens to add that the age of 
scientific exploration of the earth with all its 
paraphernalia is now upon us. It is true 
that the essence of the age of scientific 
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exploration is not geography though it may 


involve a degree of geographical exploration. | 


Obviously the essential feature of the age of 
Scientific exploration is the urge to a better 
understanding of the physical properties of 
the earth as a whole : its core, its crust, its 
oceans, and its atmosphere rather than its 
surface topography. 


Dr. Fraser has divided his book into two 

parts, Part I of the book has been aptly 
titled ‘On the ‘boundaries of the known 
world’. Tt gives an outline of the present 
boundaries of knowledge in geophysics: the 
investigation of the interior of the earth, the 
oceans, the atmosphere and the influence of 
the sun on terrestrial phenomena. While the 
author deals with the present boundaries of 
the known world, he has skilfully attempted 
to identify and clarify some of the problems 
that confront the scientists working in 
various fields of narrow specialization. -The 
author has acquitted himself creditably in 
putting forth some of the pressing problems 
briefly and clearly. In fact, he has succeed- 
ed in putting these in such a way that even 
a non-specialist of a given branch of science 
will be able to follow it without much 
difficulty. 


On the periphery of our proven knowledge 
of widely accepted scientific theories stand a 
number of hypotheses that are still awaiting 
factual evidence or authentic data ona large 
scale, in the absence of which these can nei- 
ther be accepted nor discarded. Also many of 
these theories and hypotheses are closely 
related to and dependent upon one another 
for support both direct and indirect. In fact, 
it is the first part of the book which is of 
real importance to a reader because it pro- 
vides the background for the proper under- 
standing and appreciation of the entire 
entérprise of the International Geophysical 
Year. 


Part II of the book is entitled ‘Towards 
New Horizons’, It deals with the programme 
of the International Geophysical Year: an 
account of the expeditions setting out into 
the dark unexplored continents of man’s 
environment that has to be searched against 
the background of the areas he has already 
explored. 
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One of the chapters deals with the origin, 
development and execution of the idea of a 
twenty-four hour watch of the sun. This 
subject has been included because the sci- 
entists have realised by now that the physics 
of our planet cannot be properly studied 
without reference to its sun. Also, it 
explains that the 1957-58 year has been 
selected for the purpose because it coincides 
with the sun’s recurrent phases of enhanced 
activity with a maximum number of sun- 
spots, sclar prominences and flares. 


A separate chapter is devoted to 
Antarctica describing graphically the her- 
culean task of nine national teams that are 
at present engaged in this enterprise. 
This account duly supplemented with a few 
extracts from diaries of scientists working in 
this far off and utterly inhospitable land is 


preceded by a lively discussion of 
Antarctic Meteorology.—the biggest 
single gap in our present-day globed 


meteorology. Equally important are the 
subjects such as radio cut-offs, whiteouts. 
earth’s magnetic field, aurorae australia and 
its correlation with aurorae borealis or 
‘Northern Lights’, twinkling of stars, glaciers 
—their advance and shrinkage, and iono- 
sphere above Antarctica that are being 
probed into systematically by these teams. 


The next chapter deals with the precise 
programme of scientists and research 
workers in each of the ten following 
disciplines : Tonospheric Physics, the Aurora, 
Geomagnetism, Cosmic Rays ; Meteorology. 
Oceanography, Glaciology ; Seismology, 
Gravity and Latitudes and Longitudes. 
These are arranged into three categories 
given above according to the degree of their 
urgency—essential, contributory and con- 
venient—to make the enterprise of the 
International Geophysical Year a real success 
in all its practicality. 


This is followed by a special chapter on 
Rockets and Satellites which are the most 
debated topics of the day. This chapter, 
however, leaves a reader rather disappointed 
as he expects more detailed and authentic 
information on this topic to verify, clarify 
and enlarge his knowledge about the subject. 
Nonetheless, the author has succeeded in his 
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twofold job, firstly, of arousing the interest 
of his reader and secondly, to provide him 
with the necessary background to follow and 
appreciate what the Year aims to achieve 
through its gigantic programme. 


We would have to wait a little more 
time and give the author an opportunity to 
be in a position once again to narrate lucidly 
and graphically the specific and tangible 
results and outcomes of this biggest ever 
endeavour undertaken by an international 
community for widening the mental horizons 
of mankind. It is only then that a reader 
will be able to ascertain what the author has 
tried to imagine as possible outcomes of this 
enterprise in the last two pages of his book 
by way of summing up. Today, at any rate, 
we have to agree with him so far as the 
major outcome of this endeavour is concerned 
that men of all nations are willing, nay 
eager, to join ina drive towards the same 
goal ; not merely to discuss the matter but 
to do something about it. 

B. S. Parakh 


“Handbook of Educational Excursions 
for Delhi Schools’ published by the 
Alumni Association, Central Institute of 
Education, Dethi. 


This small brochure, the first publication 


of the Central Institute of Education Alumni 
Association, is the result of a prolonged and 
cooperative effort. Designed to awaken 
interest in local excursions among the Delhi 
teachers, it lists and describes vividly places 
of educational interest for teachers and 
students of five different subjects—-History, 
Geography, Civics, Economics and Science. 
In organising educational excursions it is 
important that the students should have an 
idea of what they are going to see and from 
this point of view this volume should prove 
a useful guide not only for students of 
Secondary schools of Delhi but also for those 
of adjoining States coming to Delhi to visit 
educational institutions. 


It is a fact that even in this historic city 
of Delhi most of our students are distres- 
singly ignorant of even well known places of 
educational! interest either because they are 
mere ‘book worms’ or lack a sense of inner 
curiosity which is the only foundation for 
the appreciation of beauty and for enlarging 
one’s mind. The handbook is intended to 
arouse this curiosity among students. The 
handbook will not only prove useful to 
students from the informative standpoint, 
it will stimulate their interest in what thev 
read and make them excursion-minded. 


R. S. Bhatia 


‘Show me a family of readers, and I will show you the people who move 


the world.’ 
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